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PREFACE. 


Tuis little work is the result of a visit to Jerusalem in 
the summer of 1842. Before that period, the Author was 
quite unable to form any distinct idea of its appearance 
from then existing works: not so much from the absence 
of graphic descriptions, for such abound, as from the 
desultory style of the writers, and the absence of a con- 
nected plan, together with the want of correct and well- 


chosen Views. 


On this last point he may perhaps be deemed to 
arrogate too much, yet his conviction is honest, that 
no Views of Jerusalem, at all valuable for the purpose 
of topographical or historical illustration have yet 
appeared, though so many have been published, which 
as works of art are very beautiful. This led him 
to form the idea of attempting to give a clear, connected, 
and accurate view of the City, by gradually tracing its 


progress from the earliest period of authentic history, 
restoring its past appearance by a careful study of exist- 
U 


ing data, and exhibiting its present condition, ina series 
a Q 


iv PREFACE. 


of Views chosen with express reference to historical 
illustration, and in which the local character should 
be the only object, and where, at every step, the past 


and present should be compared. 


If the student who reads the history of Jerusalem in 
the Scriptures, or in Josephus, or the pages of later his- 
torians, can find in this little work any assistance in 
bringing before him a picture of what they describe, the 


principal object of the writer is gained.’ 


The restoration of the ancient City was prompted by 
the admirable work of Dr. Robinson, to whom all travel- 
lers are deeply indebted. The Author has availed him- 
self of his researches and suggestions; and though in 
some respects differing in opinion with the learned 
professor, it would be wrong not to state, that if there be 
any merit in the attempt, it is due to him, the first wri- 
ter who has thrown any light upon the subject. 


The smaJl size of the Illustrations occasions some 
obscurities; they are presented, however, as generally 
faithful and correct, nothing being added for mere pic- 
turesque effect. 


The Author’s inexperience in literary composition 
wili, he trusts, excuse several faults ; but he ventures to 
hope, that by entering into his plan, and following it out 
with care, the reader may obtain a tolerably clear idea 
of a City so deeply interesting to his best associations. 
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PREFACE. Vi 


The warm thanks of the author are due to his friend 


Mr. Catherwood, for his interesting article on the enclo- 


sure of the Temple of Solomon, and for many valuable 


suggestions. ° 


London, April, 1844. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


THE sale of an edition of this work, with the favour- 
able notices of the journals, induce the writer to hope 
that the object he had in view in its publication has in 
some measure been realised. This, be it remembered, 
was less to produce an amusing, than useful manual; to 
give a systematic and correct, though not highly graphic 
portraiture of a City, which had always before been 
treated as a subject for poetical and picturesque effect. 
In revising the work for a second edition, some views have 
been modified by further inquiry and correspondence. 
It is gratifying to the writer, and may be a source of 
confidence to the untravelled reader to know, that the 
good selection and general accuracy of the illustrations 
have been admitted by those best competent to form a 
judgment of them. 


The numerous and lengthy quotations have been, 
with reason, objected to. These were owing to the 
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writer's wish to render his work useful, by distinctly 
identifymg the scenes described both in the Bible 
and other books, in order to which, he gave at 
full length the passages relating to them, which, though 
not necessary for some readers, appeared so perhaps 
for the majority. The meagre description of the siege 
by Josephus, and other historical sketches, were intro- 
duced only to enable the reader of better and fuller his 
tories to understand exactly the localities of the city, as 
alluded to inthem. A considerable number of quota- 
tions, however, are omitted in this edition, and the space 
occupied by original and useful matter. 
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WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM 


AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Ir does not enter into the plan of the author of this 
little work to give a detailed account of his route to 
Jerusalem ; suffice it to say, that by the wild scenes of 
the Lower Danube, the imperial beauty of Constantino- 
ple, and the classic islands of the Archipelago, touching 
at Rhodes and Cyprus, he reached Beyrout, on the 
Syrian coast, at the foot of Mount Lebanon, in the 
month of June, from whence he decided on going to 
Jaffa by sea. A few notes of this coasting voyage are 
given by way of introduction. 

We reached Beyrout in the morning, and by the 
kindness of Mr. Heald, a British merchant, were en- 
abled to make arrangements for setting off with the 
land-breeze in the evening. Out of a crowd of dubious 
characters, who presented themselves as servants, we 
selected one who had travelled with Captain Basil Hall 
and other Englishmen, and had been broken into their 


ways: his name is Achmet, and we will venture to 
B 
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2 BEYROUT. 


say, that he will prove an acquisition to any traveller 
in Palestine. 

On going on board in the evening, we found our open 
craft small and felucca-rigged, manned by half-a-dozen 
Arabs and a Reis, or captain, whose negociation with Mr. 
Heald afforded me a useful practical lesson, seeing that 
from one hundred piastres for one passenger, he came 
down to sixty for three. After this I always found that it 
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was better to save time and expenditure of breath by 
offering, at once, half the price demanded on similar 
occasions—which was still a sufficiently generous, not 


to say exorbitant, remuneration. Our company was 
motley: we had the post of honour upon the ballast in 


passengers. One had accompanied us from Constan- 
tinople, where he had bought a young female slave, 
probably as a cherisher of his old age, whom he kept 
strictly cooped up: for all this he was a perfect patri- 
arch in appearance, and went through his devotions 
with great punctuality. 

After the comforts of a good steamer, it was rather 
rough work in this open craft, which, in addition to 
other inconveniences, had “a most ancient and fish- 
like smell,” while there was nothing to repose on but the x2 
ribs of the boat, and ballast of sand and shingle. On ~ 
this we spread our cloaks and baggage, and occupied 


ourselyes for’some hours in the difficult study of the 
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had not sprung up; the evening was soft and cloudy ; 
the boats rose slightly on the glassy heave of the sea, 
shooting up their picturesque masts and rigging among 
the stars; the evening gun was fired from an English 
frigate lying near, and the notes of our national hymn. 
always so touching in a foreign land, burst magically 
from her decks. By degrees the sounds of dogs and 


men ceased from the town, and perfect silence was 


MOUNT LEBANON. 3 

“softest corner” for our night’s repose. The land breeze 
| 
© 


established: the moon rose above Lebanon, and was ty 

reflected in a long trail of silvery light upon the sea. 

Soothed by the influences of the hour, after an exciting 

day, we lay down, covered with our cloaks, and slept s 

till midnight. { 
We were suddenly awakened by the noise of the sailors, 

who, with wild Arab chants, were heaving the anchor and 

spreading our broad latine-sail: the breeze had sprung 

up, and softly and swiftly our bark ran out of the har- 


bour into the open moonlit sea: a second time we lay 


=e 


down and fell asleep. Such interruptions are common 


~~ 


in the East, where the sweetest and deepest repose is 


hala al 


generally under the canopy of heaven. 
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Awaking on the morrow, in the broad sunshine, we 


© 
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found that we were running along the coast of ancient | 
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Phenicia; a narrow line of fertile plain, backed by the 
_ magnificent ranges of Mount Lebanon, rising gradually 
one above another, and dotted with convents and villages, 
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4 SAREPTA—SIDON—TYRE. 


up to the very snow on their summits. All this ground 
was familiartome. I looked up at the hills above Sidon 
for Djouni, the residence of Lady Hester Stanhope, 
(now no more,) whom I had seen there on my first 
journey. We ran close off the city, (Saida,) rising 
picturesquely from the blue sea, with her old Gothic 


castle, a little the worse for the last bombardment. A 


little further, Sarepta* (Sarafend) appeared on a hill, 


overlooking the ancient “ coasts of Tyre and Sidon.” 
We sat under the shadow of our sail and breakfasted, 
our coffee making the round of the crew and company. 


Notwithstanding our rough accommodation, our spirits 


were buoyant as the day; a light breeze urged us 
steadily on our course through the rippling waves, and we 
were running along a coast of great beauty and of im- 
perishable renown. Tyre soon appeared—a low rocky 
point projecting into the sea. The plague was among 
her scattered habitations: these, of course, are on the 
island. The sand has gathered about Alexander’s 
causeway, forming a broad way to the inland plain, 
where there are a few fragments of aqueducts, and scat- 
tered vestiges of antiquity, on the supposed site of the 
city on the mainland. For the cry from her thousand 
ships and crowded port, there is nothing but silence and 


* 1 Kings, chap. xvii. 
The ancient city, however, stood, it is supposed, on the plain 
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beneath, extending to the sea. 
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GALILEE—ST. JOHN OF ACRE. Hi) 


a few fishing-boats, and we should have run past the 
spot without notice, had we not known that a great 
commercial city once existed there—the “London” of 
the old world. 

The day wore away as we reached the shores of Pales- 
tine proper, which burst upon us just beyond a bold pro- 


montory, called “the White Cape,” from the appearance 


of its cliffs. Here the hills of Nazareth and Zafed, the 
long range of Mount Carmel dropping into the sea, and ) 
) 
| 


a wide extent of plain, came into sight; a beautiful, but 
lifeless expanse ; upon the distant summits we thought 
we could make out some of the strong castles of the 
Crusaders. Among the hills of Galilee, thus opening 
before us, was spent all the youth of Jesus; these val- 
leys and plains must have witnessed his earliest wan- 
derings. Far different are our associations, as the white 
walls of St. John of Acre are seen rising out of the waves, 
on their rocky reef, with the Mount of Richard, the 
now silent plain where the Crusaders encamped, and 
which once resounded with their tumultuous onset. As we 
sail past, scene upon scene arises before the mind, of 
bloody siege by land and sea. At the S. E. angle stood 
Napoleon, directing, in vain, assault upon assault, foiled 
by the chivalry of the British hero; while, in their turn, 
the British have left sad traces upon the crumbling 


walls. Not a solitary figure was seen on their ramparts, 
and the city looked wholly lifeless. and forsaken 


as we passed. Years ago we stood on Mount Carmel, 


6 MOUNT CARMEL. 


and asked ourselves, as we looked upon this “ Key of 
Syria,” whether her fill of blood was yet measured :— 
the last “ pacification” of the East was a fearful answer. 
We may repeat the question, and time will probably 
bring forth a similar reply ; for when that land becomes 
the prize of contending nations, Acre cannot fail again 
of her harvest of slaughter. 

The breeze had suddenly increased almost into a 
gale, and the sea rolled heavily into the bay: we began 
to think of anchoring at Caipha; but as we came 
on, labouring under the rocky point of Mount Carmel, 
a change took place, almost with the suddenness of 
magic. The sun was setting, broad and red, and when 
his disk touched the stormy horizon, the wind instantly 
dropped, and left us tossing about in an agitated sea, 
crimsoned with the reflection of his fiery beams, which 
lighted up the solitary white walls of the convent on 
Mount Carmel, and the far distant hills of Galilee, with a 
dying splendour. It was a moment of wild and glorious 
beauty. With a light breeze we ran along the shore 
towards Ceesarea; passing in the dark the remarkable 
ruins of Castel Pellegrino, one of the chief strongholds 
of the Crusaders in Palestine. The night was cloudy, the 
moon pale and sickly ; all along the desolate plains, we 
heard the wild unearthly shriek of the jackal, roaming’ 
among its ruins; and the low dull roll of the surge 
upon the beach, increased the poetic melancholy of 


the place and hour. No other sounds now break the 
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CAESAREA. 7 


mournful silence of that shore, “ which once echoed with 
the world’s debate.” * 

I was obliged to sit up on the watch, lest the Reis 
should take advantage of my sleep to run on past 
Cesarea, the fair wind tempting him to do so: when a 
few instants’ slumber overtook me, he was quietly slip- 
ping out of sight of land, with a view to forget the 
whereabouts of the ruined city—but this manceuvre was 
defeated by my vigilance; and, as the moon was 
fading in the sky, and the dawn appearing over the 
‘distant mountains of Samaria, we ran abreast of the 
shapeless ruins of the once famous seaport of Herod. 
The sailors lowered a small boat, and we rowed 
ashore. A long pier of solid workmanship projects 
into the sea, of Roman construction,—perhaps the mole 
mentioned by Josephus,—and on this, ruin upon ruin, 
are the remains of a structure of the middle ages, 
once apparently a church; at some distance north, in a 
parallel line with the mole, a great number of broken 
columns lie scattered on a reef of rock. Here was pro- 
bably the port, where St. Paul, sailing for Italy, took 
leave for ever of Palestine. Gaining an elevated spot, we 
cast our eyes around, to see if there were further vestiges, 
but could discover nothing, except a few fragments of 
the wall of the Gothic city rising above its fosse, half 
buried in the wild herbage which spreads over the 
desolate plain. 

* Gibbon, speaking of the Crusades. 
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8 JAFFA. 


Again on board, the wind dropped, and almost at 
the end of our cruise we lay unsheltered in our 
open boat, with the “ennui” of a dead calm and a mono- 
tonous sandy coast. Could we have perceived on shore 
any signs of life, we should have landed and endeavoured 
to procure horses; but as it was, resignation, of which 
the Oriental traveller comes by degrees to have a great 
stock, was our only resource during the hours that 
passed before we reached the dull walls of Jaffa. This 
city of almost fabulous antiquity is on a bold hill; its 
buildings are gloomy and ruinous, and its port dan- 
gerous. The arrival of a ship of war could hardly have 
created more sensation, than did that of our paltry 
bark; people were on the roofs of their houses, or 
glancing from their wooden lattices; and, as we 
neared the shore, a mighty Arab vociferation arose, 
in the midst of which we landed in triumph, and were 
instantly seized on by a considerate and most polite 
person, who enjoys the valuable privilege of providing 
English travellers with horses. Under his guidance, 
we clambered through ruinous streets and arched pas- 
sages into the upper part of the city, in search of 
the worthy native who acted as British consul. Hun- 
gry and tired, we listened with impatience to a long 
and feeling detail of the oppressions of our old allies, 
the Turks, who, thanks to us, are now enabled to do 
pretty much as they please, till at length some re- 
freshment was presented us, and a bed prepared in 
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GARDENS OF JAFFA. 9 


the middle of a large and dreary hall. Recollecting 
former nocturnal vigils here, we entered it with mis- 


givings, nor were we at all mistaken; and to add to 


. 


| 


our misery, a violent storm of wind and rain pre- 
vented us from seeking repose on the terrace without. 
This was our second sleepless night consecutively, kept 
awake as we now were by swarms of Consular vermin. 
Early in the morning our preparations were com- 
pleted, and our baggage arranged, and taking leave of 
our hospitable host, with the devout hope that we 
should never trouble him again, we urged our horses 
through the ruinous streets, and issued into the open 
country. After the storm in the night, the morning 
air was exquisitely fresh—the blue arch of heaven 
most glorious. Now, indeed, we felt that we were in 
the “ Land of the East, the clime of the sun;”’ but 
a few hours’ ride from the object of our pilgrimage. 
And beautiful were the gardens of Jaffa, through which 
we rode. Here the “ graceful waving palm” rose 
into the sky, charged with her clusters of dates, and 
rustling with the softest of sounds in the summer air; 
the broad, dark-leaved, overhanging fig dropped her 
fruit into the path; the golden citron, with the delicate 
vermillion-flowered pomegranate, and the clustering 
vine, richly mantled over the sandy soil. The gardens 
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abounded in rose and jasmin trees, and a variety of odori- 


ec? 


ferous flowers. Beneath the deep shade of the carob- 


5 
‘ 


tree the white-veiled women grouped round the fountain. 
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10 RAMLA. 


The village chief, his dusk face, piercing eyes, and 
white teeth, overshadowed by his golden-striped head- 
dress, passed by on his glossy Arabian, his gun and 
sword and brilliant trappings glittering in the sun; 
and long files of camels, charged with merchandize, on 
which women and children were often seated, slowly 
paced along, projecting their strange shadows on the 
glowing sand. Every object was strikingly novel 
in character, and independent of its picturesque beauty, 
was linked by a delicious association with our earliest 
dreams of Biblical scenery and incident. Such are the 
chances of Oriental travel; days of weariness and 
nights of watching; — but then, hours of intense 
enjoyment, gathered up by memory as her treasure 
for after life. 

Three hours’ ride brought us to Ramla, beautifully 
situated above the plain of Ludd, (Lydda,) and Saron, 
(Sharon,) among groves of palm and prickly pear, possess- 
ing, too, a very singular tower, of Saracenic architecture, 
formerly intended as a minaret,* though appearing 
rather like the belfry of a Christian convent. We 
made no stay here, anxious to arrive, if possible, that 
evening at Jerusalem ; but in crossing the plain we 
encountered the noon-tide heat of a Syrian sun, and 
were annoyed by swarms of gnats, and parched by 
intolerable thirst. The water in our leather bottles 
was soon exhausted, and had not the peasant girls 


* Robinson, 
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WELL—HILL COUNTRY OF JUDEA. ll 


brought us a welcome supply, as we went through the 
villages, anxious to gain a few paras from the passing 
stranger, we should have suffered cruelly. In the after- 
noon, we entered the hills, having on our right 
Amwas, or Emmaus, and soon after we came upon 
a well by the road-side, most welcome to us in “ that 
dry and thirsty land.” Grouped around were a motley 
host of tired wayfarers. The Arab sheik, letting down 
his water-skin into the well, drew thence to supply his 
fainting steed, drinking from a hollowed stone, flocks of 
glossy-haired goats and sheep, with loud bleatings, sur- 


rounded their appointed trough, which it required the 


constant labour of several women to keep full, and cara- 
vans of camels, relieved of their burdens, were reposing 
around, their drivers eagerly crowding to the brink. We 
were as weary and as thirsty as the rest ; and letting down 
our jars, indulged in long and repeated draughts, and 
stretched in the shadow of a huge rock, enjoyed an hour 
of delicious repose. In the afternoon we resumed our 
course, and entering the hill country of Judea, threaded 
nalrow gorges,* where a few resolute men might keep an 
army at bay ;t and thence ascended hill after hill, round 


* T regretted afterwards that I did not take the pass of Beth Horon 
(Beit-ur) through the hill country of Judea. It is a few miles to the 
north of that by which I traversed it, and as direct from the sea-coast, 
but of this I was not at the time aware. 

+ Here was perpetrated the recent murder of the two Pashas who 
were going to Jerusalem, by order of Abu Ghush. 


12 KIRJATH JEARIM. 


and rocky, yet bearing on their summits neat villages, sur- 


rounded by olive-groves and corn. Upon one of these, 
which proved, on inquiry, to be Kuryet el-Enab,* the 
ancient Kirjath Jearim, we descended “at shut of eve,” and 
its sheltered, beautiful appearance irresistibly invited us 
to repose. On the flat roof of the principal house the 
“ elders” ofthe village were seated, quietly chatting and 
smoking in the coolness of the evening air. We applied 
for a resting-place, and were conducted to the court of a 
mosque, in the centre of which were a tall palm and a 
fountain; and shortly after the Sheik, of the family of 
Abu Ghish,t sent us some dishes for our supper, and 
came down himself to visit us. 
Notwithstanding our fatigue, and the inviting nature 
of our quarters, we found it impossible to sleep. We 
were but three hours’ distance from Jerusalem. Rising 
at midnight, we pursued our way by the light of the 
innumerable stars—glorious in the blue depth of an 
Asian sky. Not a sound was heard but the tramp of 
our horses’ hoofs upon the rocky pathway. The out- 
lines of the hilly region we were traversing were dim 
and indistinct; far grander than they would have 
appeared by the light of day. We soon came to the 
tremendous descent of Wady Beit-Hanina, long and 


slippery, over slabs of rock, and deep gullies worn by 


* Robinson. 
+ Indeed we believe no other than the redoubted chieftain 
himself, : 


APPROACH TO JERUSALEM. 18 


the winter rains ; with many a slide, and narrow escape 
from falling headlong, we reached the bottom in 
safety, where we found caravans of camels and asses, 
with their guides asleep by the wayside, waiting for the 
morning light to enter the city gates. We pursued our 
way along the wild and stony path—an hour yet 
remained—one of strange and indescribable excite- 
ment. I had stood alone within the awful circle of the 
Coliseum, when faintly touched by the light of the 
rising moon, and had watched the lunar rainbow span- 
ning the eternal foam which rises from the base of 
Niagara; but this nocturnal approach to the ancient 
capital of Judea, across her bleak and desolate 
hills, awoke a more sublime and thrilling emotion. 
The walls of that city, the scene of events which 
must ever remain the most touching in their influence 
upon the human heart, which I had so long and 
earnestly hoped to see, were, after one disappoint- 
ment,* at length at hand. As the stars began to fade 
from the heavens, and the dawn to break over the 
eastern mountains, I sought to pierce the gloom which 
wrapped the silent region around; but nothing could 


be distinguished, and it was not till the first red glow of 


* When on occasion of a visit to Palestine some years before, on 
landing at Jaffa, I found the country in a state of commotion, which 
rendered it impossible for myself and companions to reach 
Jerusalem. 
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14 LATIN CONVENT. 


morning glanced over the eastward hill-tops, that I 


caught sight of the city. There was nothing grand 
or striking in the vision—a line of dull walls, a group 
of massive towers, a few dark olives, rising from a dead 
and sterile plain, were all that met the eye; yet, enough 
that this was Jerusalem—the Holy City: her mournful 
aspect well suits with the train of recollections she 
awakens. 

We had to wait some time outside the Jaffa Gate 
before the Turkish sentinel unbarred it. It swung 
slowly open, and our horses’ hoofs first sounded on 
the broken pavement, and we advanced among ruin- 
ous heaps and waste places. Passing beneath the 
stern Tower of Hippicus, with its Roman basement, 
we turned up a narrow lane which led us to the high- 
est part of the city, then the station of the British 
Consulate, whither we repaired, in hope of meeting 
with an old school friend, Mr. Johns, who held the 
appointment in the absence of Mr. Young, and who 
was also the architect of the new church on Mount Zion, 
connected with the Episcopal mission. My recep- 
tion was warm and cordial, and it was arranged that 
during the day I should accept his hospitality, and 
at night repair to a cell in the Latin convent, with 
which I had every reason to be satisfied, as, after late 
watches in open boats and elsewhere, a clean bed was no 


small luxury, though with sheets of penitentiary coarse- 
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ra 
ness. This convent is, next to the Armenian, the best rest- 

ing place in Jerusalem, and, as most travellers remain 

there, I shall, in describing the city, always set out 

from it. 

After mutual greetings and home news over a good 
breakfast, we laid down our plan of operations. Mr. J. 
was already familiar with every part of the city and its 
environs, and we repeatedly visited together the princi- 
pal objects of interest. Thé first thing was to make 
the circuit of the walls, and looking out of the casement 
I perceived that we were close upon them: they nearly 
resemble those of York and other ancient cities 


in England, having steps, at intervals, leading up to 


western extremity of the city, whence the wall gradually 
descends the slope of Acra, towards Bezetha. The 
morning was very favourable—gray and cloudy; the 
light and shade swept fitfully over the city and hills— 
sad, stony, and sterile, dotted with a few dark olives; 
bringing out successively into strong relief every point 
of interest. From these Saracenic ramparts we were 
looking down upon the high rocky plain, N.W. of the 
city, where, from the earliest time, so many armies have 
ranged their standards against her: the Assyrian, 
Roman, Persian, and the toil-worn Crusaders, with their 
heroic leader,Godfrey of Bouillon. Passing the Damas- 
cus gate and advancing to the N.E. angle of the wall, the 
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view over the interior of the city becomes very striking: 
That platform with the noble mosque once sustained the 
temple of Solomon ; beyond is the proud height of Zion ; 
nearer is the Sepulchre. Deep beneath the whole length 
of the city-wall, the valley ofthe Kidron unrolls her memo- 


rable scenery, sacred to holier associations than those 


of warring hosts. That dark plot of olives, in the cleft 
of the glen, is Gethsemane—above rises the Mount 
of Olives. ‘The eye wanders from point to point, and 
it is some time before we are able to realize that in 
very certainty the scene of so many wonderful events is 
spread around—that just below are the same paths trod- 
den by Jesus of Nazareth—the very shades to which he 
retired, and from which he was led to crucifixion upon 
the dome-covered mount of Calvary, which seems as 
if we can almost touch it. 

Still following the battlements we come to the boun- 
dary of the Mosque of Omar, which obliges us to de- 
scend, and, passing through St. Stephen’s Gate, pursue 
our way outside the wall inclosing the Mosque; struck 
with the singular character of the masonry, large stones 
of great antiquity forming the basement, and the upper 
portion formed of smaller, evidently built at a later period 
into the irregular remains of those below. Here isan an- 
cient gate, with a double arch of Roman architecture, 
closed up with Saracenic stone-work, through which, 
tradition says, that the Christians will again enter the city 
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the rocky Jewish burial-ground, with the tomb of 


in triumph. Proceeding along under the wall, we have | 
Absalom, at a great depth below, in which both Jews i 


and Mahometans place the scene of the last judgment; 


the Messiah standing on Olivet, while Mahomet will 
sit on the fragment of a pillar projecting from the 
e 


meet with a most remarkable display of the large masonry 


—, 


wall. 
It is at the S. E. angle of the enclosure that we 


before noticed, which exists at intervals all round its 
area, and must be of great antiquity, at least as old as 
the time of Herod; perhaps even Solomon may have 


3) en G 


: stood on the very spot, watching the progress of 
the stupendous work. Still further along the wall is a i 
most extraordinary piece of patchwork, built up across 
the Tyropeon, of stones of all shapes, sizes, and dates, 
wrecks of successive periods, mementos of revolution 
upon revolution. It is overhung by the mosque 


el-Aksa, and above waves a solitary palm. The wall 


now climbs the breast of Zion; it is wholly Saracenic, ) 
and runs across what was formerly the centre of the city. 
On the level brow of the hill is a group of buildings, con- | 
taining the legendary tomb of David, and around it Q 
are scattered the cemeteries of the Protestants and Ar- i 


menians. From hence, following the wall, we come to the 
towers and fosse of the citadel, where it becomes ne- 


cessary to descend into the Valley of Hinnom, and soon 
D 
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after reach the Jaffa Gate, not far from the spot we 
set out from. 

The circumference of the city wall, according to 
Robinson and others, is something less than two and 
a half English miles; and allowing (vide map) that 
the whole of Zion, down to the valley, and a consi- 
derable portion of ground north of the city, was formerly 
enclosed, it would still give it a circumference of 
but about four miles ;—narrow limits for the population 
it is said to have contained, especially as so large a 
space was appropriated to the temple. Here we are 
justified in rejecting the statements of Josephus, 
and, in confining our belief to his general description 
of the quarters of the city, the direction of the walls, 
and such particulars as he could not well have 


been mistaken in, or have had any tendency to 
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exaggerate. 

We were now familiarized with the position of the 
principal objects in the city and neighbourhood, and 
enabled to arrange our description of them in different 
walks, taking care that one point of view should fill up 


the deficiencies of another, and no part remain without 
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illustration. But before entering upon this principal 
object we shall endeavour, in a brief chapter, to 


bring our survey of the modern city to bear upon the 
past; to trace the gradual progress of the ancient 
city, and to body forth the description by Josephus 
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of her appearance in the time of Christ, the most deeply- 
= interesing period of her history. Furnished with this 
general idea, and means of comparison, we shall proceed 
with greater profit and interest to the investigation of 


the modern city. 
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ANCIENT JERUSALEM. 


In endeavouring to form some idea of the early con- 
dition of a city whose many revolutions have effaced all 
but its natural and unchangeable landmarks, and some 
few vestiges of its former greatness, we have sought to 
compare the scattered notices in the Bible, and the 
more exact description of the Jewish Historian, with the 
present state of the fallen capital, guided in so doing by 
the valuable researches of Robinson and Catherwood. 
But so much obscurity still hangs over the subject, that 
beyond those few points which may now be considered 
as reduced almost to certainty, we can but offer what 
appear probable conjectures, founded on a careful ex- 
amination of the spot. 

- When the Israelites under Moses, after their long 
sojourn in the desert, hovered on the lofty ridge of 
the Moab Mountains above the Promised Land, their 
eyes wandered over deep valleys and rugged hilly 


ranges, to the Mediterranean Sea. At their feet was — 
the long deep basin of the River J ordan, running through 
a most luxuriant scene of cultivation into the Dead : 
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Sea:—Jericho with her groves was right over against 
them, on the further edge of this valley. Beyond this the 
view glanced over a wild sea of hills, extending in breadth 
more than twenty miles towards the coast, broken into 
ravines, and affording, along the highest central ridge, 
many strong posts, still to be identified by their Arab 
names, such as Gibeon,* Michmash,t and others, in 
the midst of which stands Jerusalem, then the hill-fort 
of the Jebusites, the most important in position of 
them all. The approach on every side but the north is 
difficult, and easily defended, as, during the eventful 


history of the city, has often been proved. Beyond 
Jerusalem the hill-country gradually sinks into the plain 


of the sea-coast, where Joppa and Cesarea are situated, 


to which we have alluded in our introduction. 
Supposing ourselves next before the city itself, in the 
centre of this hilly plateau, we must be struck with its 
remarkable position. The diagram on the next page 
gives the natural formation of its site, when Zion alone 
was built on. This hill, the boldest and most exten- 
sive in the city, is separated from Acra and Moriah by 


a narrow ravine, called the Tyropeon; anditis defended 
on two sides by the Valley of Hinnom, uniting at its 
base with that of the Kidron, or Jehoshaphat, which, 
beginning in the high table-land north of the city, 
sweeps round and in the same manner defends Acra 
* El-Jib. + Muk-mas.—Rozrnson. 
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22 ZION—MORIAH—BUILDINGS OF THE TEMPLE. 


and Moriah. These hills were also separated by an 
interval which, though partly filled up, still exists. 

Thus defended, the only part of the site of Jerusalem 
at all weak was the plain on the north. An account of 
the final capture of Zion by David* is contained in 
the second Book of Samuel, chap.v. When this mon- 
arch made it his capital instead of Hebron, and gra- 
dually subdued the surrounding tribes, it must have 
received a great accession of buildings ; but whether they 
extended far beyond the hill itself, except as rural 
suburbs, is doubtful. We know that at this time 
Moriah was thus occupied, by the mention of the thresh- . 
ing-floor of Araunah, the Jebusite, where the plague 
was stayed. 

The first act of Solomon was to fulfil the pious inten- 
tion of his father, David, which had been set aside by 
the wars in which he was engaged, that of building a 
temple on Moriah, to the God of Israel. Messengers were 
sent by him to Huram, King of Tyre,t to make arrange- 
ments for a supply of timber from Lebanon,} and 


* Before this period, the Israelites had never been able to take 
the upper city when the surrounding country and even the lower 
town was reduced. 

+ 2 Chronicles, ii. 

£So nearly has the cedar disappeared from Lebanon, that there 
are scattered about the environs of London, within twenty miles’ 
distance, far more of these beautiful trees than exist upon their 
original aud poetic soil. 
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TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. 23 


to seek the assistance of a skilful architect, who is 
particularly described as the “son of a woman of the 
daughters of Dan, and his father a man of Tyre, skilful 
to work in gold, and in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, 
and in timber; in purple and blue, and in fine linen, 
and in crimson; also to grave any manner of graving, 
and to find out every device which shall be put to him.” 
Of the gorgeous temple thus reared by the united skill 
of Tyrian and Jewish builders, we are unable to form any 
distinct idea. Its architecture being derived from the 
Tyrians, was of course similar to theirs; but few monu- 
ments of this once proud and flourishing people exist. 
One remarkable fragment of a late period, near Tunis, 
is in a Greco-Egyptian taste.* The style of the temple 
we should imagine to have been more decidedly Egyp- 
tian; but all is conjecture, beyond the fact that it 
stood on Mount Moriah, and that it must have occu- 
pied the site ofthe Mosque of Omar, or its vicinity. 

By consulting the diagram it will appear that the 
rocky top of Moriah, sloping rapidly towards the south, 
required the work of art and labour to level it, and 
render it fit for the platform of the temple. This 
is indicated by the dotted lines, which answer in 
their general character to the appearance of the pre- 
sent site of the Mosque of Omar. (See “ View from 
the Mount of Olives.” ) 


*Of which there is a drawing in the portfolios of Mr. Catherwood. 
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24 POOLS, AQUEDUCTS, &c. 


The extent of the city in the time of Solomon is 
doubtful, though, we may probably be right im suppos- 
sing that the Hill of Acra was at this time enclosed, 
and that the wall took the direction indicated by the 
dotted line, sweeping round from the N. W. angle of 
Zion to the temple, and thence descending into the 
valley of the Kidron, inclosing Ophel and joining the 
old Zion wall, at the mouth of the Tyropeon, at which 
period it may be conjectured that the pools of the 
Virgin and Siloam were formed, and the rocky channel 
between them excavated. As copious supplies must 
have been required in the temple, the aqueduct from 
the pools beyond Bethlehem, as. well as one somewhere 
to the north-west of the city, now concealed, may also 
have entered into the plan. It cannot but be re- 
marked, however, how narrow is the space thus enclosed, 
and how little it answers to our ideas of the extent of 
Solomon’s capital, still we cannot assign to it a wider 
range, looking to the nature of the ground and the fact 
that Bezetha was not at that time walled in. 

It seems probable also, that the sterile environs of 
Jerusalem were, at this period, converted by labour and 
irrigation into a scene of comparative fertility and beauty. 
The cedar, brought perhaps from Lebanon, is particu- 
larly mentioned among the ornaments of the city. 


“ And the king made silver to be in Jerusalemas stones, — 


and cedars made he to be as the sycamore-trees, that 
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2 


are in the vale in abundance ;” and another enumeration 


of the works of the philosophic monarch— 


“JT made me great works: i builded me houses: I planted 
me vineyards ; 

“TI made me gardens, and orchards, and I planted trees in 
them of all kinds of fruits. 


“TI made me pools of water, to water therewith the wood 
that bringeth forth trees’”— 


may also have referred to the pools and fountains sur- 
rounding the city, by which its environs were fertilized. 
Such within and without was Jerusalem, at this “high 
and palmy” period. But even during the reign of 
Solomon her greatness began to decline, and the 
revolt of the provinces, through which the lucrative 
commerce of the East had enriched Jerusalem, the 
division of the tribes, and the establishment of the rival 
city of Samaria, with the misgovernment and crimes of 
the idolatrous kings, brought her political importance 
to aclose. We have nothing to indicate any remarkable 
changes in the city, until the siege and captivity in the 
time of Jeremiah.* If a second wall was not already 
built by Solomon, to enclose Acra and Moriah as 


well as Zion, (as indicated in our diagram,) his suc- 


* It is supposed that the temple enclosure, unfinished by Solomon, 
was completed by his successors—and to this period Dr. Robinson 
refers the bridge. 
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cessors must have raised one, which would have made 


Jerusalem a “ compact city.” . Manasseh, we read, “ built 


a wall without the city of David, on the west side of 


Gihon, even to the entering in at the Fish-gate,* and 


compassed about Ophel, and raised it up a very great 
height,”t and we find that this was to repair the 


breaches made by the Assyrians in one before ex- 


isting.t 
The destruction of the city and temple by Nebuchad- 


nezzar was complete; yet some portions, at least, of the 


foundations of the enclosing wall must haveremained; and 


itis an interesting question, whether the great stones now 


existing around the area are really the same, as Robinson 


and others suppose. (See View of Arch.) On the return 
of the Jews, and the rebuilding of the temple, the old site 


would naturally be re-occupied. ‘ Many of the priests 


and Levites, and chief of the fathers, who were ancient 


men, that had seen the first house, when the foundation 


of this house was laid before their eyes, wept with a 
loud voice, and many shouted aloud for joy. So that 
the people could not discern the noise of the shout of 


joy, from the noise of the weeping of the people; for 


* May we not suppose this gate to have been that to which the 
supply of fish from the sea-coast was brought; nearly identical in 
position with the Jaffa Gate. 

+ 2 Chronicles, xxxiii. 14. 


+ When Joash, king of Israel, came from Samaria against Jeru-— 
salem, he “brake down the wall” for four hundred cubits 
distance.’’—2 Chronicles, xxv. 23. 
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the people shouted with a loud shout, and the noise 
was heard afar off.” Though the temple was rebuilt, 
the city walls were not restored until some time after, 
by Nehemiah, who gives a minute detail of the progress 
of the work. The greater part of his localities we have 
no clue to, but there are a few which may, perhaps, be 
identified, as the “ Gate of the Fountain,” “the wall 
of the Pool of Siloam,* by the King’s Garden,” and 
the general direction of “ the stairs that go down from 
the City of David,” or Zion, into the valley below. 
Ophel, which quarter was occupied by the Nethinims, 
or servants of the temple, was again enclosed. The 
same extent was probably still occupied, for “ the 
city was large and great, but the people were few therein, 
and the houses were not builded.” Unable as we are 
to trace the exact history of its changes during the long 
and eventful interval from this period to the reign of 
Herod, it may yet be reasonably conjectured that 
the space enclosed by the walls was always nearly the 
same. Herod restored the city and temple to more 
than pristine magnificence (soon to be followed by 
complete and final destruction): the anarchy, after his 
death, was succeeded by the sway of Rome, a rebellion 
broke out under Vespasian, and the Roman armies 
did not leave Jerusalem, till scarce “ one stone upon 
another” remained of all her recent splendour. 

As this City of Herod is the Jerusalem of the New 


* Nehemiah, iii. 15. 
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Testament, the scene of Christ’s ministry and death, 
we should naturally be anxious to possess even an 
imperfect account of it, in order to compare its details 
with the modern city ; and thus to establish, or set aside, 
its local traditions connected with his history. Such a 
description we have, from one who was not only a witness 
of the siege, but who was acquainted from childhood 
with every part of the city, ‘‘ his daily walks and ancient 
neighbourhood.” It is evident, as already - stated. 
that his account is chargeable with gross exagge- 
ration, as to measurements and numbers; and per- 
haps, also, as to the magnificence of particular buildings. 
When we are informed that two millions of people* 
were cooped up in a city, whose circumference at the 
best never exceeded a space of about four miles, we 
know that liberal allowance must be made for the 
statements of such a writer: this, however, does not 
invalidate his testimony as to the general events of the 
siege, the relative position of the walls, “&c.; and on 
these points we may rely more fully on his account, 
which, though in some respects confused, places before 
us a singularly grand idea of the short-lived magnifi- 
cence of the ill-fated city. 

Wewill endeavour, before we briefly trace the progress 


*This was at the time of the passover, and including fugitives 
from the surrounding country. It seems difficult to believe that 
Jerusalem ever contained more than 150,000 inhabitants—if, indeed, 
so many, 
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of the gradual destruction of the city, to place it before 
the eye of the reader. It is necessary to state what are 
the foundations of this attempt. We think it will be 
quite evident, that whatever changes may have taken 
place as to details, the general szte, the position of 
the temple, and even the course of the walls, are 
sufficiently identical to admit of but little doubt.* 
There is not the slightest ground for supposing that 
the modern Zion, Moriah, or Acra are not the same 
as the ancient. We have, then, the same general 
framework that we had in the time of Solomon ; and 
the minute account of Josephus enables us to fill up 
the picture, provided we can establish some admitted 
points of identity in the buildings also. Fortunately these 
are not wholly wanting: a portion of the temple-wall 
undoubtedly remains,t as well as a fragment of the bridge 
connecting it with Zion ;{ and there can be little doubt 
that a portion of the Tower of Hippicus, so important a 
starting-point in the ancient topography, is still standing. 
These fragments of the very structures described by 
Josephus, so important in their relative position to the 
rest of the city, enable us not only to lay down the 


position of the edifices of which they form a portion, 


* We know of no theory to the contrary but that of Dr. Clarke, 
mentioned in our description of Mount Zion, which is wholly 


untenable. 
+ See list of Views. { Ditto, ditto. § Ditto, ditto. 
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but also to deduce that of others, with a near approach 
to probability. 

The view* is from an imaginary point; its position 
may be considered as above the Hill of Offence, (wide 
Map,) so called, because supposed to be the scene of 
the idolatrous compliances of Solomon, and the site ofa 
temple to Ashtoreth.t 

The eye willat once recognize the general divisions of 
the city. Zionis on the left ; the Valley of Hinnom at its 
base ; Moriah in the centre; Acra and Bezetha beyond. 


The whole course of the Tyropeon, not as now, much 


filled up with rubbish, is seen as a boundary between 


Zion on one hand, and Acra and Moriah on the other. 
All these points may be compared with the sketch, p. 22. 

Jerusalem was at this time fortified by three walls, 
except where the abrupt ravines encircling it rendered 
only one necessary. The jirst, or most ancient wall, 
may be traced in the view, from the Tower of Hippicus, 
(the high tower on the left,) running S.E. round 
the heights of Zion—along the ridge of the Valley 


of Hinnom, across the Tyropeon, by the Pool of Siloam, 


* To anticipate any criticism, we beg to state that there is an 
error in the perspective, both of this aad the skeleton view of 
the modern city, which consists in representing more of the east 
side of the temple and wall than could be seen from the supposed 
point: the inaccuracy is trifling, and was incurred with the view of 
exhibiting it more clearly. 

+ 1 Kings, xi. 6—Paradise Lost, Book I. 
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as far up the Valley of Jehoshaphat as the modern well 
of the Virgin, whence it ascended to the eastern corner 
of the temple. From Hippicus it descended, on the other Q 
hand, along the edge of the Tyropeon, separating Zion 
from Acra, down to the western cloisters of the temple, © 
and though (probably from an oversight) it is not 

mentioned by Josephus,* it must have continued along 

the edge of the Tyropeon, down to the Valley of Hin- 


nom, near Siloam, forming, in fact, the original wall of 


Mount Zion before Acra was added. Thus this wall 
enclosed the whole of Zion, and the lower part of the 

| 
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ridge of Moriah below the temple, as far as Siloam, called 


o= 


Ophel, which quarter was inhabited chiefly by the ser- 
vants of the temple. There are two doubtful points 
as toits direction; the first, whether it included the 
fountains of Siloam and the Virgin, or ran above them; 
the second, whether it ran in front of the temple, 
thus forming a double defence, or merely joined it- 
With regard to the first, when we take into account the | 
importance of these two fountains, and that they are 
connected by a channel cut with great labour through 
the rocky hill of Ophel, we should hardly have conceived 
that they were excluded from the city. But a passage 
in the speech of Josephus to his countrymen, during 
the siege by Titus, distinctly speaks of Siloam, as 

*Robinson.—His reason is conclusive—that when the Romans 


had taken the temple, they had still to reduce the upper city, which 
could not have been the case if open on this side, 


) 
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C 
without the city. He appeals to the Jews whether the 
fact, that Siloam and the other fountains beyond the 
§ walls which had refused to flow when in their pos- 
| session, but were now pouring forth ample supplies for 
the Roman army, did not plainly prove their being for- 
saken by God. Beside this express mention of the 
fountain as without the walls, we must remember, that 
if Josephus’s account of the triple defences is correct, 
i that part of the city in which it was situated (if within 


the wall) was not then in possession of the Romans, but 
of the Jews themselves. It is more probable too, in a 
defensive point of view, that the wall should have run 
along the high precipitous ground, than that it should 
have been brought down so low as to include the pool 
of the Virgin. The reader will then please to remem- 
ber, in his examination of the view, that the wall probably 
ran higher up the ridge of Ophel than is there repre- 
sented. As to the second question, whether it ran in 
front of the temple, thus forming a double defence, as 
supposed by Dr. Robinson, it may be said that 
the natural steepness of the site, taken in connexion 
with the stupendous masonry of the temple wall, must 
have defied all attack from this quarter. Nor is there 
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any trace of its foundations. 


* A correspondent suggests that the city wall might have run 
between the pool and watercourse of Siloam, so as to exclude the 
former, and yet preserve to the city the use of the latter. (See View 
and Account of the Pool of Siloam.) * 
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TOWERS—PALACE— BRIDGE. 33 


Such then, at this period, was the Hill of Zion, 
the ridges which are now covered with corm, being 
then the most magnificent part of Jerusalem. Be- 
sides the tower of Hippicus, Herod erected two others, 
on the old wall, (a little to the right of that tower 
in our view,) named after his deceased brother, 
Phasaelis, and his wife, Mariamne. Josephus enlarges 
on the strength and beauty of these towers, and 
places within their shelter, on the summit of Zion, 
the palace of Herod himself, with its gardens and 
fountains, its baths and porticoes, overlooking the whole 
city. Around it were probably grouped the principal 
palaces of the nobles, and an open place, called the 
Xystus, for public concourse, was in this neighbourhood. 
The hill communicated with the temple by a bridge, 
the remains of which still exist, as before stated; this 
is restored in the view. 

The course of the second wall has been subjected to 
more controversy than any other point of the topography 
of the city. Josephus describes it as starting from the 
gate Gennath, near the tower of Hippicus, and encom- 
passing the northern quarter of the city, as far as Fort 
Antonia, at the N.W. angle of the temple court As 
it is imposible to say exactly where this gate was 
situated, and even if that could be determined, what 
was the course of the wall thence to the fort, two 
theories have been maintained, the one including, the 
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34 ACRA—AGRIPPA’S WALL. 


ether excluding, the site of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Its general direction is obvious enough in 
our view, crossing the Tyropeon and the upper part 


of Acra. 


VY 


The quarter of the city thus enclosed, communicated 
with the temple by flights of steps and causeways: it 
must have been the chief seat of business, as in the 
present day. Here were crowded together the narrow 
streets of the various craftsmen, among which the sol- 
diers of Titus were entangled and repulsed. It was 
without this wall that the crucifixion took place. 

The third, or outer wail, did not exist in the time of 
Christ, but was built shortly after by Agrippa, to enclose 
a populous suburb which had extended to the north, 
and had it been completed with the strength he designed, 
would have lon g protracted the fall of the city. Its course 
was from the tower of Hippicus to that of Psephinos, 
on the extreme west, (in the distance of our view,) a 
lofty bulwark, which commanded a view of the Jewish 
territory, from Arabia, on the east, as far as to the sea. 
This at least appears tobe the sense of the passage, though 
itis very doubtful if the Mediterranean could really have 
been seen. It thence swept round EK. by S. passing 
near the Monument of Helena, and joined the old wall 
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temple wall, or perhaps one connected with the adjoining 
fort. Having endeavoured to explain, as clearly as the 


| in the valley of the Kidron, i. e., as we suppose, the 
QO 
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HEROD’S TEMPLE. 36 


case admits of, the nature of these defences, the temple i 
and Fort Antonia next require notice. | 


a 


The general history of the temple, to the time of Herod, 


has already been briefly traced. This monarch rebuilt 
it, with its surrounding cloisters, in a style of great 
splendour, as well, probably, as the bridge connecting it 
with Zion. The area on which it stood is described, 
in general terms, as a square, surrounded by a wall 


and cloister; within this vast enclosure, called the | 


court of the Gentiles, was a second court, also sur- 
rounded by a wall; to this there was an ascent by a 
flight of steps ; on its east side was “the Beautiful Gate.” 
This was again divided into the courts of the Women 2 
and the Priests, beyond which latter stood the temple { 
itself, its golden front reflecting back “a fiery splen- : 
dour when the sun rose above the mountains of 

Arabia.” Of its position we give a general idea in owr | 
view, but of its gates, cloisters, and splendid external 
decorations we are deterred from offering any detailed 
illustration, both from the difficulty of the subject, as well 


as from the suspected exaggeration of the historian. 
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The architecture of this temple was probably Greek or 
Roman, fancifully applied, and not, like that of Solo- 
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mon, of a Tyro-Egyptian character. 
Southward of the temple is seen the quarter called 
Ophel, which communicated with it by a gateway, 


perhaps the same still existing, (see description of 
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36 OPHEL—ANTONIA. 


the great mosque.) It extended towards the Pool of 
Siloam, near which, just below the supposed east or 
Fountain Gate, tradition places the “king’s gardens,” 
mentioned by Nehemiah. 

The tower or fort of Antonia is placed by Josephus at 
the north-west corner of the temple area, and described 
as standing on a rock, (exactly answering the present site 
of the governor’s house.) It was strong and extensive, 
communicating with the outer court of the temple, and 
it was divided by a deep trench from the suburb of 
Bezetha on the north, which is still presumed to exist 
in the traditionary pool of Bethesda.* 

Such was the city—grand, stern, and impregnable in 
aspect, encompassed by its surrounding hills and 
ravines. Thus it might have burst upon the vision of 
Jesus and the tempter, described in “ Paradise Re- 
gained,” as passing through 


The air sublime, 
Over the wilderness, and o’er the plain, 
Till underneath them fair Jerusalem, 
The holy city, lifted high her towers; 
And higher yet the glorious temple reared 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 
Of alabaster—tipt with golden spires. 


* According to this account, before the erection of the third wall, 
this fort and trench must have formed the northern defence of the 
city. — 
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NEW TESTAMENT ASSOCIATIONS. 37 


Let us, before we pass on to describe its destruction, 
sum up fora moment the New Testament associations 
connected with our view. We have before us the the- 
atre of the principal events of the life of Christ, while at 
Jerusalem. From the brow of the sacred hill, then 


covered thickly with the tree which has given it its 


eternal name, he looked over the magnificent city, to 
which his disciples, in their pride, called his attention, 
and wept over its approaching ruin. Down the slope of 
Olivet he had approached the city, and passing into the 
depth of the valley of the Kidron, ascended to the Tem- 
ple, amidst the loud hosannas of the multitude. He 
must have either entered it directly by the Gate, con- 
spicuous in the temple wall, or by one further to the 
right, which led into the city, and thence into the 
court of the temple. The outer court of the Gentiles 
is that from whence he expelled the money-changers, 
and here, and in the inner, he taught daily to the people. 
The deep groves through which he passed on the sides 
and at the base of Olivet, are those to which he was 
accustomed to retire with his disciples, and to traverse 
on his way to Bethany ; and here traditiou has given the 
name of the Garden of Gethsemane to a group of ancient 
olives, in the depth of the glen, and has also pretended 
to identify the scene of the ascension, and of the pro- 
phecy of the ruin of Jerusalem. 

It was most probably in Fort Antonia that Jesus was 


38 SIEGE BY TITUS. 


brought before Pilate, and, according to tradition, at a 
later period here Paul narrowly escaped the infuriate 
Jews, being borne by the soldiers from the cloister within 
its shelter.* On the swell of Acra beyond the second 
wall, the crucifixion took place. 

But a few years after this event, as is well known, 
Jerusalem was encompassed by the Roman legions. 
We will briefly trace the progress of its destruction, 
principally to assist the reader of Josephus in under- 
standing the localities of his account of the siege, which 
are, however, often as vague as his estimate of 
numbers must be exaggerated. 

Long before the Romans appeared before Jerusalem, 
its devoted inhabitants had become the prey of civil 
discord. Eleazer, the head of the Zealots, (so called 


from their determination to reject all compromise with — 


» 


the Romans,) was opposed by the moderate party, who 
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sought peace from a conviction (but too well founded) 
of the hopelessness of resistance. While the most bit- 
ter animosity existed between them, the subtle and 
unscrupulous John of Gischala entered the city, on 
his retreat from Galilee. At first his artful policy in- . 
duced him to affect a neutrality ; but when the people, 
led on by Ananus, the high-priest, and goaded to 
madness by the crimes and oppressions of the Zealots, 
in a moment of resistless fury drove them into the 


* Acts, xxi. 30. 
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FACTIONS IN THE CITY. 39 


second court of the temple,—where they remained 
shut up,—by representing himself the friend of the 
popular party, he then obtained the office of media- 
tor. Once among the Zealots, he threw off the 
mask, declared himself their partisan, and advised 
them to send privately for assistance to the Idumeans. 
A messenger stole forth, and in a short time a host of 
these fierce tributaries arrived before the walls. Ananus 
harangued and endeavoured to disperse them; but 
possessed, as they were by a conviction that the Zealots 
were the ffiends of liberty, it proved in vain. While 
they remained excluded from the city a terrible storm 
arose, and profiting by the noise and confusion it occa- 
sioned, the Zealots sawed open one of the temple 
gates, stole past their enemies, and opened the city gates 
to their infuriated allies; who ascended into the city 
and overpowered the guards. A fearful slaughter of the 
people took place. Ananus was put to death, and the 
wretched people were hopelessly given up to all the 
violence and rapine of the contending factions. 

Eleazer and John, partners in oppression, were soon 
at deadly feud between themselves. The former seized 
the inner, while the latter possessed the outer court of 
the temple, where a constant conflict was kept up, and 


the stores wasted in reckless and drunken extravagance. 


Such was the misery of the people that they willingly 
admitted a third party into the city, to check the others ; 


40 POSITION OF TITUS’S CAMP. 


a man who, like John, had gathered together a band of 
robber associates, and wasted the surrounding country.— 
This was Simon, the son of Gioras, who occupying the 
upper part of the city, directed thence his attacks 
against the Zealots in the temple. 

While the resources of the city were thus wasted by 
eivil dissension, Titus advanced with the Roman army, 
and took up his position along the north-west wall, judging 
it impracticable to force the city in any other direction. 
The position of his camp is indicated in the view, occu- 
pying the high ground, extending from the head of 
the Valley of Hinnom to that of Jehoshaphat. A legion 
may also be seen encamped at the foot of the Mount 
of Olives. 

The factions within the city were now compelled to 
unite for its common defence; and whatever may have 
been the cruelty of their conduct to the herd of famish- 
ing inhabitants, (and it should not be forgotten that 
this is narrated by Josephus, their bitter enemy,) 
we cannot refuse them the meed of praise for 
daring and determined valour: step by step they de- 
fended what was to them the city of God, as well as of 
their fathers ; sustained in their heroic endeavours, we 
cannot doubt, by the belief that, in their darkest hour 
he would appear gloriously for the deliverance of his 
chosen people, and the confusion of her pagan 
oppressors. 
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MODE OF ATTACK. 4] 


After a narrow escape, while reconnoitring, from a 
desperate sally of the Jews, Titus proceeded to level 
the plain, pitching his tent, as in a central position, 
near the tower Psephinos, and approaching his engines 
to the wall, in spite of every opposition from the 
besieged, he succeeded in erecting his battering-rams 
against its weakest portion. Fierce conflicts took 
place around these engines, the Jews repeatedly sallying 
forth with torch and sword to destroy them. ‘To cover 
the attack, and drive the besieged from the ramparts, three 
mighty towers, one of which fell in, were advanced 
to the wall, and every kind of missile thence showered 
so continually upon the defenders, that they could no 
longer venture to appear, and, as usual, drop large sacks 
to break the force of the terrible battering-ram, which 
threatened soon to effect a breach: the balistas and cata- 
pultas, too, engines of great power, similar to gigantic 
cross-bows, were incessantly hurling into the city huge 


stones, which beat down whole ranks. 
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42 REDUCTION OF THE SECOND WALL. 


Our sketch is intended to illustrate the mode of 
attack. In the foreground are the towers covering the 
attack of the battering-rams ; a balista is still nearer. 
Behind, the third or outer wall is seen extending to the 
tower of Psephinos on the extreme right. The second wall 
may be traced from the Antonia and temple, up to Hip- 
picus, forming the second line of defence to be forced, 
when the first was broken. 

The first wall was abandoned by the Jews, who retreated 
behind the second, which now became the object of a 
general attack. To John was confided the defence of 
Fort Antonia, and to Simon that of the rest of the wall, 
to its junction with the old one. The same measures 
were resorted to for the reduction of this as of the 
other; the great engine was brought up—incessant con-— 
flicts took place, in which the besieged, as well as the 
Romans, displayed the most desperate bravery. At 
length a small breach was made, and the troops poured 
into the narrow and crowded streets of the lower city. 
There they were entangled and attacked from the roofs 
and side-alleys with such fury that, after a considerable 
loss, they were compelled to retreat without the wall ; and 
it was some days before Titus regained his advantage, 
and ventured to re-enter the streets of the lower city, 
which were defended, like Saragossa by the Spaniards, 
or Mexico against the troops of Cortez. 


In the meantime famine, the most fearful and extreme, 
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BREACH OF SECOND WALL—FAMINE. 43 


was preying upon the wretched inhabitants; whole 
houses were full of dead, and the fierce defenders of 
the city remorselessly tore the last morsel from the 
perishing woman and child. The measure of woe was 


indeed full—within the city was death in his direst and 
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most fearful form; the weak were the prey of the strong ; 
and the sword of the domestic oppressor hung over the 
heads of any who sought to escape to the Romancamp. 3 
Aware of the deep misery of the Jews, and no less satis- 
fied of their unyielding courage, Titus, for a while, 


ceased from his attacks. For several days his legions 


defiled, in the pomp of war, around the city, with a 
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view of exciting terror in the want-stricken inhabi- ; 
tants. But though multitudes of the dying wretches UU 
would have hailed the Romans with transport, the stern Hy 
factions were fixed in’ their determination. It was in 
vain that Josephus harangued his countrymen; they 
‘hurled back reproaches in his teeth, and defied the . 
q Romans to wrest from them “the City of God.” Thus ~ \ 
6 repulsed, Titus resolved to surround the city with a = 
‘ trench, and, by cutting off all possibility of supply, to 
ii leave the famine to do its awful work unchecked. Jose- 
% phus describes the trench as extending from the camp of ¢ 
a : the general (now fixed in Bezetha, within the old third i 
5 wall,) along the valley of the Kidron, and by the edge 
* of the Mount of Olives, and by the high rocky ground 
above the village of Siloam; thence probably pass- 
Bs 
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44 TRENCH. 


ing near the foreground of our view, it swept down past 
the king’s gardens, and up what is now called the 


Hill of Evil Counsel, and encircling Zion and Acra, was, 


) 


| joined again to the camp. It was surmounted by 


thirteen garrison towers ; and such was the ardour of the 
legions, that itis said to have been completed in three 
days. It is described as five miles in circumference, 
which would make that of the ancient city to be 


about four, or perhaps a little more, considering that 
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it was drawn through the centre of Bezetha, and not 
round the entire wall. 
This measure, of course, increased the famine to the 
utmost. Fearful stories of its ravages were current in 
the Roman army. “ The hands of the pitiful women,” 
it was said. “ had sodden their own children for meat,” 
and the heaps of rotting ‘bodies, thrown over the walls, 
attested the extremity of their distress. The city had be- 
come a pestilential charnel-house, and yet its chief bul- 
warks, the Antonia, the temple, and the upper city, 
remained untaken. After repeated attacks had failed, — 
Titus strove to rekindle the failing courage of his 
troops by an energetic address, and a forlorn-hope was 
urged to scale the wall, but after many instances of 
heroic valour it was repulsed. Still the fort was breached 
and crumbling, and the Jews, worn out with their inces- — 
sant exertions ; one night while they lay in troubled sleep 
upon their arms, the trumpet sounded, and the Romans 
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STORMING OF ANTONIA. 45 


poured through the breach into the ruinous bulwark. 
A terrible conflict took place—friend and foe were 
indiscriminately hewn down in the darkness—the Jews 


retreated within the shelter of the temple-court be- 
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low.* This was at length taken, and the Jews retreated 
within the second. If the reader will again consult 


our view, he will form some idea of the desperate 


situation of the band of fanatic heroes, who with 8 
no hope, save, perhaps, the still abiding one of Divine U 
deliverance, were cooped up in these narrow contines, a 
from whence was no escape but through the midst 

of their enemies. Rallying around their temple, 

hemmed in by the burning cloisters, for the Romans 8 
had set fire to them, they determined to die in its U 
defence; nor was it long before their fatal hour r 


drew near. 

Titus had been struck with admiration at the splen- 
dour of the temple, which it had cost him so dear to 8 
approach and examine ; and it was his earnest wish to 


save it from the flames, by seizing the cloister, and fy 


* In the account of Josephus a considerable space is supposed be- 
tween the Antonia and the temple; and building upon this, Dr. 
Robinson has adopted the supposition, (vide account of great mosque, ) 
that the ancient temple area occupied about two-thirds of that of 
the present mosque. That some barrier existed on this side is evi- 
dent from the statement of Josephus, that a considerable time 
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elapsed before the Romans possessed themselves of the great Court 
of the Gentiles. 


46 DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE, 


driving out the Jews. Thus resolving, he retired to rest 
in the Antonia, intending on the morrow to try a gene- 
ral assault. But a trifling incident defeated all his 
wishes. The Jews had ventured to sally forth from 
their burning hold, and the Romans driving them back, 
burst with them through the gates, and reached the 
temple. —A wild and sudden impulse seized them; 
discipline was absent, and a soldier mounting upon the 
shoulders of his comrades, threw a blazing brand into 
the sacred building. As the flames sprang up, the Jews 
uttered a cry of despair and vengeance, and madly 
rushed upon the swords of the Romans; the rage and 
hate of the soldiers irritated by the long-protracted 
defence of the city, now found an awful issue: the 
carnage at the foot of the blazing building was 
horrible. In the midst of the tumult, Titus and his 
officers burst into the court, crying to the soldiers 
to extinguish the fire; but all efforts were in vain: 
to the rage of vengeance was added the thirst of plun- 
der, inflamed by the sight of the splendid interior of 
the temple, glittering in the red light of the flames. 
He entered, and renewed his endeavour to save it, but 


was compelled to retire by the resistless progress of the 


conflagration. 


“It was an appalling spectacle to the Roman—what was it : 


to the Jew? The whole summit of the hill which commanded 
the city blazed like a volcano. One after another the buildings 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE. 47 


fell in with a tremendous crash, and were swallowed up in the 
fiery abyss. The roofs of cedar were like sheets of flame ; 
the gilded pinnacles shone like spikes of red light; the gate- 4 
towers sent up tall columns of flame and smoke. The neigh- fh 
bouring hills were lighted up, and groups of people were seen U 
watching, with horrible anxiety, the progress of the destruc- i 
tion: the walls and heights of the upper city were crowded 
| with faces, some pale with the agony of despair, others scowl- 


ing unavailing vengeance. The shouts of the Roman soldiers, 


as they ran to and fro, and the howlings of the insurgents, who 


were perishing in the flames, mingled with the roaring of the 
conflagration, and the thundering sound of falling timbers. 
The echoes of the mountains replied or brought back the 
shrieks of the people on the heights: all along the walls 
resounded screams and wailings; men, who were expiring with 
famine, rallied their remaining strength to utter a cry of 
anguish and desolation.”* 
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48 TITUSS ADDRESS—BRIDGE. 
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at this moment. In the foreground are the ruins of» 
Fort Antonia; below is the great Court of the Gentiles ; 


within this the immer court, and the blazing “temple. 


On the right is seen the bridge, along which the 
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desperate Simon and John, having cut their way 
through the horrible confusion, effected their retreat — 
into the upper city, whose towers are lighted up by the 
conflagration. 


Jerusalem had now fallen, so far as the spirit of her 
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defenders was concerned. The temple was destroyed ; 
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all illusion was at an end; God had visibly forsaken his 


people. Yet the upper city remained untaken. Weary Sa 
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of slaughter and destruction, Titus addressed the defen- 
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ders across the bridge communicating with it—but 
they refused to surrender. Some time was consumed 
before banks could be raised against the wall, on 
the steep edge of the Tyropeon. It was not defended 
with the wonted Jewish courage; but when the is r 
Romans joyfully burst into the last stronghold of =h9 
- their enemies, they found little but silent streets, and 
houses full of dead bodies. The chief authors of the 
war, Simon and John, long baffled all search: John at 
length surrendered, and was spared, and sent to Italy 
Simon lurked for some time among the temple vaults, 
but was obliged to come forth, and was reserved to 
grace the triumph of the Roman conqueror. 
We shall briefly trace her subsequent history, so far 
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SCULPTURE IN ARCH OF TITUS. 49 


! 
© 
as regards the changes in the site and appearance of the 
city. Of all the splendour we have endeavoured to 
represent in our engraving, few vestiges remained. A 
portion of the western wall, inclusive of those bulwarks, 
the towers of Hippicus, Phasaelis and Mariamne, was 
left standing as a memorial of the triumph of Titus, and 
also as a shelter for the Roman camp left behind by him. 
© Zion and Acra were ruined; the second and third walls 
t had already been destroyed in the progress of the siege. 
. Of the temple and its cloisters, no one stone remained 
upon another; but the lower courses of the walls of 
the great area were preserved by the very destruction of 
the upper, which overwhelmed and sheltered them, and 
they remain to this day, and, to all appearance, 
willremain for ages, awful memorials at once of the past 
splendour and misery of Jerusalem. The bridge was 
probably then broken down, but a portion of the arch 
still peints out its position. 


We have, preserved down to our own times, a con- 
temporary representation of the captives bearing the 
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50 ADRIAN’S CITY. 


vessels of the temple, in the sculpture within the tri- 
umphal arch of Titus at Rome. It is of deep in- 
terest, as their only authentic memorial of the wor- 
ship of the Jews. The sketch is reduced from the work 
of Piranesi on Rome. 

As we descend the stream of time from the period 
of this memorable siege, we find few data for tracing 
the changes in the appearance of the city. She long 
remained in ruins, but gradually arose from her ashes. 
On the commencement of a fortress’ by Adrian, the 
Jewish people again broke into a revolt, and another 
sanguinary war, which ended as before, in their sub- 
jection, was waged under the standard of the 
famous Barcochab, the false Messiah. Adrian then 
completed his design, and raised a temple to Jupiter 
on the site of that of Herod; and it is also supposed, 
though this is a matter of controversy, desecrated 
those of the crucifixion and entombment, venerable in 
the eyes of the Christian population, which had gra- 
dually been forming, by the erection of a temple 
to Venus. The limits of this city, long known as 
Alia Capitolina, were probably nearly the same as 
the present. When, under Constantine, Christianity 
became the established religion of the Roman empire, 
he built a splendid church upon the spot which 
had been covered, as above stated, by heathen 
structures. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 51 


Jerusalem was thus rendered for many years the 
centre of the devotion of the age; and as the fond wish 
of the pious pilgrim sought to discover every spot of sa- 
cred interest, it was equally the advantage of his spiritual 
guides to find them for him. Not that we are justified 
in supposing that all were pure inventions, but that 
in the absence of all accurate topographical research, 
the general credulity assigned, without hesitation, what 
appeared to be the most probable sites of Biblical his- 
tory, as well as others arising out of legendary additions, 
such as the tomb of the Virgin, and the dwelling-place 
of prophets and apostles. On the accession of Julian, 
with a view to humble and confound the Christians, he 
invited and assisted the Jews to rebuild their temple, 
but the progress of the work was interrupted by what 
appeared miraculous agency. Explosions from the sub- 
terranean vaults—arising from some unknown cause— 
terrified the workmen; and the death of the emperor, 
which occurred not long after, put an end to the attempt. 
The general character of the architecture of Jerusalem 
must now have resembled that of Constantinople itself, 
while its extent was probably about the same as at 
present, its churches and convents, of Byzantine archi- 
tecture, rose among the wrecks of the Pagan temples of 
Adrian. Hosts of pilgrims poured into Palestine. Mo- 
nastic life was everywhere established, and the traveller 


sees in the gloomy solitudes of St. Saba, and the inac- 
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cessible crags of the Mountain of the Temptation, thou- 
sands of cells hewn in the rock, once tenanted by as 
many enthusiastic anchorites. The relics of holy men, 
natural objects of veneration to the pious mind, as 
they became in the popular superstition embued with 
wonder-working powers, were sought with such ardour, 
that a regular trade in them was soon established. Jeru- 3M 
salem, the centre of this degeneracy, now naturally be- 
came the chosen seat of every corruption ; a terrible visi- 
tation awaited her. The Persians, under Chosroes, 
stormed the city, destroyed the churches, and massacred 
hosts of the inhabitants. His ravages received a check 
from the Greek emperor Heraclius, who entered the 
city, bearing on his shoulder the holy cross. This tem- 
porary occupation by the Persians was but a prelude to 
its conquest by the Saracens, under Calif Omar, when 
the religion of Mahomet became established. It was at 
this period that the city began to assume its present 
appearance. The noble mosques of Omar and el- 
Aksa, still standing, and other Saracenic buildings, were 
then erected. The temporary occupation of Jerusalem 
by the crusaders has left few traces, except in the Church 
of the Sepulchre: they destroyed nothing beyond the 
Mahommedan emblems. The Turks, who succeeded 
them, and who have ever since held possession, have 


moulded the scene of so many revolutions into its pre= 
sent form. 


SUMMARY. 53 


To sum up our examination—of the time of Jewish 
glory under Solomon there are but few vestiges, of the 
long interval between his reign and that of Herod, 
nothing that we are able to identify—of the works of this 


splendid tyrant, there remain several interesting relics ;— 
such as the tower of Hippicus, and, unless we suppose 
them to be of a more ancient date, the temple wall and 
bridge. The Roman architecture of Adrian is swept 
away, if we are not to refer the Golden Gate to that 
period ; but there are many traces of the Byzantine of " 


Constantine, Justinian, and the early ages of Christianity. 


= 


The principal part of the existing city is of Saracenic 
architecture, with later additions by the Turks. But 


after all these mutations, the site is the same, unchanged 
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and unchangeable ; and whatever disputes may arise as 
to particular points, the “ city itself,” to use the words of 
Lamartine, “is a monument the eye cannot be mistaken 
in;” the unquestionable scene of so many events, for 
ever memorable in the history of our race. 
We now hope that we have succeeded in conveying 
to the reader a general and distinct impression of the 
ancient city. Aware that many details may be dis- 
puted, and perhaps set aside, we are quite prepared to 
: find ourselves in error, and can only claim the humble 


merit of directing attention to the subject, and fur- 


nishing some data for the judgment of others. 
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54 ANCIENT JERUSALEM. 


The reader is next invited to walk with us around the | 
modern city, and at every interesting spot to recal | its 
ancient associations, and to fix its image in his nin 
so far as our materials will enable him to do so. 
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WALK I. 


MOUNT ZION. 


FROM THE LATIN CONVENT BY THE JAFFA GATE AND THE 
LOWER POOL OF GIHON TO THE HILL OF EVIL COUNSEL, RE- 
TURNING BY THE WELL OF JOB—THE POOL OF SILOAM—THE 
TOMB OF DAVID—THE ZION GATE—THE ARMENIAN CONVENT 
—THE CHURCH OF ST. JAMES—THE TOWER OF HIPPICUS, AND 
THE POOL OF HEZEKIAH. 


“ His foundation is in the holy mountains.” 

“The Lord loveth the gates of Zion, more than all the 
dwellings of Jacob.” 

“ Glorious things are spoken of thee, O city of God.” 


« And of Zion it shall be said, This and that man was born 


in her, and the Highest himself shall- establish her—” 


Such was the city of David three thousand years 
ago, the scene of not a few of the events of his singular 


career, which are commemorated in his Psalms, and 


the sepulchre of himself and his descendants. 
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56 CITY OF DAVID. 


In tracing the early history of Jerusalem under his 


rule, as described in scripture, we should .bear in 
mind that it is to this most ancient portion of the city 
that it refers, and that the other quarters of Acra, 
Moriah, and Bezetha were, at a later period, suc- 
cessively added to its narrow confines. The “ Royal 
City” of David was indeed little better than a hill 
fort, the wild hold of a successful chieftain, whence 
he might descend upon his enemies as an eagle from 
his eyrie. The ages which have elapsed since that 
early day, while they have witnessed the rise and fall 
of the city and people over whom he ruled, have 
only served to increase and extend, to the earth’s 
remotest bounds, the knowledge and appreciation of his 
Psalms; and thus a glory will ever be reflected back 
upon the bleak and forsaken hill, where he lived and 
died, and lies buried. 

We need hardly say, that there can be no remains of 
what was once the city of David. Monkish traditions, 
indeed, pretend to point out some, but they are 
wholly destitute of foundation ; a vast accumulation 
of debris, from thirty to forty feet in depth, has 
buried every fragment of it. But though the surface 
of the hill may have somewhat changed, its general 
form and character are, and ever must be, the same. 


Our first walk shall be devoted to its examination: 


a reference to the map will show the course we 
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pursue. In this, and our other excursions, we shall 
assume the Latin Convent as our starting-place, because 
it is the usual abode of travellers while at Jerusalem. 
Descending the steep narrow street in which it is 
situated, we reach the Jaffa Gate, having on our left hand 
the Citadel, which we will describe en our return. On 
issuing forth we find ourselves on the shelving brink of 
the Valley of Gihon; and descending into it by the 
Bethlehem road, we reach in a few minutes a remark- 
able excavation, which is represented in the annexed 
cut.* The road is seen descending from the gate down 
into the valley, across its open fields of corn, which 
thinly covers the bare and stony soil; a few scattered 
olives, grey and silvery in hue, and the rugged Gothic 
outline of the walls and towers of the citadel, add to 
the sombre character of the view. The pool itself is 
formed by the erection of stone barriers across the 
valley, by squaring the rocky sides, and clearing out 
the soil. On the level ground, higher up the valley, 
is another ancient pool of much smaller dimensions. 
These are called the Upper and Lower Pools of Gihon. 
; They are now in a ruinous state, and quite dry. These 
works are certainly of very high antiquity, and we may 
regard them as unquestionably Jewish, perhaps of 
the time of Solomon, to whom the remarkable pools 
near Bethlehem, constructed for the use of the city 


* lon the Map. 
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of Jerusalem, are also attributed.* The aqueduct from 
these last mentioned pools is seen passing over the 
valley, on nine small arches; it bends round towards ae 
the temple, and is supposed to enter its area. In the r math =e 
foreground is a reservoir connected with it. A peasant | By. 

is drawing water from it, and another holding open a ' 
large skin ready to be filled, while women are waiting 
for a supply, and cattle drinking from a hollow trough. 
Flocks are seen scattered about the valley, and crossing 
the stone dam of the pool. On the left hand is the 
road to Bethlehem. 

From this point the Valley of Hinnom, descending — 
rapidly, forms a rugged glen between the steep side of _ : 
Zion and the Hill of Evil Counsel. his latter, as 
will be seen by a reference to the plan, is a bold height, 
exactly opposite to Zion, and equally rocky and preci-— i 
pitous ; and from its summit we obtain a grand andcom- _ 
manding view, which embraces many important points akg 
in the topography of the city. We have been obliged : 


to reduce our sketch to a small scale, and can give 


only its more prominent objects. On the left of the aa a 
view is seen the west angle of the city wall. Werecog- 


* Dimensions from Robinson :— = Ti 
Length along the centre . - 592 feet 3 ns 
Mean breadth =. 5 - 260 
Depth E ; 37 +(e 
+ 2 on the Map. x, 
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nise the ground we have previously traversed, the Lower 
Pool of Gihon being very prominent, and the Valley of 
Hinnom ; but the bend of the valley at this point pre- 
vents us from seeing the towers of the citadel, which are 
concealed by the advanced crest of the hill. Thence, 
by a succession of rugged terraces and broken steeps, 
Zion descends to the utmost depth of the Valley of 
Hinnom, at the point where it meets the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, sweeping round from under the temple, 
whose course may be traced between the great mosque 
in the centre of the view, and on the other hand 
the high tops of the Mount of Olives, and the sepulchral 
crags of the village of Siloam. 

This is the best view of the mount that can be 
obtained, yet it fails in two material points. The 
course of the deep valley, which intervenes between 
it and Moriah, is not seen, though it may partly be 
traced; and the extensive level space on the top of 
the hill is concealed by the walls of the city. 

With a recollection of the topography of the ancient 
city given in our introductory chapter, we shall have no 
difficulty in bringing before the mind’s eye its ancient 
condition. ‘The fort of the Jebusites, the “upper city,” 
occupied the crest and level of the hill; the lower town 
probably extended nearly to its base, and a strong 
wall encircled the whole. In the time of David, its 
general appearance must have been the same, but with 
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an increase in the number and beauty of the buildings. 

On the brow of the hill, a noble and commanding posi- 

tion, overlooking the rest of the city and the deep valleys 

and rugged mountains which stood round as bulwarks and 
defences, emblematic of the protection of Jehovah to his 

chosen people, stood the palace of the poet-king. Near 

this spot the tradition of the “Pool of Bathsheba,” 

recalls the passion and crime of the monarch; and re- 
treating from the side of Zion, from his rebellious son, 

he paused and wept on the side of Olivet, which is seen 

in the distance of our view. The level platform of the 
mosque on Moriah, is the spot where the “plague was 
stayed.” The scattered allusions to his favourite dwell- 
ing-place are still appropriately descriptive of its general 
position and character; but where is the splendour with 

which it was invested by his imagination? Who can see, 

in the bleak, unpicturesque hill before him, surrounded 

with gloomy ravines and arid and desolate ridges of naked 

rock, that Mount Zion, “beautiful in situation, the joy 

of the whole earth,” of which glorious things are said not 

only in the Psalms, but throughout the whole range of 
Hebrew poetry? Its dull slopes, once covered with bs | 
towers and palaces, and thronged by a people whose 3 
bones are mingled with the soil, are now terraced and 
ploughed, and but sustain a poor crop of wheat and | - 
sprinkling of olive-trees. Broken paths descend into the ae 
valleys below; and a flock of goats, with a solitary. shep- a 
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herd, or at long intervals an Arab woman, slowly 


mounting the steep ascent, alone relieve the melan- 


choly vacancy of a scene, which in general is silent re) 
as the grave. U 
The Valley of Hinnom is here seen in its full extent, fy 


skirting the base of Zion, from the high ground west of 


the city to the extreme point on the right, where it 


meets the Valley of Jehoshaphat. ‘Thisis one of the 5 
most remarkable features in the scenery of Jerusalem, 
and of the worst renown in her history. ~ 
The deep shades of this glen, as is well known to the | 
reader of scripture, witnessed 
oO 
‘¢ _____ the dark idolatries ry 
Of alienated Judah,” e) 
¢ 
their sanguinary worship of the gods of the surround- 
ing nations, of which Milton has given a catalogue.* 
o “ Ahaz,” we read, “ burnt incense in the Valley of the 6 
1 son of Hinnom, and burnt his children in the fire, after i 
; the abominations of the heathen, whom the Lord had 8 
cast out before the children of Israel; he sacrificed and 
burnt incense on the high places, and on the hills, and 
under every green tree.” Hezekiah, however, took away 6 
the altars that were in Jerusalem, and cast them into the ‘ 
O 
* «< The pleasant Valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence r 
And black Gehenna called, the type of hell.” 
See Panavise Losr. Book I. 
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brook Kidron. Manasseh, next in the sad list of 
idolatrous kings, caused his children to pass through 


the fire, in the valley of the son of Hinnom. 


. 

An impressive scene occurring here, is brought 
ry before us in the book of Jeremiah. The prophet 
| takes a potter’s earthen bottle, and summoning the 
| ancients of the people and the priests, goes forth 


to the “Valley of the son of Hinnom which is by the 


: entry of the east gate.” Here he denounces the idola- 
ie’ trous cruelties practised in the blood-stained glen, 
and threatens Jerusalem with the deserved and terrible 
retribution which befel her in the destruction of the 
© city by the Babylonians, and the captivity of her 
| children. 
at There is something in the scenery of this valley, 
and the hill above, its tombs hewn in the rock, long 
since tenantless; the gray gloom of its old fig and 
g olive-trees starting from the fissures of the crags—the 
U overhanging wall of Zion, desolate almost as in the time 
ry ofher captivity, that forcibly recalls the wild and mournful 
grandeur of the prophetic writings. Within it too, 
is the traditionary “ Aceldama,” or Field of Blood, of 
is} the traitor Judas ; a small plot of ground, overhang with 
| one precipice, and looking down another into the glen 


below, on which is a deep charnel-house, into which it 


was formerly the custom to throw the bodies of the 


dead, as the earth was supposed to have the power of 
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rapidly consuming them. This place was selected as 
the burial-place for pilgrims who died at Jerusalem in 
the middle ages. Such are the scenes that have 
passed in Hinnom—it is like the scroll of the prophet, 
“written within and without with mourning, and 
lamentation and woe.” 

Before we descend from the summit of the Hill of 
Evil Counsel, we should perhaps notice a theory of the 
celebrated Dr. E. Clarke, that this was the real Mount 
Zion, Hinnom being the Tyropeon, and the present 
Mount Zion the Hill of Acra. (See Plan.) This wild 
notion, which unsettles at once all the topography of 
the city, has been well disposed of by Dr. Robinson. 
Zion, we know, communicated with the temple-courts by 
a bridge, and a portion of that bridge still remains, lead- 
ing plainly across to the present generally-admitted 
site; whereas, the hill on which we stand is nearly 
a mile distant across hill and valley, as may be seen by 
referring to the view, and never could have communi- 
cated with it, either by a bridge or otherwise. We 
should not have noticed this almost-forgotten theory, 
but that we are anxious to establish the fact, that no 
doubt can reasonably arise as to the principal features 
of the city and its neighbourhood. 

There are scattered ruins about the crest of the hill, 
which it is impossible to give any account of: tradition, 


however, which has given to the hill itself the name of 
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“The Hill of Evil Counsel,” because here, it is supposed, 
that the priests and elders took counsel to destroy 
Jesus, has dignified their shapeless remains with the 
title of the House of Caiaphas, the high-priest, and 
head of the guilty confederacy. Besides the view of 
Zion, which we have represented, the hill commands, Z 


on one hand, the plain of Rephaim, crossed by the 


‘Bethlehem road, where, in the time of David, the 


Philistines encamped against Zion,* and whence they 
were driven home with immense loss. The distant 
mountains of Moab bound the view eastward, and the 
back of the Mount of Olives is seen sloping into the 
solitudes of the desert. 

As we bend our steps down the broken surface, to- 
wards the angle of the valley of the Kidron, (see Map,) 
we come upon numerous excavated sepulchres, pic- 
turesquely grouped one above another, but none of 
great extent or importance. Some of these we should 
imagine to be the most ancient at Jerusalem. It is 
probable that these were the burial-places of the earliest 
inhabitants of Zion; and that, as the city spread north- 
ward, the tombs also extended in that. direction—an 
idea which is confirmed by their more important and 
decorative character. They form part of that immense 


range of similar tombs, which sweeps round the who a 


extent of the city, and would alone testify, were there 


* 2 Samuel, v. 
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no other indication, to the former existence of a great 
and wealthy people. Some travellers have exagge- 
rated their extent and beauty. ‘Their original tenants 
appear to have been followed by others of the Christian 
era, to judge by a Byzantine painting of the Virgin, in 
one of them. 

The tombs extend to the very base of the hill, where 
we now reach an open spot, the most cheerful in its 
appearance, perhaps, of any around Jerusalem, a little 
verdant oasis of corn-fields and gardens, formed by 
the junction of the two valleys, that sweeping round 
the city, meet here, and descend into the desert of the 
Jordan. It is irrigated by the water from the Pool 
of Siloam above, and mulberry and fig-trees, of un- 
usually vigorous growth, attest the tradition, that here 
were once the gardens of Solomon. Its confined area 
presents a pleasing character of rural occupation and 
cheerfulness. 
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The wood-cut* presents a threshing-floor, sketched 
ou the spot ; the yoked oxen slowly treading out the 
corn, which is charged in rich clustering heaps on the 
back of the camel, or brought in in sheaves upon the 
heads, or in the bosom of the reapers: it is a common 
scene throughout Palestine, and probably differs in no 
respect from the same in the days of the patriarchs. In 
the centre of this fertile spot is a very deep well, arched 
over, which Drs. Robinson and Olin agree in con- 
sidering as the “ Kn Rogel,” mentioned in the book of 
Joshua, as on the boundary of the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, which here passed up the Valley of Hinnom, 
on the south side of the ancient fortress of the Jebusites. 

There seems no reasonable objection to this sup- 
position, as the boundary-line is plain and distinct, and 


the position of a well in the East is as unchangeable 


as the landmarks of nature. When Adonijah, even 
before the death of David, assumed the title of king, 
he made a feast at En Rogel, and assembled his parti- 


zans. By the advice of Nathan the prophet, the 
mother of Solomon made an appeal to the dying 
monarch, who ordered Zadok the priest, and Nathan, 
to bring her son to Gihon, and proclaim him king, 
The noise of the popular rejoicing startled the usurper 
and his companions at their feast, who hearing the 


cause, “ were afraid, and rose up, and went up every 
* View 3 on the Map. 
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man his way.”* Josephus, in his account of this 
transaction, calls the spot, “ without the city, at the 
fountain which is in the king’s garden.”+ This, 
well describes the locality. It would also seem that 
not far hence was the “ East Gate” of the city, 
(see Frontispiece,) already alluded to as the scene of 
Jeremiah’s denunciation, and the same by which the 
unhappy Zedekiah sought to escape from the Baby- 
lonians. 

The valley of the Kidron below this spot southward 
is, for some distance, tolerably cultivated ; it then de- 
scends into the desert of the Dead Sea, where, around the 
lonely convent of St. Saba, it displays scenes of dreary 


and savage sterility. Half an hour's ride from hence will 


_ conduct us among these solitudes, where the black tents 


of the Bedouins are spotted over the limestone hills, 
so near does the desert approach this side of the holy 
city. Our steps, however, are not at present bent in 
that direction, and having skirted the west and south 
sides of Zion, we shall now ascend, by its eastern slope, 
to the point from which we started. 

A little above the fountain of En Rogel near the 
path which leads up the valley of Jehoshaphat, there is 
a mulberry-tree of unusual size, the traditional scene of 
the martyrdom of the prophet Isaiah, and a favou- 
rite halting-place for wayfarers and shepherds, who 


* 1 Kings, i. + Robinson. 
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drinking from a .channel filled with water, conducted 


from the Pool of Siloam. This is a few paces above 


| repose under its ample shade, while their flocks are 


at the mouth of the valley of Tyropeon, which here 
| separates Zion from Ophel, the lower part of the ridge of 


vot 


Moriah. (Vide skeleton view.) The annexed en- 
graving* represents this spot, so dear to the imagination 


of our great Christian poet, who, 


“ With darkness and with danger compassed round, 
And solitude,” 


in dreams beheld the hallowed precints of “ Zion, and 


the flowery brooks beneath,” and thence invoked the 


=—— 


nightly inspiration of his heavenly visitant. 

We descended the steps of the fountain, worn and 

polished by the footfall of ages, and seating ourselves, 

| under the cool, moist arch, in the soft obscurity of the 
! 


cavern, a delicious shelter from the burning noon-day 


— es eS 


beams of a July sun, listened to the gentle current of 
the “waters of Siloam that go softly,”+ and drank with 
the palm of our hand, from the refreshing and limpid 


stream. The humidity occasioned by the spring has 


ornamented the walls with mosses and parasite plants, 


and given to the spot acertain beauty, which, apart from its 
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associations, would be attractive in the midst of the dust 


and heat of the immediate environs. And as the Arab 


* View 4 on the Map. + Isaiah. 
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POOL OF SILOAM. 69 


women of the valley came down to fill their pitchers, we 
could not but remember that the daughters of Judah 
frequented it for the same purpose two thousand years 
ago, that kings and prophets and the Redeemer himself 
have drank of its consecrated waters.* 

In the view before us, the path to the fountain 
is seen above the edge of the pool, on the right, 
and figures are descending the steps under the arch, 
down to the water, which flows out by a small orifice 
into the square pool, and thence by a channel into the 
valley below, as before stated. ‘The remains of pillars 
at the side and in the basin seem to indicate that, at a 
former period, it must have been wholly or partially 
covered; and it has been supposed that this is also the 
“ Bethesda,” with five porches, where at certain hours 
an angel, according to the popular tradition, troubled 
the waters, which were then supposed to possess a 
healing power. This receives some countenance from 
the fact, that there is a singular ebb and flow in the 
stream, noticed by many travellers, and lately witnessed 
by Dr. Robinson, but beyond this there is nothing to 
support the conjecture. As to the identity of Siloam 
itself there can be no doubt, as it is described by Jose- 
phus, as at the extremity of the ‘Tyropeon, which 


exactly answers to its present position, and to no other. 


* This is the scene of the miracle described in John, enapter ix. 
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70 SUBTERRANEAN CHANNEL. 


Whether the pool were just within or without the “East 
Gate” of Jeremiah, or “ Gate of the Valley” of Nehe- 
miah, the ground in our view, now terraced and culti- 
vated, must formerly have been covered with buildings, 
and busy with the hum of a constant thoroughfare. 

It has been ascertained, by the persevering research 
of Dr. Robinson, that the water is brought to this pool 
from that of the Virgin, higher up the valley, (see Plan,) 
by means of a channel cut through the rocky hill of 


Ophel, a work of great labour. Its length, as measured 
by him, is 1750 feet. To what era can this be attributed? 
| 
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It must have been subsequent to David’s time, as 
the city was then confined to Zion; but we shall not 
err, probably, in supposing that the increase of the city 
and cultivation of its environs in the time of Solomon, 


led to the formation of these, as well as other works 


necessary for its supply of water. The earliest mention 
of Siloam itself is that by the prophet Isaiah, above cited. 

From the Pool of Siloam we strike upwards to the 
summit of Zion, by asteep, toilsome path, among rugged 


terraces, faced with stone, and sustaining a few olives, 
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and slopes covered with a wretched crop of wheat; and 
as we gradually ascend, the view becomes grand and 
extensive, till, pausing on the brow beneath the friendly 
shade of an olive, the eye ranges over the terraced 
slopes of the hills direct to the platform of Moriah, 
occupied by the temple, and the deep valley of the 
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VIEW FROM ZION. 71 


Kidron sunk among the desolate hills ; Olivet, with its 
southern extremity, the Mount of Offence; and the 
Hill of Evil Counsel. Beyond are the wild solitudes of 
the desert, the Dead Sea, and the long range of the 
Moab hills, unbroken by a single peak. It is a great 
enjoyment to sit here as the evening declines, and the 
long shadows are projected from the city walls over the 
valley below, and up the breasts of the hills, gradually 
gaining upon the outstretched view, till the last roseate 
glow, beautiful beyond description, lingers for a brief 
moment on the distant mountains. Nowhere is the arch 
of heaven more pure, intense, and cloudless than above 
the proud heights of Zion ; and no one who has sat there, 
at the hour when the evening wind springs up, sweeping 
freely over it, and rustling the few trees upon the ancient 
mount, will fail to record it among the choicest recol- 
lections of his life. 

- The group of buildings we have alluded to, as said to 
contain the tomb of David, stand on the brink of the 
hill, in advance of the city wall. They comprise the 
Mahomedan mosque, in which the supposed tomb is 
situated, and an Armenian convent, where various events 
of the life of Jesus have been placed by tradition, 
without the shadow even of probability. The Jews 
regard the supposed tomb, from which both themselves 
and the Christians are jealously excluded, with great 


veneration. The sepulchres of the kings of Judah 
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72 TOMB OF DAVID. 


were on Mount Zion, and probably hewn in the rock, 
like those about the city, they are alluded to as 


— 
a] 


: existing in the time of the apostles,* and Josephus, 


who describes them as deep under ground, gives a 


«28 


legendary narration of Herod’s breaking into them by 


night, and taking treasure thence, when flames burst 


out and slew two of his attendants; upon which he 


? 
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built a propitiatory monument at the mouth of the 
sepulchre. These resting-places of the kings may 


io 


aad 


still exist, buried deep beneath the ruins of their once 
flourishing city; and it is not impossible that, at some 


future period, excavations similar to those not far off 


i 
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which penetrated forty feet below the present level, 
may light upon their long-forgotten vaults. That the 
tomb of David is still standing above ground, is an idea 
that may be classed with many other Mahomedan tradi- 
tions, such as those of the tombs of Aaron, Samuel, and 
other venerable men. e 
We entered the building, which is evidently of the La 
Christian era, perhaps before the time of the crusades. 


} ; 


A large hall, on the second story, is shown as the caenacu- 
lum, or “upper room,” in which Christ celebrated the 
Passover with his disciples. This spot seems the 
chosen seat of tradition, for just without is the house of 
the Virgin Mary, to which she retired after the scenes of 


* Acts, chapter ii. verse 20. 
t See account of English church in this chapter. 
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TRADITION. 73 


Calvary. Dr. Olin says, “that he saw here respectable 
pilgrims from Germany, who sobbed audibly, and shed 
many tears.” ‘The Catholic traditions of Jerusalem are 
addressed to the devout feelings of the pilgrim—to his 
wish to follow Jesus from the cradle to the grave, and to 
recall, with thrilling distinctness, even the minutest 
events of his wonderful and affecting history. From 
the moment when, after danger and privation, the toil- 


worn bands approach the city, and 


* First behold 
Those holy turrets tipped with evening gold, 
In that glad moment when the hands are pressed 
In mute devotion on the thankful breast,’”’* 


they follow with undoubting faith and reverence the 
directions of their spiritual guides, who conduct them to 
every spot mentioned in the New Testament, as well as 
others connected with it by a natural interest. At 
the principal stations suitable services are performed, 
and the poor pilgrim retires from the scene consoled, 
and who shall dare to say unaffected for his good. The 
Jerusalem of his Bible was once a faint image—it is 
now a distinct reality, and its recollections mingle with 
his future devotions, often, we cannot doubt, to increase 
their sincerity and fervour. 

Before we leave this group of buildings, and enter 


* Wordsworth. 
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74 COSTIGAN. 


the walls of Zion, let us pause a moment over the grave 
of the unfortunate Costigan, an Irish traveller, whose 
imagination was haunted with the project of exploring 
the Dead Sea, and who died in consequence of fatigue 
to which he was exposed. He succeeded in getting a 
boat carried from the Mediterranean to the Lake of 
Tiberias, and descended the Jordan to the shores of the 
Dead Sea. With a single servant he launched forth, 
and reached its southern extremity. On their return 
the enterprising Irishman was exhausted. 


“ From nine to five it was dreadfully hot, and every night a 
north wind blew, and the waves were worse than in the Gulf of 
Lyons, (a peculiarity we have also noted on the Lake of Tibe- 
rias.) They suffered exceedingly from the heat; the first 
five days Costigan taking his turn at the oars; on the sixth 
their water was exhausted, and Costigan gave over; on the 
seventh they were obliged to drink the water of the sea; and 
on the eighth they were near the head of the lake, the servant 
himself exhausted, and unable to pull an oar. There he made 
coffee from the water of the sea, aud a favourable wind spring- 
ing up, for the first time they hoisted their sail, and in a few 
hours reached the head of the lake. The servant, feeble as he 
was, set out for Jericho, and in the meantime the unhappy 
Costigan was found by the Arabs, on the shore, a dying man, 
and carried to Jericho. He subsequently died at the convent 
in J sae but he never once referred to his a 
voyage.” 


There is also in the Catholic burying-ground eS 


* Stephens. 
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ZION GATE—LEPERS. 75 


tomb of a young American, who, during his last illness 
in the convent, is said to have renounced the errors of 
Protestantism, and to have returned to the bosom of the 
true church. We have lain under similar circum- 
stances, far from all friends, and can well imagine how 
the pious zeal of the only human beings around the 
dying man might affect his feelings at such a moment. 
The inscription over him is in bad taste, savouring more 
of the joy of the proselyte seeker than the sorrow of the 
friend. Not far hence is the burial-ground of the Ame- 
rican missionaries, obtained by them with some difficulty, 
which would be the resting-place of any Protestant 
traveller who might die at Jerusalem. 

On entering the Zion Gate we find ourselves at the 
point where the level ground slopes down towards the 
site of the temple. Nothing can be more dull than the 
view within the city—the high dead walls of the Arme- 
nian convent, broken ground covered with rubbish, and 
the half-ruinous houses of the Jewish quarter, keep up 
the impression of melancholy that rarely quits the mind 
of the sojourner in the City of David. The first human 
object too that will probably meet the eye, will be a 
miserable leper, sitting in the dust, and imploring cha- 
rity of the passenger. The hovels of this wretched race, 
who live apart from their fellow-men, are on the edge of 
an impervious thicket of prickly-pear, a little out of the 
path to the Jewish- quarter. We are unable to say 
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LEPERS. 


whether the disease is exactly the same as that men- 
tioned in Scripture.* 


* Their existence in Jerusalem, at the present day, recalls a scene 
in the New Testament, which has afforded the ground of a poemby 
one who has touched with great feeling on many other scriptural 
subjects. He thus describes the doom of the leper :— 


“ Depart, depart, O child 
Of Israel, from the temple of thy God ! 
For he has smote thee with his chastening rod ; 
And to the desert wild, 
From ali thou lov’st, away thy feet must flee, 
That from thy plague His people may be free. 


“ Depart ! and come not near 
The busy mart, the crowded city, more ; 
Nor set thy foot a human threshold o’er ;. 
And stay thou not to hear 
Voices that call thee in the way ; and fly 
From all who in the wilderness pass by. 


“ Wet not thy burning lip 
In streams that to a human dwelling glide ; 
Nor rest thee where the covert fountains hide 5 
Nor kneel thee down to sip 
The water where the pilgrim bends to drink, 
By desert well or river’s grassy brink. 


“ And pass thou not between 
The weary traveller and the cooling breeze ; 
And lie not down to sleep beneath the trees 
Where human tracks are seen ; 
Nor milk the goat that browseth on the plain, 
Nor pluck the standing corn, or yellow grain. 
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ARMENIAN CONVENT. 77 


Not far from the wretched abodes of these proscribed 
outcasts, is the splendid and spacious establishment of 
the Armenian convent, the only building in Jerusalem 
that presents any considerable appearance of comfort ; 
its compactly-built facade, the neatly-paved street in 
front, overshadowed by noble trees, and the portly and 
highly respectable looking monks about its doorway, are 
all redolent of ease, and wealth, and cleanliness—rare 
in the city of Jerusalem. Travellers have not been 
usually received here; but on the British consul’s 
applying on behalf of a distinguished nobleman, he was 
welcomed with so much courtesy, and lodged in such 
comfortable style, that we counsel any one who may 
be willing or able to sustain this character, to go there 
too. A simple “ Milordo,” with his solitary servant, 
whether English or American, had, perhaps, better seek 
a cell in the Latin convent, than in this wealthy 
establishment. 

On one occasion we visited the interior of the build- 
ing. Entering the strong, well-guarded portal, we found 
ourselves in a large court, neatly kept, surrounded with 
a picturesque range of buildings, and the wall of the 


“ And now depart! and when 
Thy heart is heavy, and thine eyes are dim, 
Lift up thy prayer beseechingly to Him, 
Who, from the tribes of men, 
Selected thee to feel his chastening rod 
Depart! O leper! and forget not God!” 
N. P. Wiis. 
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78 GARDENS OF HEROD ON ZION. 


church belonging to the establishment. The apartments 
within were very snug and well cushioned, in the oriental 
fashion. In the evening we resorted to the garden, the 
only one in Jerusalem at all worthy of the name, where 
we were presented with flowers; and seated on a terrace, 
under the shade of some noble pines, looked over 
the city and the Moab Mountains, bathed in the hues 
of sunset. These gardens recall the description by Jose- 
phus, of those formed by Herod on Mount Zion, adjoin- 
ing his palace, which indeed were probably, according 
to his statement, on the very spot :—“ There were many 
porticoes, one beyond another, round about, and in each 
of these porticoes curious pillars ; yet were all the courts 
that were exposed to the air everywhere green.* There 
were, moreover, several groves of trees, and long walks 
through them, with deep canals and cisterns, that in 
several parts were filled with brazen statues, through 
which the water ran out. There were withal many dove- 


cots of tame pigeons about the canals, &c.” We may ima- 


gine the beauty of these gardens, when the palm, cedar, 


and sycamore, with the fir, plantain, and fig, the olive, 


8 * The most beautiful gardens in Syria were those of Lady Hester 
s, Stanhope, enclosed within the walls of her residence, the Convent 
of Djouni, near Sidon. The green of the courts, in this delightful 
retreat, was as fresh as in England. The shade of the covered 


at 
walks and pavilions well answered the description of Josephus. 
They were entirely the result of her taste and devotion to gardening, 
but have fallen, since her death, into neglect and ruin ! 


CHURCH OF ST. JAMES. 


bay, and pomegranate mingled their fruit and flowers 
about the covered walks; and the fresh green of the 
courts was maintained by a copious supply of water, 
brought expressly into the palace. Here Mariamne 
walked in her gorgeous beauty; and hence Herod, in 
his remorse, fled into the desert, unable to endure the 
scene which recalled to him the image of his murdered 
wife. 

The church of St James, connected with this convent, 
is considered by travellers as one of the most sumptuous 
in the East; enriched by the liberality of wealthy 
Armenian pilgrims. We glanced at its interior, but 
were soon satisfied with the coup d’cil of tasteless 
decoration it presented. It is a splendid thing of the 
kind, 

“ Rich in barbaric gems, and pearl, and gold,” 
and adorned with multitudinous paintings in the hard 
style of the Byzantine school; but neither the architec- 
ture nor associations are of any material interest. 

Dr. Olin, who was here at Easter, describes the 
Armenian pilgrims as of the same comfortable character 
as their brethrenin the convent. This people, through- 
out the East, have a grave, comely, and respectable 
appearance, and remind us of the Quakers in our own 
country. 


“ The street before the principal entrance and the approaches 
to the convent, were always crowded with market-women and. 
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80 JEWISH QUARTER. 


other vendors of provisions, who were seated upon the ground, 
by sacks of hay and provender; or stationed at tables laden 
with fruit, confectionary, cakes, and other tempting eatables. 
This appeared, for the time, to be the most frequented market- 
place in Jerusalem; and I doubt not that these staid swarthy 
Armenians, clad in their heavy striped and brown woollens, 
diffused more money among the hucksters than the whole tribe 
of pilgrims beside. Their horses, of which there were hun- 
dreds standing in the streets, were all sleck and in good con- 
dition, and though not Arabians, were showy and full of mettle. 
Many of them had borne their ruddy well-fed riders hundreds 
and even thousands of miles, from the extreme parts of Asia 
Minor, from the shores of the Bosphorus, and from still 
remoter parts of the Turkish empire.” 


Enough of the Armenian convent. The Jewish quar- 


ter, which it overlooks, and which occupies, with its 


narrow lanes, the greater part of the eastward slope of 
Zion, towards the temple, presents a deplorable contrast. 
If the traveller have the courage to inhale the infected 
air of its close alleys, reeking with putrid filth, he will 
soon hasten out of them, with the deepest impression of 
the misery and social degradation of their unhappy 
occupants. As we shall return to the subject of the 
Jews, we shall only say here, that their quarter is the 
most wretched of the city, and with the exception of 
their synagogues, contains within its boundaries no ob- 
ject of ancient or modern interest, though formerly the 
most important within the whole extent of the ancient 


city, overlooking the temple, with which it was connected 
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ENGLISH CHURCH. 81 


by a bridge, near which was the Xystus, an open place 
for public intercourse, and in all probability the palaces 


A short distance from the Armenian convent, and on 
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5 
; of the higher ranks of society. 
the very spot where stood the palace of Herod, inclosed 
within the towers of Hippicus, Phasaelis, and Mariamne, 
is the unfinished church connected with the English 
Episcopal mission. Whenits erection was decided on, an 
architect was sent out from London, who unfortunately 
' fella victim to fever, only a month after the period of 


his arrival. The choice of the committee next fell upon 
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Mr. J. W. Johns, who, upon reaching Jerusalem, found 
the site still occupied by various buildings. Upon the 


removal of these, and digging to the rock, the foundation- 


oS 
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stone was laid by the bishop, and the work proceeded 
without interruption from the Turkish authorities ; while 
at this period false reports were current in Engand, of 
insult and annoyance offered to him and his clergy. 

It proved, however, to be one of great labour and 
difficulty, in consequence of the friable nature of the 
soil—a “débris” of rubbish, upon which it was consi- 
dered dangerous to build. In the course of excavations 
which were made with a view of laying the foundations 


on the rock itself, (which was reached at a depth of 
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twenty feet below the modern level,) various interesting 


era S 


discoveries were made, of one of which I insert an ac- 


count, kindly furnished by Mr. Johns, to whose work on 
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2 EXCAVATION. 


the subject of the church and the antiquities of its site 
just published, I refer the reader, for more minute and 


well-illustrated information. 


“ On excavating for the last pier, (the north-west angle of 
the nave,) I madea very interesting and remarkable discovery : 
the shaft was about ten feet square, and the débris we cut 
through was, upon the whole, of a more solid character than 
any of the other shafts we had excavated. The first thing 
that caught my attention, was the discovery of some paving 
tiles of a very unusual character; the surface was a deep red 
colour and very smooth, and by friction capable of slight 
polish: it was superior to anything of this description I ever 
saw, and resembled in some degree baked unglazed china: it 


was very brittle and exceedingly hard, and in colour similar 
to our ordinary tiles; these tiles appeared to have been used 
either for the linings of walls or paving, but from their thin- 


ness IT am more inclined to imagine they had been used for . 
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DISCOVERIES. 83 


the former purpose. gHaving collected some fragments of 
them, I gave directions for the men to proceed carefully with 
the excavation, and in a short time we arrived at some solid 
body, which, upon the earth and loose rubbish being carefully 
removed, turned out to be the extrados of an arched chamber 
of some description; which, however, (see section,) extended 
only over half the surface of the shaft: on continuing the 
excavation of the unobstructed portion, we discovered a door- 
way of good proportions, with an immense linthol running 
‘across, and resting on the solid jambs. It should here be 
remarked, that several linthols of the same description were 
found in different portions of the excavations, bearing evident 
proofs of belonging to one building. When the accumulated 
rubbish had been removed, and access obtained into the room, 
or chamber, it was found to be of a very superior description 
of masonry, the whole remarkably well wrought, and put 
together with the greatest precision, and remained in a state 
of great perfection and splendid repair, and had not been 
injured or displaced by earthquakes, which evidently was 
owing to its resting upon the solid rock. Finding it absolutely 
necessary to destroy this chamber for the purposes of the 
church, I had the arch-stones carefully removed, and discovered 
that there were within, steps, the whole breadth of the chamber, 
and running downwards towards a very solid mass of stone 
work, laid in courses, with some of the joints apparently 
fresher in their appearance than those around them. On 
carefully removing one of the stones, my surprise cannot easily 
be described, on finding an entrance into a passage of no 
ordinary construction, the bottom of which was some little 
depth below the floor of the chamber. On entering it, I found 
it had been an immense conduit, partly hewn out of the 
solid rock, and when this was not the case, it was solidly 
built in even courses, and cemented on the face with a hard 
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84 AQUEDUCT. 


coating of cement, about one inch thiek, and was covered over 
with large stones, retaining still a surface, such as we rarely 
find in modern erections. These landings, to speak technically, 
were about four feet long, two feet six inches broad, and eight 
inches thick. The direction of this aqueduct was east and 
west: I traced it westward till I arrived at a modern well, 
which had been sunk for the use of an oil-press in some 
adjoining premises: eastward I traced it upwards of two 
hundred feet, after removing several obstacles in the shape 
of loose rubbish which had, through the giving way of some of 
the roof-stones, found its way in; at last I came to an im- 
mense collection of this description of rubbish, which, from its 
quicksand nature, prevented me, at that time, from proceeding 
further, without hindering the progress of the church; I, 
however, built. up two shafts to the surface, with the intention 
of further examination at a future time, and also of making use 
of the conduit for the drainage of the premises. The question 
naturally arises, what could this chamber and aqueduct have 
been for? There isno doubt on my own mind, that they have 
been used for the purpose of supplying the inhabitants with 
pure water; and this is proved, by there being several aper- 
tures opening from the streets at distant intervals; the aque- 
duct was nearly level, the fall being so slight as to allow the 
water to remain level, so that’ by means of a line and bucket 
water could at any time be procured. The chamber was 
evidently a reservoir, to which, at some period, access was had 
by a flight of steps, but in what direction cannot at the present 
period be determined ; though, probably, from the position 
of the steps discovered, and also of the doorway, it was from 
the south. The aqueduct bears me proof of = 
greater antiquity than the vaulted chamber.” > 

* May it be supposed that this is the watercourse constructed by 
Hezekiah, with which its position in some degree corresponds, 
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The church itself proceeded as rapidly as possible. 
The massive foundations were finished, and the carved 
work of the pillars and arches carried on, so as to 
be ready for use, and it was considered as far superior 
to any that had for a long period been seen in Jerusalem. 
When the walls had arisen about five feet from the 
ground, and the work was in a fair way of speedy com- 
pletion, it was stopped by a combination of circum- 
stances, which had the effect of attracting the attention 
and jealousy of the Turks. An order was issued to 
prohibit its further progress, and we believe it remains 
in the same state to this day. This must be regretted 
even by those who do not look with a favourable eye on 
the mission itself. The design, in the early English 
style, was very beautiful ; and we cannot but hope that 
some arrangement may be made, which will enable its 
architect to return and complete it. 

But a few paces from hence is the citadel, which 
comprises a group of square towers of various antiquity. 
The greatest part appears to be of Saracenic origin, though 
its foundation may be of an earlier date. ‘The massive 
tower at its north-east extremity, close to the entrance 
of the city, is evidently much older than the others, at 
least itslower portion. The annexed view will give an idea 
though it does not communicate with the pool calledafterhim ? Or 


may we rather refer it to the time of Herod, and as being con- 
structed to supply the adjoining palace and gardens ?—Ep. 
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86 TOWER OF HIPPICUS. 


of it:* it is a grand and striking fragment, around which 


the shock of contending armies has for ages resounded. 


re) The style of the masonry is evidently Roman, and it is 
supposed with reason by Dr. Robinson, that this is no i 
r other than the Tower of Hippicus, one of the three noble 
bulwarks which were built by Herod to serve for defence 
and ornament to this part of the city, enclosed within 
a) which he established his palace. It is expressly stated 


by Josephus, that after the destruction of the rest of the 


city, these towers, which excited the admiration of Titus, 


OO as 


were left standing, partly as memorials of his conquest, 
and also as a shelter to the camp which he left behind. 
Though the two others, called after Phasaelis and Mari- 


amne no longer remain, there is every reason to believe 
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that this is really a wreck of the once proud and awe- 
inspiring bulwarks of Zion ; for the masonry is evidently 


not later than of the time of Adrian, and it can hardly be 
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supposed that any change in these towers could have 


occurred before his war with the Jews, when it is possi- 
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ble the others might have been destroyed. The position 
agrees well with that of Hippicus, which was at the north- 


west corner of the city, and we must place those of 
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Phasaclis and Mariamne a little lower down on the edge 


oO 


of the Tyropeon,t above the steep street leading to the 


bazaar. We quote the account which Josephus gives 


of these towers. 


* View 6 on the Plan, ' + See view of ancient city. 
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all that were in the habitable earth, for besides the magna- 
nimity of his nature, and his magnificence towards the city on 
other occasions, he built these after such an extraordinary 
manner, to gratify his own private affections, and dedicated 
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“ These were, for largeness, beauty, and strength, beyond 
; 
. 


these towers to the memory of those three persons who had 
been the dearest to him, and from whom be named them, 
: They were his brother, his friend, and his wife. This wife he 


had slain out of his love, (and jealousy,) as we have already 
related ; the other two he lost in war, as they were courageously 
fighting. Hippicus, so named from his friend, was square, its 
length and breadth were each twenty-five cubits, and its height 
thirty, and it had no vacuity in it. Over this solid building, 


which was composed of great stones united together, there was 


a reservoir twenty cubits deep, over which there was a house of 
two stories, whose height was twenty-five cubits, and divided 
into several parts, over which were battlements of two cubits 
high, and turrets all round of three cubits high ; so that the en- 
tire height amounted to four-score cubits,” &c. 


This agrees with the fact, that the base is solid, there 
being, at any rate, no passage into it known at present. 
Its dimensions, according to Robinson, are as follows :— 
east side, fifty-six feet four inches; south side, seventy 


feet three inches. Of the large stones some are between 


nine and twelve feet in size. 

Immediately below this tower, and extending as far 
as the Armenian convent, embracing the site of the new 
English church, must have stood the splendid palace 
of Herod, which is described by Josephus as very 


extensive, and such as might have been expected 
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from the magnificence of the monarch to whom not only 
Jerusalem, but so many other cities of Judea, owed their 
principal embellishment.—The building of the temple 
and completion of Fort Antonia, the erection of the three 
noble towers we have alluded to, and doubtless many 
other monuments of inferior importance, were his works 
in the city. Cesarea, whose shapeless ruins we have 
noticed in our introduction, was his entire creation ; for 
a solitary fishing-village he substituted a splendid 
sea-port ; and the noble hill of Samaria was decorated by 
him with temples and colonnades, of which considerable 
remains exist at the present day. Nor was his magnifi- 
cence confined to his own adopted country, but extended 
to many cities of Syria and Asia Minor.—But being 
alien in blood, and disposed to innovate upon the Jewish 
customs, by the gradual introduction of Roman practices, 
he was always an object of dislike and suspicion to the 
people. Perhaps a consciousness of this may have 
inflamed his natural jealousy and haste of temper, and 
hurried him into the many acts of sudden violence, 
which filled his own palace and the rest of his kingdom 
with cruelty. The unhappy. life and death of this 
monarch, to whom Jerusalem owed her last and short- 
lived splendour, form, as is well known, a tragical 
chapter in the history of Josephus. Suddenly raised 
to the throne, and himself the executioner of the 
best members of his family, his race was soon extinct; 


while over the proud structures which were to attest 
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his greatness to future ages, already hung the terrible 


visitation of Rome; which within half a century, 
left of them scarcely one stone standing upon 
another. 

Before we close our survey of Zion, we will conduct 
the reader to the roof of a house, occupied, at the time 


of our visit, by Mr. Whiting, an American missionary, 


long resident in Jerusalem, to whom we were indebted 
for many valuable suggestions and acts of courtesy. 
This view is interesting on many grounds. It exhibits 
on the left* a pool cut inthe rock, probably of great anti- 
quity, surrounded by the buildings of the modern city. 
This pool is, by Dr. Robinson, attributed to Hezekiah, 
who “ made a pool, and aconduit, and brought water into 
the city ;’+ the same alluded to in another place, where 
it is said, he also “stopped the upper watercourse of 
Gihon, and brought it straight down to the west side of 
the city of David.”{ The suggestion is at least highly 
probable. While on the subject ofthe supply of water, 
we should notice that Jerusalem is chiefly indebted to 
the rains of heaven for the necessary provision, which 
is gathered in the large and often ancient cisterns, 
with which almost every house in the city is furnished. 
The sketch gives also a good idea of the interior of 
the city, and the character of the houses, their flat 


“View 7or Plan. + 2 Kings, xx. 20. + 2 Chronicles, xxxii, 30. 
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terraces often serving as a promenade in the morning or 
evening coolness, broken with the small domes, which 
indicate the vaulted form of the apartments within; an oc- 
casional group of dark fig-trees or a solitary palm relieves 
the white glare of the buildings of the city. The house 
on which we are standing is situated, properly speaking, 
on the edge of Acra; and the valley of the Tyropeon is 
seen descending between this hill and Zion, the sloping 
buildings of which are on the right. On the left hand 
of the pool is the picturesque group of the domes and 
tower of the Holy Sepulchre: the massive square one 
is a relic of the Latin kingdom, and the tall minaret, 
nearer, of Saracenic origin. The eye slants down over 
Acra to the site of the temple, where the graceful 
Mosque of Omar occupies the centre of the platform, 
and the smaller one of el Aksa the right hand corner: 
at its left hand corner is a group of buildings, now the 
governor’s house, on the site of Fort Antonia. The view 
is shut in by the Mount of Olives, seen across the val- 
ley of the Kidron, here concealed, of course. 

Near this spot, and a little lower on the right, was 
probably the gate Gennath, from whence the second, or 
inner wall, of the ancient city, struck across towards 
Fort Antonia. The position of this gate, with the course 


of the wall, has given rise to much controversy, princi- 


pally because it involves the question of the identity of 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre. By those who deny 


church without its boundary, as it would have enclosed 
a space far too narrow for the ancient city, and also have 
excluded the pool of Hezekiah, which is seen in our 


view. 


It does, undoubtedly, appear surprising, that a prin- 
cipal quarter of Jerusalem, represented as extensive and 
populous should have been enclosed within such a nar- 
row space; but it should be borne in mind, that this 
objection is nearly as good against the course of any 
other wall that can be imagined, at all answering to the 
account of Josephus ; for admitting the gate Gennath, 
whence it started, to have been absolutely close to Hip- 


picus, which is far from probable, still the utmost sweep 
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this identity, it is contended, that the wall never could 
have taken such a direction, as to leave the present 
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that the second wall could even then have made, embraces 
a very limited space, little more than the other ; and un- 
acquainted as we are with the motive which may have 
decided the builders on a particular course, it is perhaps 
too much to say that the wall never could have excluded 
the present sepulchre, and that on this ground alone its 
site is mistaken. 

The annexed diagram* will illustrate the disputed 
point, and by comparing the map and frontispiece, (views: 
p- 96,) the reader will be able to judge for himself on 
this interesting question, as far as its topographical bear- 
ings are concerned. In our chapter on the Holy Sepul- 
chre, we shall notice the traditionary argument, which 
seems of great force, and shall only say here, that, on 
topographical grounds, we can see no sufficient objection 
to oppose to its apparent conclusiveness. 

We have now described, we believe, all that is of 
material interest about that most ancient portion of Jeru- 
salem, “the holy hill of Zion,” both within and with- 
out the present walls. This has been done, because 
to the mind of the reader of Scripture, Zion, for the 
most part, does not come out invested with the distinct 
interest which attaches to it as the original nucleus of 


the city, and the metropolis and tomb of David. It is in 


* We have here hardly represented the line of the second walt 
according to Robinson so circuitous, as it was supposed by him te 
have been. 
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this order that we have regarded it—and shall next pro- 
ceed to notice the present condition of Acra, Moriah, 
and Bezetha, those other quarters which were gradually 
added as the borders of the ancient city were enlarged, 
and its strength and splendour brought to perfection. 
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FROM THE LATIN CONVENT, BY THE VIA DOLOROSA, TO ST. 
STEPHEN’S GATE, THENCE BY GETHSEMANE AND THE MOUNT 
OF OLIVES TO BETHANY, RETURNING BY THE VALLEY OF 
JEHOSHAPHAT—THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS, AND THE DAMASCUS 


GATE. 


/ 


Ir is unnecessary to describe here those objects which 
lie within the city, between the Latin Convent and St. 
Stephen’s Gate. The descent is by a steep and rugged 
street, called the “ Via Dolorosa,” from the monkish 
tradition, that Jesus, laden with his cross, ascended it 
from the house of Pilate to the hill of Calvary. As far 
as the direction of the street is concerned, the tradition 


appears to be well founded. For even if we set aside 
the site of the sepulchre, it remains certain, that the way 
from Fort Antonia to the heights without the second 
wall, where Jesus was crucified, must have ran in nearly 
the same line as the present. 

By this gloomy street then, which, though its archi- 
tecture is of Saracenic or Turkish origin, rarely fails in 
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the deepening twilight, to produce a legendary impres- 
sion on the mind, we reach St. Stephen’s Gate, passing 
first under an archway, built up of fragments of various 
dates, where the same tradition points out that Pilate 
showed Jesus to the people, thence called the Arch of 
“Ecce Homo.” Let us ascend the wall a little to the 
right of this gate, and, before we quit the city, look out 
upon the ground we are about to traverse.* 

And if there be holy ground on earth, it is here. 
Nor is there anything to disturb the full impression of 
identity, which at once passes into the mind, with the 
scene of so many wonderful and touching events. We 
are neither confused with learned theories, nor repelled 
by the palpable inventions of pious fraud. We are here 
alone with nature, and ina silence, unbroken but by the - 
wind sweeping over the ancient walls, and tombs, and 
hoary olive-groves, may give up our minds to the full 
impression of the spot. 

Just beneath us, under the ancient Saracenic wall, ex- 
tends a narrow level ridge, occupied by the Mahomedan 
cemetery. The ruinous tomb ofa Santon rises above 


its humbler graves, where a few Turkish women are 


seated, as is their custom. Sunk beneath this ridge, is 
the valley of the brook Kidron, above it rises the Mount 
of Olives. 
The general appearance of this celebrated hill is, of 
* View 8 on the Map. 
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course, the same as in the time of Jewish prosperity. The 
cultivation of the valley below, and of the hill itself, must 
have been more careful; the groves of olives were more 
dense and flourishing, covering, perhaps, its whole sur- 
face. Its gardens were enclosed, and must have abounded 
in all the fruits and flowers of Palestine. 

Among these shades it was the custom of Jesus to 
retire with his disciples, after teaching daily in the tem- 
ple: and across the summit of the hill, (as seen in the 
view,) is the pathway by which he must so often have 
crossed to visit the family of Lazarus, at Bethany. 

On its brow he must have sat, when he wept over 
the fate of the devoted city; below is the garden that 
witnessed his agony and his betrayal. Of the general 
identity of the memorable scene there can be no doubt, 
for whether the “Golden Gate,” now walled up, (see 
view of it,) be that by which there was formerly a de- 
scent into the valley below, or whether the city gate 
was more nearly on the site of St. Stephen, it is 
certain, from the formation of the ground, that the path 
could never have been far distant: the camel-road to 
Bethany and Jericho, always a great thoroughfare, is 
probably the same as at present, (seen in the view,) as it 
crosses the lowest ridge of the hill. The pathways lead- 
ing over its centre, more directly to Bethany, are worn in 
its rocky surface, and have also every appearance of great 
antiquity. ‘The olive is still scattered about the sacred 
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mount, and a few half-cultivated gardens of fig and 
pomegranate trees assist in recalling the past. 

The buildings scattered over the hill are of monkish 
origin. On the summit is the Church of the Ascension, 


| on a spot obviously disagreeing with the statement of 
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the Evangelists, who place the scene at or near Be- 


thany ; a little below, is a small building on the point 
whence Christ is said to have predicted the ruin of 
the city. There are also some singular tombs, which 
escaped our notice. 

In the foreground of the view, is a part of the deep 
excavation which has been generally called the “ Pool of 
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Bethesda.” Where this pool was situated we have no 


means of knowing, unless it was identical with Siloam, 
as we have before conjectured.* It is far more proba- 
ble that this was the defensive boundary of Fort 
Antonia on the north; a few stones, of the same mas- 
sive masonry as at the south-east angle of the wall are 
seen at this also, which would seem to afford a con- 
clusive argument. ‘This trench extends fora distance of 
four hundred and sixty feet,+ at least, under the line of 
the present wall of the enclosure, which is modern : above 
it is seen a minaret connected with the establishment of 
the Great Mosque of Omar. The graceful dome of this 
building, with its fountain, groves, and the more distant 
i one of the Mosque of el-Aksa, form a beautiful group 


* Vide p. 73. + Robinson. 
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froin this point of view, seen over the wall of the Haram, 
the entrance to which may be seen just under the 
N.E. angle of the wall. 

We descend the steep broken path on the left of our 
view into the valley of the Kidron; and crossing its 
dry bed by a small arch, reach a group of singular and 
venerable objects. First, on our right is a stony plot of 
ground surrounded by alow wall, and enclosing eight 
olive-trees of very great antiquity.* Our sketch will 
give an idea of the gnarled and time-worn character of 
these trees, supposed to be those of the Garden of Geth- 
semane, a tradition we would not willingly disturb. 
There is something very impressive in the spot, shady 
and silent as it is, shut in by the high dead wall of the 
temple above on one side, and the woody heights of 
Olivet on the other. The hum of the insect, a distant cry, 
or occasional footfall seem to deepen its profound quie- 
tude, which, as Robinson remarks, is almost like the lone- 
liness and stillness of the desert. Through an opening in 
the ‘trees is seen the angle of the wall, hanging above 
the sepulchral Valley of Jehoshaphat, whose melan- 
choly cliffs close in the view. The trees themselves 
reminded me of the celebrated cedars of Solomon on 
Mount Lebanon, in the disproportionate hugeness of 
their venerable trunks to the thin foliage above. For 
ages the pilgrim has knelt and kissed them with tears, 
carrying thence a few of the scattered fruit, or a portion 
* View 9 on the Map. 
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of the bark, to remind him of the spot where, for his salva- 
tion, the soul of his Redeemer “ was sorrowful even unto 
death.” And though there may be nothing which estab- 
lishes this as the exact site of the Garden of Gethsemane, 
more than any other place in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, yet there is perhaps no instance in which the pious 
feeling that led the early Christians to fix every trace of 
the Redeemer’s footsteps, has so nearly lighted on the 
actual locality as here, while the character of the spot 
is such as powerfully to impress the imagination. To 
him, indeed, who has once sat beneath the shadow of 
these trees, there is scarcely any scene which is more 
deeply traced in his memory, clothed in its peculiar, 
indescribable mournfulness. 

Immediately opposite to this group of trees is a 
descent, by steps, to the singularly picturesque front of 
an extensive cavern, originally an important sepul- 
chre, in latter ages called the Tomb of the Virgin. As 
we never went about accompanied by the monks, it 
happened that we did not see the interior either of this 
or of the adjoining one, called the Grotto of Gethsemane. 
According to Lamartine:— __ 


“ The grotto is deep and high, and divided into two cavities 
by a sort of subterranean portal. There are also several altars 
sculptured in the rock. ‘This sanctuary, the work of nature, 
has not been disfigured by so many artificial ornaments as the 
other sanctuaries of the Holy Sepulchre. The vault, the floor, 
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and the walls are of the rock itself, distilling yet, like tears, 
the cavernous humidity of the earth which envelopes it. There 
has aiso been applied, above each altar, a bad representation, 
in pieces of leather, painted flesh-colour and of the natural 
size, of the scene of the glory of Christ, with the angels that 
present him with the chalice of death.” 


Leaving this chapel we slowly climb the steep ascent 
of the Mount of Olives, by one of the paths worn in the 
rock by the tread of ages, and here and there hewn into 
rude steps, gaining, as we advance, grand glimpses 
of the city, through a picturesque foreground of its 
ancient trees. From the extreme summit the view 
is perhaps the most interesting in the world. Je- 
rusalem is spread out like a map below the eye on 
one hand, and on the other is a wide and dreary horizon 
of desert country—the Moab Mountains, the Valley of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea; and still nearer, the 
wild hills, volcanic-looking, tinted with bright arid hues, 
through which runs the road to Jericho, as unsafe now 
as in the time when it furnished the appropriate scene 
of the parable of the “Good Samaritan.” 

Strange as it may appear, there is not even a 
tolerable representation of the view of Jerusalem from 
Olivet, although i is generally the first spot visited by 
the pilgrim, and has been elaborately described by every 
traveller. We do not profess, on this small scale, to do 
more than give its general character, but the point of 
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view* (considerably below the summit) was carefully 
selected at an angle which enables us to explain much 
of the topography of the city. The painter who would 
seek a more imposing outline, should descend still 
lower towards the valley, till the temple walls and dome, 
rising proudly above the deep glen below, present the 
finest subject for a picture abovt Jerusalem. 

It must be borne in mind, (compare Map,) that from 
this point, the lower part of the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
and that of Hinnom are cut off by the nature of the 
ground. 

To commence the description of the view from the 
left-hand corner:—here the upper part of Mount Zion 
is seen to advantage, with its extent of level ground. 
The mosque containing the supposed tomb of David is 
seen on the angle without the wall, looking over terraces 
of olives, down into the Valley of Hinnom. The first 
range of buildings within, with a small dome, is the 
Armenian convent, with its church. To the right of 
this the towers of the citadel, that of Hippicus being 
conspicuous at the right-hand extremity. Below these 
towers, on the ground sloping towards the mosque, is 
the Jewish quarter, its half-ruinous houses hanging one 
above another. The course of Tyropeon may still be 
traced, sweeping round it—between Zion on one hand, 


and Acra and Moriah on the other. 
* 10 on the Map. 
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e 
To the right of Zion is Acra; on its breast are con- 
spicuous the domes and tower of the Church of the 
Sepulchre; behind this the ground rises to an angle, * 
and the wall descends into a broad shallow valley sepa- { 


| rating Acra from Bezetha. The Damascus gate is in 
ihe hollow, and the road from it passes over the ridge 
beyond, towards Scopos, where Titus encamped. Be- 
re) zetha, the third hill, crowned with a Turkish mosque, 
| more tliinly inhabited, and interspersed with gardens, is 
on the extreme right of the city. 
In the centre is the great platform of the temple on 
Moriah, now occupied by the Mosques of Omar and el- 
¢ Aksa. This was the work of art—the upper slope of the 
hill being cut away, and the lower terraced up to form a 
level area. In the centre, and, as we suppose, occupying 
the site of the temple and its inner court, is the Mosque 
| 
| 
SS 


of Omar, and its broad esplanade of marble; the ascent 
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to it is by gates of elegant proportion. The immense 
space of the inclosure is adorned with groups of plane, 
cypress, and olive-trees. At its left-hand extremity is 
the smaller Mosque of el-Aksa; and bounding it at the 
right-hand corner is a prominent group of buildings, on 
a rocky foundation, with a lofty minaret adjoining. ‘This 


is now the Governor’s house, and it is undoubtedly the 
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site of Fort Antonia, which was on a precipice at the 
north-west angle of the temple courts. (Compare View of 
Ancient City.) From this point we shall hereafter give a 
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view. Along the further side of the enclosure is a 
line of colleges, &c., which, like the former cloister of 
the temple, on the same site, overlooks the city within. 

All under the left hand, or south-east portion of the 
enclosure, are extensive subterranean vaults, to which 
the entrance is beneath the corner overhanging the Kid- 
ron. The remains of the bridge to Zion, restored in the 
general view of the ancient city, are on the opposite 
side, near the corner, of course not seen. The cele- 
brated “Golden Gate,” walled up, is seen, with its two 
Roman arches, in the temple wall, not far from St. Ste- 
phen’s Gate. 

The massive ancient masonry of the great enclosing 
wall is particularly conspicuous, at the south-east, or 
left-hand angle, impending over the abyss; the rest of 
the walls around the city are Saracenic, and of far infe- 
rior construction. 

Beneath the wall of the temple is sunk the Valley of 
the Kidron, bare and gray; it sweeps round from the 
right-hand corner of the view. We may trace the path 
by which we left the city, from St. Stephen’s Gate, 
among the olives of Gethsemane. Below this the valley 
is a rocky cemetery—the Jewish burial-ground. The 
white top of the monument, called Absalom’s Tomb, 
and the flat grave-slabs, are seen between the olives. The 
narrow ridge, sloping down obliquely from the angle of 


the temple wall towards the left, and dotted with olives, 
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is the site of Ophel, just above the Fountain of the 

Virgin. The village of Siloam, among the tombs. is 
seen below the foreground, across the road to Jericho, 
along which camels are passing. Beyond the city ex- 
tends a bleak ridge—the battle-ground and point of 
attack alike of the Assyrians, Romans, Saracens, Cru- 
saders, and Turks. The isolated hill, in the distance, 
is called Nebi Samwil: it is about two hours’ ride from 
Jerusalem, and commands an extensive view over Gi- 
beon, Rama, and other scenes of Old Testament 
fame. 

To compare this view with the ancient city, let the 
reader, who will be at the trouble of forming a careful ex- 
amination, first consult the Map, Frontispiece, and Skele- 
ton-view. Making allowance for our being at a point 
too far to the right to enable us to see the Valley of Hin- 
nom and the bridge, and then identifying the positions 
of the temple and Tower of Hippicus, he may at a glance 
perceive the former direction of the walls, which en- 
closing all Zion, now without the modern limits, came 
up by the steep edge of Ophel, to the south-east corner 
of the temple. On the north of Zion the second wall 
ran from near Hippicus across by the Holy Sepulchre to 
the group of buildings at the right-hand corner of the 
temple, which we have before described as the site of 
Fort Antonia, while the outer wall took a direction from 
Hippicus towards the high ground beyond which stood 
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the Tower Psephinos, and thence swept round to the 


Valley of the Kidron, at Bezetha, enclosing nearly all 


von 
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the ridge now seen beyond the city. 


Our description has been somewhat tediously minute, 


eso 


but we have been anxious to explain every part of this 


> 


remarkable view, and by comparing it with others, to 
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give the student a clear idea of the relative position of 


SoC 


the ancient and modern Jerusalem. 


The city is also represented, for the sake of detail, by 


the broad light of noon, but we generally resorted to 
the Mount of Olives as the sun declined—solemn and 
almost sepulchral is the appearance that Jerusalem then 
presents. Here is a city, still to the eye extensive and 8 
populous, but no voice arises from its wide area, and U 
scarcely a solitary figure is seen on the hills and valleys e) 
around, to tell of its living tenants. The evening breeze 
rustles among the hoary trees, sweeping sadly the bleak 
rocky surface of the ground; the red light glances 8 
over the city, touching its domes and minarets with i 
a last dying gleam, and the dreary hills are broken © 
into grand masses of purple and vermilion; while 
the glen below, where sleep millions of the sons of 
Israel, and the sad groves, which shrouded the agony al 
of Christ, are sinking into the shades of night. fh 

Such is the hour to view Jerusalem, alone, seated s 


under some ancient olive, memorial of her past burden 


of glory and of guilt. Then looking eastward, over the 
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far horizon of Moab and the desert, glowing in the 
sun’s last rays, complete the indelible impression of a 
scene, that for its associations is unequalled in the 
world. 

Our survey of Olivet would be incomplete without 
visiting Bethany, the village to which Jesus so often 
retired, to visit the hospitable family of his friend Laza- 
rus, which is, in fact, at its eastern extremity. The 


footpath continues from the crest of Olivet, and as we 2 


lose sight of Jerusalem, presents us with a succession of 
wildly pleasing landscapes. ‘The approach is through 
the open corn-fields, the white roofs of the sequestered 


village are seen among groves of olives, which mark 


| 


nearly the extremity of cultivation, before we reach the 
solitudes of the desert. There are, on the right, the 
remains of a building of the middle ages, and on the 
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bleak hill beyond, the more extensive ruins of what 
appears a castle, but is in fact a forsaken village 
overlooking the Dead Sea and the Moab Mountains. 
At Bethany is shown a tomb, which tradition has 
selected as that of Lazarus. The pilgrim will linger 
about this pastoral spot, recalling the walks through the 
fields, where Jesus plucked the ears of corn by the 
way-side, or imagining the sister of Lazarus, coming 
forth with the mourners, to meet him, and conduct 
him to the tomb of his friend. No little excursion 
from the city is so picturesque in itself, or so pleasing 
in its associations, well embodied in the following lines, 


by a friend :— 


« City of David, for awhile farewell ; 
Thy dazzling shrines, thy narrow squalid streets, 
By wearied pilgrims thronged, alike I shun, 
And where, with gnarled roots and rugged arms, 
Wide straggling o’er the mountain’s steep ascent, 
Lone ancient olives linger still, to prove 
The name well fitting, breast my upward way. 
Its’s ridge o’erpassed, successive sink from view 
Thy trench-like valleys and thy scarped hills, 
Thy massive walls, thy towers, thy minarets, 
And a new landscape opens to my gaze. 
Oh, it is more than luxury to exchange 
The noisome odours of man’s crowded haunts 
The stifling sense of overhanging walls, 
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For such a scene as this; thus to inhale 

The pure free breath of heaven, thus to survey, 
Hill beyond hill, stretching in distant lines, 
And long succession. 


LOK 


On the horizon’s verge, 
The last faint tracing on the blue expanse, 
Rise Moab’s summits, and above the rest, 


One pinnacle, where'placed by hand divine, 
Israel’s great leader stood, allowed to view, 
And but to view, that long expected land, 
He may not now enjoy. Below, dim gleams 


GO amen ® 6c 


The sea, untenanted by ought that lives, 

And Jordan’s waters thread the plain unseen. 
Nearer, approaching range to range succeeds, 

Dark, lava seeming, dreary solitudes, 

Impervious to the plough, traversed alone 


Through gloomy ravines, where of old, “ a man = ; ‘6 
Fell among thieves,” and where the bandit, still, oe, ae 
Lurks for his prey, a wilderness of hills. o 


But from their base, in gradual ascent, 
With yellow corn-fields clothed, and bright relieved 
By groves of olives, spreads a sylvan scene ; 
Beauteous itself, but seeming doubly blest a 
In nature’s bounty, after tracts so wild. 

First meets the eye, a mouldering record 
Of western conquest, 

and to the hill-side, ta 

Here hid among her trees, a village clings, _ 
Roof above roof uprising; white thé walls, 
And whiter still by contrast, and those roofs, ; : 
Broad sunny platforms, strewed with ripening grain, — 
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And peopled thick with gaily coloured groups, 
Housing the golden produce of their toil. 
Above, one giant patriach of the woods, 
Throws the wide shadow of his foliage round ; 
And higher still; the patient labourer 
Contends undaunted with the stony waste, 
Wresting his hard-won harvest, till the soil 
Mocks his vain fruitless efforts, and alone 
Some wandering olive, or unsocial fig, 
Amid the broken rocks which bound my path, 
Snatches scant nurture from the crevic’d stone, 
And this is Bethany ! and here abode 
The favoured family whom Jesus loved ; 
To whose warm, humble welcome, ’t was his wont, 
Tracking the path but now I passed along, 
Oft to retire from foes and wavering friends. 
"T was here his verdict full acquittal gave, 
And high approval of the glowing zeal, 
Which, for “ the better part ” forbore to share 
A sister’s weak anxieties. “T was here 
He wept, in tender sympathy with woes, 
By his command so soon to be absorbed 
In grateful joy. Here, by his power divine, 
Bade death release its prey, the untrammell’d soul 
Return to earth, and gave a living proof 
And pledge of future immortality. 
And when his work all ended, he prepared 
To reascend his throne, this way he led 
His sorrowing followers for a last farewell. 
It seems a humble village, few its homes, 
And few and poor its dwellers; cottage roofs, 
Except one simple turret, are they all! 
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Yet save the neighbouring city, it were hard, 
If Palestine were searched, to find a spot 

On which the Christian traveller should muse 
With fonder interest, than Bethany.” 


Returning to the Mount of Olives, we thence descend 
obliquely to the village, as itis called, of “Selwan,” or Si- 
loam. (See map.) Few travellers take the trouble to climb 


into this strange nest of Arabs, and look down upon the 
dreary valley of Jehoshaphat, yet it is perhaps the 


most singular and impressive scene about the city. 


= ee 2 @ Gi seas 


Its general character may be gathered from our 
sketch. In the foreground are tombs hewn in the 
rocky sides of the valley, one above another, among 
which whole families of Arabs have made their dwellings, 


Y 


some niching their plaster huts against their sides, 


others creeping into the sepulchres themselves; the 


cries of infancy are heard to issue from their gloomy 
recesses, and where the bodies of the nobles of Judah 
were borne to their last home, with “ burnings” and all 


the pomp of funeral ceremony, the flocks of sheep 


CCR AD 


and goats, which wander over the valley, are driven 
for nightly shelter. Beneath this wild hold of “ dwellers 
in the tombs,” the dry bed of the Kidron is seen, over- 
hung by the steep precipice of Moriah, surmounted by 
the angle of the temple wall, of which the remarkable 
ancient masonry is here very conspicuous. From the 


roof of the cloister of the temple above it was “a fear- 
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JEWS’ BURYING-GROUND. ll] 


ful depth,” according to Josephus, down which the eye 
could not look without producing dizziness. This 
rapid slope is grey and bare, some scanty tufts of 
herbage scarce find root in its loose ashy soil, and 
towards its base, a few flat tombs are niched upon 
any practicable spot, hanging like the very image of 
oblivion, just above the channel of the Kidron, loosened 
from their precarious hold by its wintry toirent. 

Here, tco, along the melancholy glen, are seen the in- 
numerable grave-stones of the successive generations of 
the sons of Abraham; and to lay their bones beneath 
their Temple wail, is still the object for which the Jews 
are willing to live in Jerusalem, poor and despised ; for 
here they believe that God shall appear for Israel, and 
judge the nations that have afflicted her, when it shall 


please him to turn again the captivity of Zion. 


“For then will he gather all nations, and will bring them 
down into the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and will plead with them 
there for Israel, whom they have scattered among the nations. 


“ Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision, for the 
day of the Lord is near. 

«The sun and the moon shall be darkened, and the stars 
shall withdraw their light. 


“ But Judah shall dwell for ever, and Jerusalem from 
generation to generation.” 


Such is the prophetic tradition which hangs over this 
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dreary resting-place of the dead. Here, too, the Ma- 
homedan tradition places the scene of the last judgment 
and the perilous bridge of “ Al Sirat.” 

Nearly opposite to this sepulchral village, on the 
other side of the glen, is a fountain,* called in modern 


times after the Virgin. It is evidently a most ancient 


work, being connected with that of Siloam, (vide page 
24,) by a channel cut in the rock, explored with much 
difficulty by Dr. Robinson, who entering its opposite 
extremities on two occasions reached its centre, the 
passage in many places being so choked up, that he 
was obliged to draw himself along on his elbows. 

“ Only a single person,” he says, “ could have wrought in 
it at a time, and it must have been the labour of many years: 


* 13 on the Map. 
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there are many turns and zigzags. In several places, the 
workman had cut straight forward for some distance, and then 
leaving this, had begun again further back, at a different angle, 
so that there is at first the appearance of a passage branching 
off. We examined all these false cuts very minutely, in the hope 
of finding some lateral passage, by which water might come in 
from another quarter ; we found, however, nothing of the kind. 
The way seemed interminably long, and we were for a time 
suspicious, that we had fallen upon a passage different from 
that which we had before entered. But at length, after 
measuring nine hundred and fifty feet, we arrived at our 
former mark of eight hundred feet, traced with smoke upon 
the ceiling. This makes the whole length of the passage to 
be-one thousand seven hundred and fifty feet, or several hun- 
dred feet greater than the direct distance externally, a result 
scarcely conceivable, although the passage is very winding. 
We came out again at the Fountain of Siloam.” 


This traveller was also fortunate in witnessing the 
sudden rise and fall of the water, which was nearly a 
foot in less than five minutes, taking ten to subside to 
its former level. This, it appears, is often the case, 
so that while flocks are gathered around, as seen in the 
sketch, suffering from thirst, the water will suddenly 
flow, rising, apparently, from a deep hollow under the 
steps; but whether its spring is here, or the water 
conducted from the area of the temple above, remains 
to be discovered. 

The fountain is a place of great resort, from its 
central position, and its proximity to the village of 
Q 
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“ Selwan;” it is the general watering-place for the 
flocks that range about the valley and Mount of Olives. 
The wayfaring Arab pauses to drink; and horsemen 


from the city, and passing trains of camels, are often 


grouped together around its mouth. Above, is seen the 
angle of the temple, and the ancient city wall ran 
along the slope of Moriah, directly to it. Below this, as 
far as its junction with the Valley of Hinnom, the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat is tilled, and sprinkled with 


olives, but presents nothing of interest. 


| 


Pursuing our way up the glen, the path as we 
ascend, along the brink of the Kidron, soon brings 
us to the most remarkable group of tombs around 
Jerusalem.* And to obtain a better idea of them, 


s it is well to cross the valley, and ascend the pathway 
leading up towards Zion, whence they are strikingly 
picturesque. The first tomb on the left is square, 

. hewn from the solid rock, ornamented with lonice 

| pillars, and having a singularly shaped top, which, 

c though rather heavy, is not without a certain grace 

of outline and detail. This passes for the tomb of 

Absalom. The next, hewn in the rock itself, has a 

regular Doric portal. The third, standing in a square, 

cut out from the rock, with a pyramidal top, is heavy 
and inelegant; it is called the tomb of Zechariah. 


It is in vain to speculate as to whom they were really 
“14 on the Map. 
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erected for, certainly never for those whose names 
tradition has given them. They may be anterior to 
Herod, of the period when Greek architecture was first 
known in Palestine, or even of a later date, though this 
is improbable, as the monuments are important, and 
must have been cut from the rock, one would think, 
in the days of Jewish prosperity. So prominent a 
position, immediately opposite the temple, would hardly 
have remained unoccupied, when all the face of the 


surrounding valley was carved into sepulchres. 'e) 
Descending to the tomb of Absalom, (so called,) we | 
may pause, and drink from a well, the resort of | 

women from the neighbouring village of Siloam, of 
whose costume the sketch* we have introduced gives a | 
( 


( 

*15 on the Map | 
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very good idea. We ought to say, however, that it was 
not drawn on the spot, but from an Arab woman in the 
upper city. Nothing can be more graceful and easy 
than their attitudes ; and though the inhabitants of the 
village of Siloam are generally churlish, and even hostile 
to any one invading their caverned recesses, we never 
found any of their women refuse a draught of water to 
the tired pedestrian. The monument itself may be 
better made out from this point: it is a singular combi- 
nation, in a Greco-Egyptian taste, some of the details 
being very well executed. Those who have visited the 
the city of Petra, the capital of Idumea, whose temples 
and tombs are hewn in or from the rock, have remarked 
in these, though far inferior, a striking resemblance 
in point of style. 

As we ascend from the Jewish burial-ground, the 
valley changes its gloomy character for one more 
cheerful; the tombs give place to a thin sprinkling of 


corn and olives, and we soon reach again the hallowed 


shades of Gethsemane, whose ancient trees were always 
a halting-place in our walks about the city. 

Beyond this spot, in the centre as it is of the 
localities of the life of Jesus, few, we believe, pursue the 
course of the Valley of Jehoshaphat any further. But 
though tradition has not visited this, its upper and 
more retired portion, it is to us equally interesting, and 
we shall be happy if the details we give of it should 
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lead future travellers to bend their steps in that direction. 
The path, or track, is just behind the angle of the 
tomb of the Virgin. The valley is full of olive-trees, 
and the hill-sides are broken into cayerns. As we pro- 
ceed it becomes more open and cheerful, forming a small, 
round, cultivated plain, and having on the right gardens 
and vineyards in very good order; it is quiet and shel- 
tered, and abounds in more pastoral beauty than any 
other part of the environs of the city. May we not be- 
lieve that He, whose presence has for ever consecrated 
the spot, was here often touched with the gentle and 
soothing influence of nature—that among these chequered 
shades of the rustling olive, shut out from the turbulent 
city, he has often wandered in solitary meditation. Such 
was our feeling as we slowly followed our path along the 
hallowed ground. As we proceeded the sounds of 
rural merriment burst upon our ear—from the corn co- 
vered area of the small plain, where the reapers, men 
and women, in their bright dresses, were gaily pursuing 
their labour. Had the traveller approached the Holy 
City in this direction, across the hills from Anata and 
Bethel, he would have wondered at such descriptions as 
represent her “like a confused mass of cemeteries in the 
midst of a desert.”* She presents from hence a far dif- 
ferent aspect, as may be seen by the annexed view,t 
(guilty of no exaggeration,) taken from the hill above 
* Chateaubriand. +16 on the Map. 
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this point, (see Map,) to the right of the camel-road to 
Bethel. 

We may call this the most pleasing view of the city 
that can be obtained from any direction, and it will ena- 
ble the reader to understand the position of such por- 
tions of it as were inadequately represented in other 
views. By looking at the Map, he will see that 
we have selected three general views, each of which 
supplies the deficiencies of the others. The jirst em- 
braces Zion, the second the platform of the temple, and 
the view before us all the north-west portion of the 
walls, which were entirely concealed in the first, 
and but imperfectly seen in the second view. With 
this we complete our survey of the city from without 
the walls, as wellas of the surrounding hills and valleys. 

The broad shallow part of the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
we have just traversed, is below us, sweeping round from 
the right, not far from its origin in the table-land on the 
north of the city. It declines into the deep shady hol- 
low of Gethsemane, above which is seen the Mount of 
Olives, rising in steep profile, overlooking the temple 
area. Still lower down the glen we may trace the tomb 
of Absalom, and the gray crags above the Jewish burial- 
ground. 

The most conspicuous portion of this view is the 
north-west wall, enclosing Bezetha and Acra—this is 


seen stretching from the angle above the valley, across 


| 
| 
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the irregular plain on the north and west sides of the 
city, which extends from this spot to the brink of the 
Valley of Hinnom at the Jaffa Gate. (Compare Map.) 
The Damascus Gate is conspicuous in the depression 
in the centre of this plain. The entire wall is of Sara- 
cenic architecture, and at its north-east angle a trench 
defends it for some short distance. The third, or outer 
wall of the ancient city, took, it is supposed, a wider 
sweep, resting perhaps on the rocky ledges, which are 
seen in the view. 

This elevated plain, being obviously the weakest side 
of the city, has always been selected by invading armies, 
as the position of their camp, and the point of attack, 
from the time of Nebuchadnezzar to that of Saladin. 
The “camp of the Assyrians,” and the scene of Pom- 
pey’s attack on the temple, were within the present 
wall, and without the limit of the old second wall. That 
of Titus’s first attack was considerably on this side of it, 
being without the third, or Agrippa’s wall. 

It has been our object, in surveying the city from the 
different points, to draw attention to a few of the most 
remarkable events connected with its momentous his- 
tory.—Of its many sieges two in particular challenge 


our attention, both from their importance, and also from 


the clear description we have of the position of the 
attacking forces. Of the first of these and the destruc- 
tion of the ancient city by Titus—we have already endea- 
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voured to explain the localities. Standing as we now 
are on the spot where once the army of the Crusaders, 
under Godfrey of Bouillon, lay ranged beneath the eye, it 


may be well to quote Gibbon’s account of their siege 


before us. 


Nothing can be finer than the stanzas in which Tasso* 


describes the approach of the Crusading army to the long- 


¢ 
r of the city, and to explain it in connexion with views 
| desired city, and the first burst of their hostile array 


“ Winged is each heart, and winged every heel ; 


at upon the Moslem defenders 
| They fly, yet notice not how fast they fly ; 


The fervent sun’s ascension in the sky, 


Lo, towered Jerusalem salutes the eye ! 
A thousand pointing fingers tell the tale ; 


‘ Jerusalem !’ a thousand voices cry, 
* All hail, Jerusalem !’ hill, down, and dale, 
Catch the glad sounds, and shout, ‘ Jerusalem all hail !’ 


) But by the time the dewless meads reveal 


4 “ Each, at his Chief’s example, lays aside 

His scarf and feathered casque, with every gay 
And glittering ornament of knightly pride, 

U And barefoot treads the consecrated way. 

fe) Their thoughts, too, suited to their changed array, 


Warm tears devout their eyes in showers diffuse,— 
Tears, that the haughtiest temper might allay. 


* Wiffen’s Translation. 
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“ Meanwhile the guard that from a lofty tower 

In the far city cast abroad his view 

Marked the dust rise, and like a thunder-shower 

Printed in air, turn dark the etherial blue. 

The gloomy cloud seemed pregnant as it flew 

With fire,—anon bright metals flashed between 

Its shaken wreaths, and as it nearer drew. 

Dim through the storm were apparitions seen— 
Spearmen, and issuing steeds, and chiefs of godlike mien.” 

On surveying the position of the city, Godfrey of 
Bouillon appears to have chosen nearly the same posi- 
tion for his central post of observation and attack as 
that of Titus himself; viz. near its N. W. extremity. 
“ He erected,” says Gibbon, “his standard on the first 
swell of Calvary,” i. e. somewhere on the rising ground 
without the walls—and below the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. From hence “as far as St. Stephen’s Gate 
the line of attack was continued by Tancred and the 
two Roberts, and Count Raymond established his quar- 
ters from the citadel,” (at the tower of Hippicus) “ to the 
foot of Mount Zion, which was no longer included 
within the precincts of the city.” Thus the general dis- 
tribution of the forces round the walls appears closely 
to resemble that of the Roman army, the side of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat being too steep for attack. 

The onset is powerfully described in the “ Jerusalem 

Delivered.” The various instruments of ancient war- 


fare, before the invention of gunpowder— 
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“ Scorpions and strong balliste; whence were tost, 
Like lightning and like thunder on the towers, 
Lances, and quarried rocks, and sleet of arrowy showers ;—” 


and the tremendous cast of 


“ Stones from slings, 
Javelins from engines, quarrels from cross-bows, 
And mortal arrows from resounding strings ;—” 


the perilous escalade ; the Tortoise, where ‘ shield locked 
with shield,’ and one mounting on the other’s shoulder, the 
highest grasped the very battlements, till overwhelmed 
and crushed by a huge crag toppled from above by the 
besieged, the battering-rams, incessantly plied, but in 
vain, probably from their defective construction, owing 
to the want of timber, are successively brought be- 
fore us, and, lastly, the wooden towers, the final and 
successful expedient of the besiegers. 

The general course of the siege is thus briefly traced 
by the historian. 


« On the fifth day the Crusaders made a general assault, in 
the fanatic hope of battering down the walls without engines, 
and of scaling them without ladders. By the dint of brutal 
force they burst the first barriers, but were driven back with 
shame and slaughter to the camp. The use of vision and 
prophecy was deadened by the too frequent abuse of those 
pious stratagems, and time and labour were found to be the 
only means of victory. The time of the siege was indeed 
fulfilled in forty days, but they were forty days of calamity 
and anguish. A repetition of the old complaint of famine may 
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be imputed, in some degree, to the voracious or disorderly 
appetite of the Franks; but the stony soil of Jerusalem is al- 
most destitute of water, the scanty springs and hasty torrents 
were dry in the summer season,* nor was the thirst of the 
besiegers relieved, as in the city, by the artificial supply of 
cisterns and aqueducts. The circumjacent country is equally 
destitute of trees for the uses of shade and building ; but some 
large beams were discovered in a cave by the Crusaders. A 
wood near Sichem (the enchanted grove of Tasso) was cut 
down; the necessary timber was transported to the camp by 
the vigour and dexterity of Tancred, and the engines were 
framed by some Genoese artists who had fortunately landed 
in the harbour of Jaffa. Two moveable turrets were constructed 
at the expense and in the stations of the Duke of Lorraire and 
the Count of Toulouse, and rolled forwards with devout labour, 
not to the most accessible, but to the most neglected parts of 
the fortification.” 


After the various fortunes of the siege, the hour of 
conquest approaches. 


« Raymond’s Tower was reduced to ashes by the fire of the 
besieged, but his colleague was more vigilant and successful ; 
the enemies were driven by his archers from the rampart, the 
drawbridge was let down; and on a Friday, at three in the 
afternoon, the day and hour of the Passion, Godfrey of 
Bouillon stood victorious on the walls of Jerusalem. His 
example was followed on every side by the emulation of valour, 
and about four hundred and sixty years after the conquest by 
Omar, the Holy City was rescued from the Mahometan yoke.” 

* We may remark here that the Crusaders had in their possession 
the pools of Siloam and the Virgin, the aqueduct from Bethlehem, 
and some smaller sources of supply. 
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This scene the poet has invested with all the glories 
of imagination. He has entered into the very spirit of 


the superstitious enthusiasm of the age. Amid the 


OLLI COOH ; 


tumult and din of the last attack, a sublime vision is 


brought before the eye of Godfrey. His fellow-cham- 
pions who had fallen in the attack, are seen mingling 
with the host of heaven, and bending in triumph over 


the devoted city, now given up to the rage and re- 


oxo s 


venge of the conquerors,— 


a 
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“ Death, the slaughterer, goes 
’Twixt Woe and Horror with gigantic tread, 
From street to street; the blood in torrent flows, 
And settles in lagoons, on all sides fed, 
And swelled with heaps on heaps of dying and of dead.” 


Sad indeed are the details of savage, unrelenting massa- 
cre brought before us by the historian. The area of the 


great mosque, that fatal spot, where Jewish nationality had 
been quenched in fire and blood, was crowded with un- 


happy victims—the Christian knights waded fetlock- 


deep in slaughter. 


“ A bloody sacrifice was offered by his mistaken votaries to. 
the God of the Christians; resistance might provoke, but 
neither age nor sex could mollify their implacable rage; they 
indulged themselves three days in a promiscuous massacre, and 
the infection of the dead bodies produced an epidemical 
disease, After seventy thousand Moslems had been put to 
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the sword, and the harmless Jews had been burnt in their 
synagogue, they could still reserve a multitude of captives, 
whom interest or lassitude persuaded them to spare. Of these 
savage heroes of the cross, Tancred alone betrayed some 
sentiments of compassion; yet we may praise the more 
selfish lenity of Raymond, who granted a capitulation, and safe 
conduct to the garrison of the citadel. The Holy Sepulchre 
was now free, and the bloody victors prepared to accomplish 
their vow. Bareheaded and barefoot, with contrite hearts and 
in a humble posture, they ascended the hill of Calvary, amidst 
the loud anthems of the clergy, kissed the stone which had 
covered the Saviour of the world, and bedewed with tears of 
joy and penitence, the monument of their redemption. This 
union of the fiercest and most tender passions has. been 
variously considered by two philosophers—by the one as easy 
and natural, by the other as absurd and incredible. Perhaps 
itis too rigorously applied to the same persons and the same 
hour. The example of the virtuous Godfrey awakened the 
piety of his companions— while they cleansed their bodies 
they purified their minds; nor shall I believe that the most 
ardent in slaughter and rapine were the foremost in the 
procession to the Holy Sepulchre.” 


The brief period of the Latin kingdom, whose es- 
tablishment followed this memorable siege, is full of the 
mostromantic interest. At first the eye is fixed upon 
this small but gallant band, the flower of Christendom, 
which had escaped the perils under which the greater 
part of their companions in arms had sunk, and whose 
hard-won occupation of Palestine was one of continual 


peril and uncertainty. The narrative of their chivalrous 
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by the accumulating hosts of the Saracens, their sudden 
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defence of their narrow frontier, threatened on all sides 

sorties, hair-breadth escapes, and triumphant returns 0 


to the Holy City, whose walls were crowded with 


anxious companions, is thrilling in the highest degree ;* 


and as their numbers were increased by new comers, 


~- 


and their possession of the land secured for a_ brief 
2 space, their feuds and jealousies, the growth of the 2 
sacerdotal interest, the mingling of the great and the 


O 
at mean, of the heroic and the superstitious, are full of 


matter for the loftiest romance. As the traveller tracks 
the soil of Palestine, he sees the wreck of the strong 
O castle, or the mouldering cells of convents and churches, 
mementos of this stirring period; he treads the vacant 


hall of the proud baron, transplanted from his native 


west, or upon the grave of the noble lady and her 


attendant sisters, who wore out a life of prayer upon 
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the sacred soil, in the midst of uneasiness and alarm. 
These, though not the highest associations connected 
with Palestine, yet add a high charm to its eventful 
history. In Jerusalem itself, the sight of a mouldering 
pointed arch, or some fragment of the chivalrous ages, 
is fraught with melancholy interest. 


Descending from the elevated position whence we have, 
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* No traveller to the East should be without Michaud’s “ Histoire 
des Croisades.” 
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in idea, glanced over the siege of the city by the 
Crusaders, and their occupation of it as the centre of 
their Kingdom, we cross the quiet fields, and reach the 
platform of the city by the Bethel-road, seen over 
the valley on the right. 

At the N.E. angle of the wall, which is here defended by 


a trench, near which is a gate, now closed up, we may 


+ repose under the welcome shade of some spreading trees. 
| A little beyond is a rocky ridge, rising from the plain, 
© like the crest of a high wave, and dropping perpendicu- 
larly to its level. Sunk deep within is a cavern and ex- 
cayation, the approach to which is defended by a wall 
+ and gate, within which is a small garden. Tradition 
| has called this the Grotto of Jeremiah. Hence we may 
° pursue our way through the olive-groves to the cele- 
brated monument, called popularly the “ Tombs of the . 
Kings,” which is a considerable distance beyond the pre- 
sent wall. As this is by far the most remarkable work of 


antiquity of its kind at Jerusalem, we shall endeavour to 


give a tolerably complete illustration of it. 
We descend into a trench sunk in the rocky level, 
and divided by a wall, consisting of the rock itself, 
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squared into shape, from a large court similarly sunk 
below the level, and of course open to the sky. The 
passage through the wall of rock is by anarch. The 
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great court is about ninety feet* square, and on its west 


O 
ee : 
side is a portico about twenty-five feet wide, excavated 
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in its rocky wall, 
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The annexed sketcht will give an idea of this 
facade, which was formerly supported by two pillars. 


The style of the entablature is what is called Roman- 


Doric, and the entire front, when perfect, must have 
been very rich in effect, from the profusion of carved 
foliage and fruit which it exhibits, portions of which 
may still be traced in the sketch. 

An old Arab is generally at hand to guide visitors 
through the recesses of this extensive sepulchre, but it 
is always better to bring candles from the city. The en- 
trance is on the left-hand corner, by a very low door. 


The first room is an antechamber, square and plain. 


* Robinson. +1 on the Plan. 
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The two rooms south of this entrance, as seen by the } 
plan, contain small niches, or crypts, for sepulture, 
running into the rock. The general character of these + 


chambers is the same. 


PLAN 


The apartment west of the antechamber, which is en- 
| tered by a door in the centre of its wall,* is the most | 
2 


© 


extensive of any. Our sketch represents it as entered 
from thence. In the foreground is the pannelled stone u 
door, which was formerly inserted by its stone tenon at ) 
the corner, into the groove which is hollowed out in the e 


angle of the doorway. All the doors seen around, 


* Number 2 on small Plan. | 
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except the centre one, lead into similar crypts to those 
in the other apartments. Through the centre arch is a 
passage into a low vaulted room,* from which there is 
no issue, and which was probably the resting-place of 
honour in these sepulchral chambers. The sarcophagi, 
beautifully sculptured with wreaths of fruit and flowers, 
thrown from their niches, lie broken and tenantless on 


the rocky floor, as seen in the illustration. 


As the whole of the apartments lie south of the centre 
of the portico, it has been supposed that others, with a 
concealed entrance, may exist on its northern side; 
but all attempts to discover them have hitherto been in 
vain. 

From the extent of this noble sepulchre we should 
have been disposed to accept the tradition of its being 
the burial-place of the “ Kings” of Judah, but that a 


* Number 3 on small Plan. 
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passage, cited by the learned Robinson, from Pausanias, 
seems to fix it rather as that of Helena, queen of 
Adiabene, who resided at Jerusalem, and built a tomb 
so remarkable that it is mentioned by him, with another 


in Asia Minor, as the finest he had anywhere met 


SOS 


with in his travels. Now this is, beyond all contradic- 


tion, the most noticeable sepulchre at Jerusalem,* and 
must, one would think, be the same alluded to. It 8 


agrees also with the locality assigned to Helena’s tomb | 
2 
in Josephus, and its architectural decorations are also + 
of that age. Where then are the tombs of the kings 
2 


of Judah, so often alluded to in the Books of the Kings 
and the Chronicles? They are always described as in fs) 
the “City of David ;” but whether Mount Zion precisely 
is signified by this expression, or the whole range of Q 
Jerusalem and its environs, it is difficult to determine. 
If the latter signification be admitted, perhaps the 
most ancient of the tombs on the side of the Hill of 


Evil Counsel may be the resting-places of the early 


0009S 


Jewish monarchs. 


Besides this extensive and important sepulchre, others 


are scattered about in the neighbourhood, as well as 


ancient cisterns and other vestiges of the former extent 
of the city in this direction. Dr. Robinson has parti- 
cularly pointed out traces of what he supposes to be 


U 
© 
* Dr. Robinson discovered others of the same character, though 
inferior, inthe same vicinity. ‘hese we did not see. 
Q 
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the third wall. Beyond these memorials, there is no 
object of interest on this side of the city. 
We return, then, to the Damascus Gate, by the old 


track worn on the stony soil, which, from the direction 
of the ground, has probably been for ages the road to 


that city, by Samaria and Galilee. The gate itself is a 
beautiful specimen of Saraceuic architecture. Near it 
are two ancient chambers, (which we did not see,) sup- 
posed by Robinson to have been guard-houses to the 
second wall, which, according to his theory, must have 
extended thus far. Besides these, no object of interest 
occurs on our way to the Latin convent. 


| 
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INTERIOR OF THE CITY—JEWISH ANTIQUITIES. 


Havine surveyed the city from the heights around, 
and familiarized the reader with her general aspect, we 
now turn our attention to the various objects of interest 
within the walls. 

If the traveller can forget that he is treading on the 


grave of a people from whom his religion has sprung, 
on the dust of her kings, prophets, and holy men, there 
is certainly no city in the world that he will sooner wish 
to leave than Jerusalem. Nothing can be more void 
of interest than her gloomy, half-ruinous streets and 
poverty-stricken bazaars, which, except at the period of 
the pilgrimage at Haster, present no signs of life or 
study of character to the observer. We have wandered 
for hours among the other great cities of the East— 
Cairo, Constantinople, and Damascus, watching the 


brilliant crowds that pour through the narrow bazaars, 


« Like the gay motes that people the sunbeam,” 


and seen the aristocratic Turk, slowly prancing by on 
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his splendid Arabian, gay and proud with oriental trap - 
pings; the quiet, portly Armenian, grave in dress, push- 
ing by with business haste, on his sleek, well-conditioned 
mule; the Bedouin from the desert, half startled at the 
unwonted display, but not without a proud air among 
the sons of traffic; the elegant Persian; the quick, 
subtle Greek; the Jew, whether rich or poor, sordid in 
exterior and abject in mien; the haggard, half-naked 
Dervish, pale with fanaticism, mingling and jostling in 
the narrow thoroughfare; long trains of camels, laden 
with merchandise and fruit; and the humble ass of the 
water-carrier, pushing steadily through the throng ; with 
hundreds of women, their dark eyes flashing forth from 
beneath their muslin envelopes, attended by negro 
slaves, chaffering with the venders of shawls and slip- 
pers; while the thousand cries of a great city and the 
noise of artificers echo through the endless passages of 
the vaulted bazaars;—but Jerusalem, once like these, 
“ full of stir, the tumultuous city, the joyous city,”* no 
longer the capital of a nation, and remote from the cen- 
tre of traffic, is destitute of any interest but that con- 
nected with the past; and the traveller gladly hastens 
from the dulness and misery within her walls, to the 
lonely hills around, where there is nothing to disturb 


the picture of the momentous events brought before him 
by his imagination. 


* Isaiah. 
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Looking South 


Looking North 
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Jerusalem has been well described as “the tomb of a 
people, but a tomb without inscriptions, without monu- 
ments, of which the stones are broken, and whose ashes 
seem to cover the earth which surrounds it with mourn- 
ing, silence, and sterility.” Conqueror after conqueror 
has patched up the wreck, which his arms had spared, 
in the style of the architecture of his age, till the confu- 
sion is inextricable. Yet a few fragments ‘of the time 
of the Jews undoubtedly remain, which, we believe, for 
the first time are now laid before the reader. 

It was natural that the most prominent object in the 
city, the Mosque of Omar, resting on its mighty plat- 
form, should have first attracted curious inquiry. The 
immense size and obvious antiquity of much of the 
stonework around its area, has led all travellers who 
have noticed it, to refer it to the time of Jewish magni- 
ficence. It is only within a few years that the fragment 
ofa bridge, connected with this wall, have attracted much 
remark. The temple area had indeed been previously 
surveyed by Mr. Catherwood, but it does not appear, as 
erroneously stated in the first edition of this book, that 
the existence of these relics became thence known to 
the missionaries in the city, and to other travellers. They 


remained, in fact, almost unnoticed, and their historical 


import certainly unappreciated, until the visit of Dr. 
Robinson to Jerusalem, who in the course of a walk was 
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struck with their appearance, and on further inquiry, 
believing them to be a part of the bridge described by 
Q Josephus, first drew adequate attention to them in his “Re- 
searches” as to some of the most remarkable remains 
© of antiquity in existence, not only proving to demonstra- 


tion the identity of the ancient and modern wall of the 


temple enclosure, but also affording the same evidence 


9 of that of the ancient and modern Zion, and assisting 
the strong presumption as to the remains of the Tower 
8 of Hippicus mentioned in Chapter I., thus giving, too, 
a clue to the probable position of the other quarters 


and buildings of the ancient city. - 
_It is desirable to obtain a Jewish guide to the spot, 


as the way is somewhat intricate ; we have marked it on 
the map, as descending from the Latin convent, down 


the steep street occupying the place of the Tyropeon, 


whence a sharp turn to the right brings us out to the 


oe oe 


angle of the temple wall. By proceeding to the edge 


of the czty wall, and looking down, we perceive that we 


= 
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are standing on a vast accumulation of the débris of 
past ages, which has completely disguised the course of 
the Tyropeon, formerly a deep and rugged hollow, which 
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it was necessary to connect with Zion by causeways or 
bridges, or flights of steps. Here, on the wall of the 
area, are seen the springing stones of a large arch, of 
the same style and date of masonry as most of the 


other portions around the whole enclosure before alluded 
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to. The annexed* cut will give a general idea of 
their appearance, though somewhat sharper and fresher 
in outline than the stones themselves, which to any 
casual passenger would perhaps escape observation, 
or rather be considered as an accidental projection of 
ruinous masonry. As will be seen, the smaller masonry 
above them is most probably Saracenic. It should be 


borne in mind, that within the lower part of this wall are 
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ancient vaults, or perhaps cisternst supporting the mo- 


dern terrace, on which the mosques stand; of these the 
diagram gives a transverse section, including the an- 
cient gateway, now walled up, which formerly led up 
into it. The size of these stones{ is enormous, and so 
far as we could judge by the eye, four or five arches 


must have been required to reach the opposite heights 


* 18 on the Map. + Robinson. 

+t Three courses of its stone still remain, of which one is five feet 
four inches thick, and the others not much less. One of the stones 
is twenty and a half feet long, another twenty-four and a half feet, 
and the rest in like proportion. The part of the curve, or are, 
which remains, is, of course, but a fragment; but of this fragment, 
the chord measures twelve feet six inches, the sine eleven feet ten 
inches, and the cosine three feet ten inches.—Roxrnson, 
Au 
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of Zion, part of which appears on the right in our 
sketch. As a dense thicket of prickly-pear forms an 


of the foundations of the piers of the bridge discover- 
able, though they must exist under the immense accu- 
mulation of rubbish. 

The earliest mention of a viaduct from the temple to 
Zion, is in the account by Josephus of Pompey’s attack 
upon the party of Aristobulus, who retreated into the 
temple, breaking down the bridge, and obliging him, by 
thus cutting off all access on the west, to attack it on 
the north. We can hardly suppose that on a hasty re- 
treat, the besieged should have been able to demolish 


such a bridge as this must have been, and we should 
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impervious barrier in this direction, there are no traces 


rather suppose that a wooden one, or a causeway, formed 
the communication at that period. Be this as it may, 
it is undoubtedly the same as that across which Titus, 
after the destruction of the temple, addressed the Jews, 
who still held out in the upper city of Zion, as the 
style ofmasonry cannot with any probability be referred 
to a later date—nor have we any reason to suppose, 
even if it could, that any of the subsequent masters of 
the city, Roman, Christian, or Saracenic, had any motive 
to undertake such an erection. 

If we refer the bridge itself to the age of Solomon, 
we are in contradiction with the belief, that the use of 
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the arch was not common till long afterwards, or we 
are compelled to suppose, that its earliest known instance 
is in the metropolis of a people who have most probably 
copied their architecture from that of other nations. Is 
it not more likely that both the remains of the bridge 
and the ancient wall, connected as they are with the 
subterranean vaults and gateways, are of the time of 
Herod, who rebuilt the temple and its appendages in a 
style of great splendour, on the site of the old and infe- 
rior one of Zerubbabel ? 

We throw out this idea (which we think will be con- 
firmed by referring to Josephus’s account of the re- 
building by Herod) with hesitation, being unwilling to 
differ from the learned Dr. Robinson on this or any 
other point connected with the antiquities of Jerusa- 
lem. It would be far more interesting, indeed, could we 
view these stones as relics of the time of Solomon; and 
we might be justified in supposing that the bridge was 
added at a later period than the wall itself, which might 
thus be of very high antiquity ; though, from the man- 
ner in which it is attached to the wall, we should 
rather refer both to the same builders. In any case it 
existed at the time of the advent of Christ, and formed 
the communication from the temple courts to Mount 


Zion ;* and we want, then, no tradition to assure us 


* It seems surprising that any dispute should arise as to the im- 
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that he must often have passed over it. At that time it 
J was often crowded with the wealthy and noble of the 
‘ land, on their way from the proud palaces of the upper 
city to the temple. What a contrast is presented 
by its present state! the bridge broken down, the Jews 
shut out from the “holy and beautiful house” of their 


| fathers, and the slopes of Zion hung with mean and ruin- 
c ous houses, the abodes of poverty and wretchedness. 
Nor a hundred yards further to the north is a spot,* 
a immediately under the wall and quite concealed from 
observation, where they have purchased permission . 


from the Turks to approach the boundary of the temple, 


O 
rn port of this fragment, yet some doubt whether it is really part of the 
bridge mentioned by Josephus. His statement, however, is most 
explicit, that Titus placed himself “on the western side of the outer 


court of the temple, for there were gates on that side above the 

Xystus, and a bridge that connected the upper city to the temple.” 
| Nothing can square more exactly with this than the position of the 
a) arch, which is precisely in that place, and in no other, where we 
should have looked for it—viz. on the W. side of the temple area 
—at the nearest point to the steep cliffs of Zion. — Had no ac- 
countof it existed in Josephus, we shouldstill have inferred its obvious 
purport from the nature of the ground. What, in fact, could it have 
been, if not a viaduct ? and if not here, where could have been that 
decribed by Josephus, since the identity of the temple wall is and 


must be undisputed, agreeing exactly as it does with his mention 
of “the fearful depth” into the Valley of the Kidron, at the S. 
E. corner, a description which will apply to no other spot—not to 
speak of the obvious antiquity of the masonry, and the conclusive 
evidence of the gateway under the mosque el-Aksa, 

*19 on the Map. 
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to wail over the desolation of Judah, and implore the 
mercy and forgiveness of their God.* We repaired to 


f°) this place on Friday, when a considerable number usu- 9) 
ally assemble. In the shadow of the wall, on the right, U 
were seated many venerable men, reading the book of oe 


the law, wearing out their declining days in the city of 


their fathers, and soon to be gathered to them in the 


mournful Valley of Jehoshaphat. There were also many 8 
women in their long white robes, who, as they entered U 
the small area, walked along the sacred wall, kissing its 
ancient masonry, and praying through the crevices with 
every appearance of deep devotion. I saw no weeping 
or outward signs of sorrow, though others have; the i. 
: scene is sufficiently expressive without such mani- U 
© 
for charity, urged with all the eagerness of deep poverty, 
which were pressed on us as we left the spot. The 
Jew begging of the stranger, beneath the memorials of 8 
J 
* This touching custom of the Jews is not of modern origin. © 


Benjamin of Tudela mentions it, as connected apparently with the 
same spot, in the twelfth century. After the capture of Jerusalem 
by Adrian, the Jews were excluded from the city, and it was not till 
the age of Constantine that they were permitted to approach, so as ° 
to behold Jerusalem from the neighbouring hills. At length they i 
were allowed to enter the city once a year, on the day on which it 


—— 


was taken by Titus, in order to wail over the ruins of the temple; ") 
but this privilege they had to purchase of the Roman soldiers — 


Rosinson. 


. 
| festations ; nor was it rendered less so by the demands " 
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his once proud and contemptuous superiority to the rest 
of mankind! It is affecting thus to behold a handful of 
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this people in such circumstances, seated upon the ruins 


of their sanctuary, whose stones, hurled from above by 


OOS 


every street,” and still lifting up their prayer to that Great 


Being with the recognition of whose unity their nation- 
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ality commenced ages since near the same spot, when 


the destroying Romans, are “poured out on the top of 
O 


the world around them lay sunk in idolatry. 


CO. 


We need hardly point out that the masonry of this 
wall is the same as that close to the bridge, as will be 
seen by comparing the two views. The lower courses 
are beautifully fresh and polished in surface ; a pecu- 
liarity which is rather against the supposition of their 
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very high antiquity; others, either by time, or more 
probably, external injury, are much decayed. Per- 
haps this occurred at the period of the civil war in 
ro} Jerusalem, when Simon raised banks and engines 
against Eleazer and John in the court of the temple 
© above. The same masonry siill exists in various 
places all along this side of the wall of the enclosure, 
as was discovered by Mr. Catherwood on his survey. 
Leaving this interesting spot, we bend our steps to- 
wards the Via Dolorosa, by along arched street, gloomily 
picturesque, and relieved with Saracenic fountains, 


running parallel with the wall of the great mosque. 


About half way is a broad passage up to its area, 
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through a deserted bazaar ; a beautiful view of it is to 
be obtained from its extremity. Turning into the Via 
Dolorosa, and passing near the “Ecce Homo” arch, 
we reach the entrance of the governor’s house, to the 


roof of which we believe admission may always be 


‘obtained. It commands a most beautiful view of the 


great platform, on which stood successively the temples 
of Solomon, Zerubbabel, and Herod ; now occupied by 
the mosques of Omar and el-Aksa, with their dependent 
cloisters and colleges. The annexed view* is taken 
from this spot, and before we enter into any question 
as to the ancient state of the area, we will go over and 
explain its details. The broad platform spreading 
out before the eye, “occupying the summit of Moriah,” 
is entirely the work of art, (vide p- 23,) the terrace from 
which the view is taken, resting upona precipice of rock 
(vide View, p. 101) which formerly swept down abruptly, 
and has obviously been cut away to form the level 
below, which also bears marks of having been scarped. 
This natural foundation of rock extends beyond the 
great mosque seen in the centre, then the hill sloping 
away, and beyond this it became necessary to bwild 
up the level upon arches, upon which all the further 
part of the enclosure rests ; the noble trees with which 


it is scattered striking their roots into the vaults 


beneath. To commence our description on the right 
* 20 on the Map. 
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hand of the view :—the long range of buildings of beauti- 
ful Saracenic architecture are occupied as colleges of 
Dervishes and public Turkish schools and other build- 
ings connected with the mosque. These occupy the 
site of the western cloister of the temple, and under its 
further extremity, are those portions of the ancient ' 
wall we have just described, and of the bridge which 
connected the temple with Mount Zion, part of which 
is seen in the background. 

In the centre of the view is an extensive platform, 
raised above the level of the rest of the area, and paved 
with marble, to which access is had through gateways of 
elegant proportion. Nearly in the centre of this plat- 
form, and built over .the remarkable and venerated 
mass of rock, “ Kubbet es Sukrah,” which rises fifteen 
feet above the level of the platform, is the Mosque of 
Omar. Beyond this, quite at the extremity of the plat- 
form, is the smaller Mosque of el-Aksa. All along the 
east, or left-hand side of the enclosure, is the wall which 
overhangs the deep Valley of the Kidron; at its further 
extremity is the entrance to the subterranean vaults 
which support the platform. The “ Golden Gate,” with 
its double arch, blocked up, is seen on the left, below 


- the level of the area, so that the ascent from withont 


was up a gradual slope, with steps; which is the case 
also with the gate that exists under the Mosque el- 
Aksa, on the south side of the enclosure. Scattered 
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over its wide extent are fountains and praying places, 
overshadowed with plane, cypress, and olive-trees, for 
the devotions of the Mussulmen ; and particular spots 
are consecrated by their traditions, which embrace 
many events of biblical story, overlaid with the legen- 
dary additions of the Koran. 

As the Jews believe that the Messiah will judge the 
nations in the awful Valley of Jehoshaphat, so have 
the followers of Mahomet assigned to him a seat of 
judgment, on the eastern wall, overhanging the abyss, 
Next to Mecca the “ Sakhara” is the holiest of religious 
retirements, in the estimation of the prophet’s followers, 
angels nightly keep watch about its lofty dome, and an 
air of paradise breathes for them over its beautiful area, 
with its groves and fountains, never profaned by the 
foot of the unbeliever. 

To us the historical associations connected with this 
spot are full of solemn interest; three events will ever 
stand out from the rest in importance—the erection 
of the temple by Solomon, the advent of Christ, and 
the final destruction of Jerusalem. 

We first behold a noble structure arise on the rocky 


hill, based on gigantic foundations, reared by a pious 
monarch to the worship of the one God, in the midst. 


of nations lying in heathen superstition. Thou- 


sands of gratefal and adoring people pour from the city 
and the hills into the wide area around it. Whilst their 
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king solemnly invokes the protection of the Mos 
High, a glory seems to hover about the spot, ane 
mix with the clouds of incense rising into the 
heavens. The seal of Divine favour appears to be 
set upon the assembled nation; and a long career of 
temporal and religious prosperity to stretch out before 
them into distant perspective. 

Centuries had rolled on. The glory of Israel 
was now departed, her political importance was an- 
nihilated, her very independence gone for ever. But 
still, another temple, the work of the alien Herod, rises 
on the old foundations, its gorgeous golden front, touch- 
ed by the rising sun, beams with refulgent splendour. 
Its courts are thronged with the mixed multitude of 
buyers and sellers, with crowds of degenerate wor- 
shippers, and a formal priesthood, “ blind leaders of the 
blind.” <A cry is heard from the Mount of Olives— 
“ Hosanna to the Son of David!’ they issue from 
the gates and swell the tumultuous throng in the valley 
below, which presses up the ascent to the temple; and 
perhaps through the very gateway still existing, or one 
upon its site, Jesus of Nazareth enters the sacred courts, 
the teacher of a more sublime and spiritual religion, 
to which his blood ere long, ignorantly and unjustly 
shed, sets its eternal seal. 

But a few years later, we stand on the same spot, 
the proud fortress Antonia, now the last rampart of 
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hope to the besieged Jews. Below, the wasted city 
lies in ashes ; famine is in the streets, despair begins to 
stamp the haggard faces of the fierce and fanatic de- 
fenders ; every form of attack is tried against this 
bulwark; the battering-ram thunders against the wall, 
the mine, the escalade, are long employed in vain. 
The fierce assault of host on host is repulsed with the 
energy of desperation. But while the Jews, worn out 
with fatigue, are sleeping on their arms, the awful 
Roman trumpet startles them like a knell in the dead 
of night. The legions storm the breach; the contest 
rolls on to the temple; step by step it is defended; 
the courts are heaped with dead. But the houris come, 
and the career of the chosen people terminates in fire 
and blood, with the destruction of their city and temple, 
and their “place and nation” are taken away for ever. 
These, though the principal, are but a few of the 
changes this spot has witnessed. Not to speak of 
the other vicissitudes of its Jewish history; its de- 
vastations by Assyrian and Roman conquerors—among 


which one picture, however, always arises in strong relief, 


the figure of the heroic Judas Maccabeus, standing 


among its grass-grown ruins, after he had driven afar 
his country’s enemies—even since the period of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, how many revolutions has it 
known! ‘The site has been occupied by the Pagan 
temple of Adrian, and subsequently by the Saracenic 
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mosque now standing, which has repeatedly changed 
masters, being taken by the Crusaders under Godfrey 
of Bouillon in 1099, when the crescent gave way to 
the cross, till it was again replaced at the time of the 
expulsion of the Christians by Saladin. And though 
the spirit of the Crusaders is dead, yet it is not im- 
probable, that, according to the Turkish tradition, the 


Golden Gate may yet open some day to the entry of 
their descendants. 


The paper here introduced, on the subject of the great 
mosque and its subterranean vaults, is from the pen of 
Mr. Catherwood. 


« Dear Sir, 


“You have asked for some account of ‘my visit 
to the Mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem, and the ground sur- 
rounding it, occupied formerly by the temple of Solomon! 
You also request my opinion on several points connected with 
its present topography. I was at Jerusalem in 1833, in com- 
pany with my friends, Messrs. Bonomi and Arundale, and a 
portion of my time was employed in making drawings, from, 
which Burford’s Panorama was afterwards painted; they were 
taken from the roof of the governor’s house, from whence the 
best general view of the mosque and its dependencies is ob- 
tained. Having so often looked upon the interesting buildings, 
which now occupy this celebrated spot, I feel irresistibly urged 
to make an attempt to explore them. I had heard that for 
merely entering the outer court, without venturing within the 
mosque, several unfortunate Franks have been put to death, 
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rash. However, there were many circumstances in my favour; 
it was the period of the rule of Mehemet Ali in Syria, and the 
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and you may therefore conceive the attempt was somewhat 
governor of Jerusalem, with whom I was on good terms, was 


Se 


a latitudinarian as to Mahometanism, like most of the pasha’s 
officers. I had brought with me a strong firman, expressly 
naming me as an engineer in the service of his Highness. I 
had long adopted the usual dress of an Egyptian officer, and 
was accompanied by a servant possessed of great courage and 
assurance, and who, coming from Egypt, held the “ canaille” of 
Jerusalem in the extreme of contempt. This man had strongly ie 
urged me to the experiment; and at last, notwithstanding the r 
remonstrances of my friends, I entered the area one morning, 
with an indifferent air, and proceeded to survey, but not too 
curiously, the many objects of interest it presents. As I was 
about to enter into the mosque, however, I caught sight of one 
of the guardian dervishes, who are in the habit of conducting 
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pilgrims around it; this man made towards me, in the hope of 
a better donation than usual. As I was not prepared to go 
through the requisite ceremonial with this devout guide, I 


thought it prudent to retreat, as if accidentally, from his 
alarming neighbourhood, and quietly left the area, without 
having occasioned the least notice. The success of my first ( 
attempt, induced me to make a second visit the following day. 1) 
I determined to take in my camera lucida, and sit down and 
make a drawing; a proceeding certain to attract the attention 
of the most indifferent and expose me to dangerous conse- 
quences. The cool assurance of my servant, at once befriended 
and led me on. We entered, and arranging the camera, I 
quickly sat down to my work, not without some nervousness, 


as I perceived the Mussulmen, from time to time, mark me 
with doubtful looks; however, most of them passed on, 
deceived by my dress and the quiet indifference with which 
I regarded them. At length, some more fanatic than the rest, 
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began to think all could not be right: they gathered at a dis- 
tance in groups, suspiciously eyeing me, and comparing notes 
with one another; a storm was evidently gathering. They 
approached, broke into sudden clamour, and surrounding us, 
uttered loud curses: their numbers increased most alarmingly, 
and with their numbers their menacing language and gestures. 
Escape was hopeless; I was completely surrounded by a mob 
of two hundred people, who seemed screwing up their courage 
for a sudden rush upon me—I need not tell you what would 
have been my fate. Nothing could be better than the conduct 
of Suleyman, my servant, at this crisis; affecting vast indigna- 
tion at the interruption, he threatened to inform the Governor, 
out-hectored the most clamorous, and raising his whip, actually 
commenced a summary attack upon them, and knocked off 
the cap of one of the holy dervishes. This brought matters 
to a crisis; and, I believe, few moments would have passed 
ere we had been torn to pieces, when an incident occurred that 
converted our danger and discomfiture into positive triumph. 
This was the sudden appearance of the Governor on the steps 
of the platform, accompanied by his usual train. Catching sight 
of him, the foremost,—those I mean who had been disgraced 
by the blows of Suleyman—rnshed tumultuously up to him, 
demanding the punishment of the infidel, who was profaning 
the holy precincts, and horse-whipping the true believers. At 
this the Governor drew near, and as we had often smoked 
together, and were well acquainted, he saluted me politely, 
and supposing it to be beyond the reach of possibility that I 
could venture to do what I was about without warrant from the 
pasha, he at once applied himself to cool the rage of the mob. 
“You see, my friends,” he said, “that our holy mosque is in 
a dilapidated state, and no doubt our lord and master Mehemet 
Ali has sent this Effendi to survey it, in order to its complete 
repair. If we are unable to do these things for ourselves, it is 
right to employ those who can; and such being the will of our 
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lord, the pasha, I require you to disperse and not incur my 
displeasure hy any further interruption.” And turning to me, 
he said, in the hearing of them all, that if any one had the 
hardihood to disturb me in future, he would deal in a summary 
way with him. I did not, of course, think it necessary to un- 
deceive the worthy Governor; and gravely thanking him, pro- 
ceeded with my drawing. All went on quietly after this. 

During six weeks, I continued to investigate every part of 
the mosque and its precincts, introducing my astonished com- 
panions as necessary assistants in the work of survey.* But 
when I heard of the near approach of Ibrahim Pasha, I 
thought it was time to take leave of Jerusalem. The day 
after my departure, he entered, and as it happened, several 
English travellers of distinction arrived at the same time. 
Anxious to see the mosque, they asked permission of Ibrahim, 
whose answer was characteristic of the man, to the purport, 
that they were welcome to go if they liked, but he would not 
insure their safe return, and that he could not venture to out- 
rage the feeling of the Mussulmen, by sending an escort 
with them. Here he was met with the story of my recent 
visit. He said it was impossible: the dervishes were sum- 
moned ; the governor was summoned, and an eclaircissement 
took place, which must have been a scene of no small amuse- 
ment. 

It was more than simple curiosity that urged this rash 
attempt, and its fortunate issue enabled me, with my asso- 
ciates, to make a complete and scientific survey of the mosques, 
vaults, gateways, and other objects comprised within the extent 
of the area. These I hope, at some future period, will be 


* Mr. Bonomi, speaking Arabic fluently, had found no difficulty 
in entering the mosque on several previous occasions, but the cha- 
racter he assumed, of a Mahomedan pilgrim, had hitherto precluded 
his making drawings. 
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published. In the mean time, I gladly present you with a 
few brief notes, for your intended publication. 

The principal entrance to the area is through the deserted 
bazaar, on its west side, (See Map,) there are also three other 


entrances on the same side, and two from the north. In going 
e) from the gateway to the mosque, a distance of one hundred 
and fifty feet, several praying-places of the Mahomedans are 
passed, with one or two elegant fountains, surmounted by 
beautiful cupolas, overshadowed with cypress and plane-trees. 


— 


The great platform is in general about fifteen or sixteen feet 
above the area, and is reached by three flights of stairs on the 
Q western side, above which are elegant pointed archways, pro- 
bably of the same age as the mosque; of these are also, on 
the north side, two; on the south side, two; on the east side, 


\ one. At various intervals between these are apartments, under 
S and attached to the platform, appropriated to the poorest class 
of Mahomedan pilgrims, who are lodged and fed gratuitously 
ie) from the funds of the mosque; one portion of these is devoted 
to black pilgrims from Africa, This extensive platform is 
four hundred and fifty feet from east to west, and five hundred 
and fifty feet from north to south, paved in part with marble; 
on it are several small and elegant praying-places, one espe- 
cially, said to have been used by Fatima, the daughter of the 
prophet; and on the south side, attached to the external para- 


pet, is a sumptuous and highly-wrought pulpit of the richest 


materials. On the east side, within a few feet of the mosque, 
is a building resembling a fountain, composed of columns and 
arches, with a praying-place, pointing towards Mecca, and 
which, according to tradition, was the judgment-seat of King 
David. 

The great mosque of Omar, which stands on this platform, 


is octagonal in form, each side measuring sixty-seven feet. 
The lower division of the wall is composed of various coloured 
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marbles, arranged in elegant and intricate patterns. The re- 
maining portion is pierced with fifty-six pointed windows, 
filled with the most beautiful stained glass imaginable, perhaps 
of greater brilliancy than the finest specimens in our own 
cathedrals. The piers separating the windows are externally 
decorated with glazed tiles, of bright colours and various pat- 
terns, which is also the case with the circular wall supporting 
the dome. The double dome of peculiarly elegant form, is 
covered with lead, surmounted by a tall gilt crescent. Four 
doors* give entrance to the mosque, opposite to the cardinal 
points ; of these, the southern is the principal, having a porch 
supported by marble columns. A narrow corridor, about thir- 
teen feet wide, runs round the entire building, inside, having 
eight piers and sixteen marble Corinthian columns, which I 
suppose to have belonged to some ancient Roman buildings: 
the second corridor, which also runs round the building, is about 
thirty feet in breadth, the interior diameter of it is ninety-eight 
feet: the dome is sixty-six feet in diameter, supported by four 
massive stone piers, and twelve ancient Corinthian marble 
columns, also supposed to have formed part of either the 
Jewish or Pagan temple, formerly existing on the site. 

These are connected by arches, from which springs the 
circular wall, supporting the dome: the interior of this wall, 
and the dome itself, are ornamented in gilt stucco, in the 
Arabesque style, such as prevails in the Alhambra. This 
dome, which is of very early date, is composed of woodwork, 


-portions of it are elaborately carved, although concealed from 


sight. Under this dome is a remarkable limestone rock ; 
(see Section, p. 164;) it occupies, with its irregular form, the 

* The east, west, and north doors have marble enclosed porches : 
in the west porch is a well. May not this communicate with the 
bath described by Dr. Robinson, as supplied by a fountain under 
the Mosque of Omar ? 
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greater part of the area beneath: and is surrounded by a gilt 
iron railing, to keep it from the touch of the numerous pil- 
grims. It appears to be the natural surface of the rock of 


ra) ¢ 

0 Mount Moriah: in a few places there are marks of chiselling. i 
U Over this hangs a time-worn crimson silk canopy. At the Is 
‘9 south-east corner of this rock is an excavated chamber, called ; 


by Mahomedans the Noble Cave, to which there is a descent 
by a flight of stone steps. (See Section, p. 164.) This 
chamber is irregular in form, and its superficial area is about 
six hundred feet, the average height seven feet; it derives a 
peculiar sanctity from having been successively, (according to 
Mahomedan tradition,) the praying-place of Abraham, David, 
Solomon, and Jesus; its surface is quite plain, and there are a 


oe oo 


few small altars. In the centre of the rocky pavement is a 
circular slab of marble, which being struck, returns a hollow 
sound, clearly showing that there is a well or excavation be- 
neath ; this is called, by the Mahomedans, “ Bir arruah,” 
the well of souls—of the wicked we must suppose, this being 
the entrance to the Mahomedan hell. I was gravely informed, 
that this well was open until about forty years since, and up to 


that period was frequented by those who were desirous of 
holding converse with the souls of the departed confined below ; 


but that a certain widow, who was more than ordinarily curious 
and communicative, carried such intelligence from the living 
to the dead, and from the dead to the living, as to disturb the 
peace of many families in the city, and caused such commo- 
tions below, that the noise getting too outrageous, the well 


corridors of the mosque are airy, light, and elegant, and the 
sun, streaming through the richly-stained glass windows, casts 
a thousand varied dyes upon the highly-decorated walls and 
marble pavement. In striking contrast to this is the sombre 


and impressive appearance of the dome: the eye in vain 


had to be closed, to prevent further mischief-making. The 
| 
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strives to pierce its gloom, to unravel its maze of rich Ara- 
besque ornaments, and read its lengthened inscriptions, drawn 
from the Koran. In perfect keeping are the groups of pil- 
| grims and devout Mussulmen, from all parts of the Mahom- Rn 
edan world, from India to Morocco. Their picturesque rat 


they silently prostrate themselves in prayer, thankful to have 

attained the term of their weary pilgrimage, are very striking. L 

One, in particular, whom I conversed with, a native of British 

India, had walked from Calcutta, across Persia and Arabia, y 

employing in the journey three long years: he had been about ‘ 

two months in the Holy City, and was on the point of retrac- 

ing his steps, satisfied with his title of “hadji,” and of being 

on the high road to Paradise. Throughout the mosque are J 

many objects of traditional reverence pertaining to Mohamined 

Ali, the Kalif Omar, Fatima, and other Mohammedan saints, 

} too tedious to enumerate. Suffice it to say, that. after the e) 

“Caaba” at Mecca, the “Sakhara” is the most venerated 
place of Mahommedan devotion. 

Proceeding southward from the platform of the Mosque of J 
Omar, across a paved footway, shaded by venerable cypresses, C 
at the distance of three hundred and fifty feet, we reach the 
porch of the Mosque el-Aksa, which occupies the remaining 6) 
space of two hundred and eighty feet, extending to the southern 
wall of the great enclosure. It consists of a nave and six side- 

-ailes, of a mixed architecture, the entire breadth being one 
hundred and eighty feet.* The columns and piers are very fe) 
f 
. 


) ; ; 
variety of dress and feature, their deeply devout deportment, at 
as headed by dervishes in green robes and high conical caps, 

¢ 


irregular in size, material, and architectural character; some 
being evidently Roman, while othersare Saracenic. At the 


* It is supposed to be the church built by Justinian, but if so, i 
it has been greatly altered by the Mahomedans. I 
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| southern extremity is a beautiful dome, under which stands 


SUBTERRANEAN 


the gallery for the singers, and an elaborately carved pulpit. 
Attached to the south-west angle of the building is the mosque 
of our lord, Abu Bekr. This Mosque is upwards of two hun- 
dred feet in length, and fifty-five feet in breadth. Down the 
centre is a row of eight piers, from which. arches cross to the 
sides: at right angles with this is the Mosque of the Mogre- 
bins, two hundred feet in length, of no particular character. 
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At the opposite end of the edifice, on the edge of the wall, is 
the small Mosque of Omar, eighty-five feetin length. Attached 
to this mosque is one still smaller, called that of the Forty 


Prophets. The mass of buildings projecting at the back, be- 
yond the wall of the great enclosure, are merely offices con- 
nected with the mosque. 


0 ae 


The interior of this extensive building, like the Mosque of 


Omar, abounds in traditionary objects. Its distinguishing 
peculiarity is a large enclosure for the devotions of Mahome- 
dan women, who are not, on any account, permitted to enter 


—— 


the principal mosque. Like the Mosque of Omar, this also 
has its well, The entrance to the ancient gateway, existing 


under the mosque, is beneath the archway immediately to the 
left of the main entrance, by a flight of stone steps. This 
gateway is apparently of the same age and style as the Golden 
Gateway ; it is two hundred and eighty feet in length, and by 
means of steps and an inclined plane, the roadway through it 
ascends from the southern entrance to the level of the area. 
Beneath the dome, at the south-east angle of the temple 
wall, conspicuous from all points, is a small subterranean 
mosque, or place of prayer, forming the entrance to the ex- 
tensive vaults, which support the level platform of the mosque 
above. (See Plan and Section, p. 164.) It may be pre- 
sumed that the whole of this eastern side of the platform is so 
supported, but the only part accessible is immediately beneath 
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the south-east angle. Here are fifteen rows of square pillars, 
from which spring arches supporting the platform. The 
spaces between the ranges of arches are, as will be seen by 
reference to the plan, of irregular dimensions. The above 
sketch will give an idea of their general appearance. The 
roots of the olive-trees above have struck through the arches, 
and in some instances taken root again below. The ground, 
as will be seen in the section, rises rapidly from the south-east, 
towards the north and west, so that the height of the southern 
arches is thirty-five feet, while the northern ones are but ten 
feet high. 

Those portions of the vaulting now walled up, as seen in the 
section, (page 137,) may have been used as cisterns. 

The whole substruction appears to me of Roman origin, and 
in connexion with the Golden Gate, and the one beneath the 
el-Aksa, together with the ancient bridge, to have formed a 
connected plan of foundations and approaches to the great 
Temple of Herod. 
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At the southern end of the chapel are four columns sup- 
porting a small dome, under which is a stone sarcophagus, in 
the Roman style of workmanship, called by the Mahometans 
“the tomb of our Lord Isaa,” or Jesus, an object of great 
veneration to them. 

From the south-east angle of the temple-wall, as far as to 
the Golden Gateway, nothing of consequence presents itself, 
Its exterior, as shown in the annexed cut, presents two arch- 


ways of Roman character, resting on capitals of the same 
workmanship, filled up with Saracenic masonry, and presenting 


a singular piece of patchwork. Supposing this masonry were 
removed, and the pillars which formerly supported the arches 
detached, we should then have before us the interior view next 
presented 
As will be perceived, the architecture is of the same charac- 
ter. It is divided by two columns into a double arcade, sur- 
mounted at one end by two cupolas, which admit the light. 
( 
eS 
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The interior length of the gateway is about seventy feet, by a 
breadth of thirty-five. The walls are of great solidity, being 
eleven feet in thickness on each side, and the outside walls are 
decorated with pilasters and entablature in the same style, As 
I before stated, the gateway under the mosque el-Aksa is 
evidently of the same architecture, and connected with the 
same general design.* 


* We are quite unable to decide the question, whether these 
gateways are really those of the ancient temple, or erected by Adrian 
at a later period. Upon the first supposition we are met with this 
difficulty—how they should have escaped so completely the general 
wreck of the building and its courts. On the other hand, their extent 
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/ I pass on to consider the questions you submit, they may 
be stated as follows : 
U Ist. Is the ground occupied by the Mahometan places of 
‘O worship, with their enclosures and courts, generally identical 
{ with that of the ancient temple, its courts and porticoes ? 
© 2nd. Is the masonry of large stones in the walls, and the 
springing-stones of an arch, in the western wall, at its south- 
west angle, of higher antiquity than the time of Herod ? 
In regard to the first question, I believe all who have written 
is) on the subject are of the same opinion, viz. that the two Ma- 
homedan mosques occupy the site of the ancient temple of 
fe) Solomon and its courts. It is the only level space of ground, 
within the city, and in all respects corresponds with the scrip- 
tural accounts and those of more recent date. 
U The extent occupied by the old temple, and its courts and 
fs) porticoes, it appears to me, ought rather to be gathered from 
certain peculiarities in the ground itself, at present existing, 
5 than from the account of Josephus, who states that the area 
of the temple was square, which does not at all agree with its 
present boundaries. I may observe, that most writers have 


adopted Josephus’s account, and among them the learned and 
accurate Robinson, with whose opinion agrees Dr. Olin. I 
should not have ventured to have given an opinion at all, much 
less to have differed from the authors above mentioned, had I 
not had the good fortune to examine and measure the ground 
under discussion. The following reflections are suggested by 
the original unpublished documents now before me. 

The lower courses of the masonry of ancient walls exist on 
the east, south, and west sides of the great enclosure, for 


and massiveness seem greater than we might expect in Adrian’s 
erection of a provincial city. May they not have been rebuilt by 
him on the foundation of the original temple gates, of which the 
more solid masonry might have escaped destruction ?—Ep. 
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distinguished by a wall on the brink of a deep trench, and at 
the north-west inner angle, by the rock being cut perpendicu- 
| larly to an extent of twenty feet in some parts. 


| 

e 

. ) 

| nearly its whole length and breadth ; and the north side is 
4 


The length of the east wall is 1520 feet, of the south wall 

i 940 feet, of the west wall 1617 feet, and of the north 1020 
| feet, and the walls stand at right-angles only at one point, the 
south-west corner. Consequently, speaking mathematically, 
the area of the temple could never have been square. This is 

supposing always that the old east, south, and south-west walls 


occupied the directions of the present ones. 

iat At the distance of 1050 feet from the south-east angle, 
measuring northward, is the Golden Gate, already described, 
of which no mention is made in Josephus, who indeed does 
not speak of any gateway on this side of Jerusalem, although 
no doubt there must have been one or more. This gateway 
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gave entrance either into the temple or the city; into the 
latter, if Josephus’s account of the area being square is correct, 
and into the former, according to my view of the subject ; and 
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may then have been the gateway (according with tradition) 
by which our Saviour entered the temple from Olivet. By 
reference to the plan on the preceding page, these remarks will 
be explained, and the whole question elucidated. 

The site occupied by the temple was originally called Mount 
Moriah, and declined steeply from the north-west towards the 
south-east ; and in order to render it applicable for the build- 
ing of a magnificent temple, it was necessary to cut away a 
considerable portion of the rock at the north-west, and raise 
the ground at the south-east angle.* Both of these works 
still exist, and in perfect preservation. At the north side 
stood the tower and fortress of Antonia, and it is necessary to 
find room for this without encroaching on the area, which I 
assume to have been appropriated to the temple. At the 
north-west angle the Via Dolorosa passes within one hundred 
feet of the area, which appears too narrow a space for a fortress 
like that of Antonia. But I know no reason why a larger 
space northward may not be appropriated for this purpose; 
and the deep trench, so often mentioned by authors, would 
then form its defence on the east, and the scarped work on its 
south face, a defence to the temple on that side, and still leave 
six hundred feet for the length of the fortress, by a width of, 
say, two hundred feet, which, in proportion to the size of the 
city and temple, must be considered of respectable dimensions. 
If we make the area square we are reduced to the following 
difficulty ; that we have a square of only 940 feet on each side, 


* The cutting away of the rock must of course be of the time 
of Solomon. It could need no repair, and is the only work (con- 
nected with the temple) that can, with absolute certainty, be 
referred to that monarch. Considerable doubt exists as to the 
age of the massive courses of stone forming the foundation of the 
south-east angle of the wall of enclosure. 
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or 883,600, instead of 1,536,640 square feet, cutting off 
nearly one half, which would make the fortress and its depen- 


dencies too extensive, and the temple and its courts far too 


small. ‘e 


CO 


The Mosque of Omar occupies the middle space, nearly, 
between the southern and northern walls; not so, however, in 
respect to its position between the castern and western walls, 
being exactly one-third, or three hundred and twenty feet \ 
nearer the western than the eastern wall, which would allow of | 
deeper porticoes facing the Mount of Olives. Under the G 
dome rises the remarkable rock before described. It is ivrregu- ‘| 
lar in its form, and measures about sixty feet in one direction je) 
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and fifty in the other. It projects. about five feet above the 
marble pavement, and the pavement of the mosque is twelve 


° feet above the general level of the enclosure, making this rock 
rise seventeen feet above the ground. (See Section, p. i64.) 
If the area of the temple was square, it must have stood 
within less than one hundred feet from the north wall, an © 
unsightly and inconvenient mass of rock; whereas 1 cannot (] 
help thinking that it once formed the foundation of the holy }\ 
of holies of Solomon’s temple. I consider it not improbable, 


Sax 


that the great platform on which the mosque stands, five hun- Q 
dred feet on each side, may indicate the position of the inner 
court, which surrounded the holy of holies. O 

To recapitulate. I consider it likely that the present area 
corresponds very nearly with the ancient one ; that the fortress 
and Tower of Antonia stood entirely without the present en- 
closure; that the Mosque of Omar occupies the position of 
the holy of holies of Solomon’s temple; and that the Hagara 
Sakhara was the foundation-rock on which it stood; that the 
arches at the south-east angle, built evidently to make that 
part of the area level with the rest, are probably of the time of 
Herod, as I do not suppose arches were in use in the time of 
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Solomon, however far back the mere invention of the arch may 
go. Dr. Richardson states his belief that they are of the time 
of Solomon, from the angles of the piers being bevelled. 
What proof of antiquity is to be seen in this I am at a loss to 0 
conjecture. The springing-stones of the arch, at the south- 
west angle, and the Golden Gate, and that under el-Aksa are C 
probably of the same period. The space of ground between 
the Via Dolorosa and the area being five hundred and fifty 
feet long, by one hundred at its western, and one hundred U 
and sixty at its eastern extremity, appears amply large enough ( 
for the fortress of Antonia. And seeing that Josephus so if 
often exaggerates, that his unsupported testimony as to dimen- 1 
sions is not of great value in the case in point, I think his 

assertion that the area was square, is contradicted by the actual 
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state of the locality. 

Such is a brief sketch of the most important objects within Q 

the enclosure of the “ Haram ;” aspot now impossible to enter, 

and which my peculiar good fortune enabled me to explore. ws) 

I present it, in the hope that it may add to the interest of your | 
work, 

And remain, dear Sir, your’s truly, 
F. CaTHERWwoop. 0 


The view taken in this paper, as to the posi- ) 
tion of the temple, appears to agree exactly with 
the authorities cited by Lightfoot, which place it to- 


wards the N.W. angle of the court, and not in its centre, © 
as might have been expected, a remarkable peculiarity i 
which would of course be noted. If the account O 
of Josephus, however, is to be received as authentic, 
the northern wall of the outer court of the temple must 
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have stood between the present Mosque and the Gover- 
nor’s house, the site of Antonia. To suppose this 
would at once reconcile his statement with the actual 
appearance of the spot. Although no trace of any wall, 
so far as we know, at present exists, it is far from impro- 
bable that one may formerly have stood there, which 
not being built up the sloping side of the hill, like the 
three other walls of the quadrangle, but standing on the 
level rocky ground, would more easily be destroyed, 
and all trace of its masonry obliterated by subsequent 
changes. 

With regard to the age of such portions of these 
enclosing walls as now remain, we would finally observe, 
that although upon the grounds before stated, we should 
be inclined to refer their erection to Herod; yet they 
must, in any case, rest upon the massive and inde- 
structible foundations of Solomon, described by the 
Jewish historian as calculated to endure for ages. 


DeceMBER, 1847. 


Tuk publication of this paper in 1844—the first connected notice of 
the researches of Mr. Catherwood and his companions, has occasioned the 
putting forth of more than one theory on the subject it elucidates. Discou- 
raged by the lamentable indifference which he encountered when desirous, 
even at a sacrifice of his own time, to bring out, in a complete and scientific 
form, the interesting and important results of his survey, Mr. Catherwood has 
since suffered them to slumber quietly in his portfolio; and in the midst of 
other avocations has been disturbed by the eager and laudable curiosity of 
more than one writer, anxious to seek confirmation of his particular theory; 
to all which applications that gentleman has responded in a spirit truly 
liberal and noble. The Editor of this work, strange as it may appear, 
never had the opportunity of seeing the original drawings; and he relied 
implicitly on the statement furnished by his distinguished friend. It will 
be remembered by the careful reader of the preceding paper that in the 
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description of the Mosque of Omar, it is remarked that the centre dome is 
supported by a circle of twelve ancient Corinthian marble columns, and the 
surrounding corridor by sixteen similar ones, supposed to have belonged to 
edifices previously existing on the site. As it was not unusual for the 
Saracens in their early buildings thus to use up old Roman materials, this 
circumstance excited no suspicion, apparently, even in the minds of the 
architects themselves; especially as the dome and external casing of the 
edifice were so manifestly Saracenic ; and all tradition besides gave to the 
Mosque a Saracenic origin. In like manner, the remarkable general coin- 
cidence of site between the Mosque El] Aksa and Justinian’s church, and 
the knowledge that the buildings had been repeatedly altered, together with 
the fact of Roman columns being found here also, seem to have led to this 
identity being considered as certain, though it is evident that Mr. Cather- 
wood seems to have had his doubts, from his observing that “if the Aksa 
is really Justinian’s church, it must have been greatly altered by the Sara- 
cens.”” In this state of the question, the writer was greatly surprised, on see- 
ing the plates furnished from drawings of Messrs. Catherwood and Arundale, 
and published in the recent work of Mr. Ferguson, to recognise, so far as 
the single view given of it is to be taken in proof, in the absence of further 
explanatory materials, and without reference to possible alterations, that the 
interior of the Aksa displayed to all appearance a Saracenic origin, 
while from the uNrirormMrry and continurry of the Roman style 
adopted in its construction, excepting, of course, the dome and pointed arches, 
afterwards added, the Mosque of Omar, on the other hand, appeared no less 
conclusively to be the work of the Byzantine period, though there are 
certainly anomalies which require further explanation. The ingenious au- 
thor referred to, whether his theory be ultimately adopted or not, deserves 
high praise for having placed the question in an architectural point of view; 
and we are bound to say, that thus viewed, and, as before observed, in 
the absence of what is earnestly to be desired, a more complete view of 
the whole subject, his opinion as to the real character of these buildings 
appears the true one. 

From its Byzantine origin, its tomb-like form, and the excavated rock 
which it is built to enclose, Mr. F. regards the Mosque of Omar as being 
the original edifice built by Constantine over the tomb of Christ; and he for- 
tifies this by the architectural character of the Golden Gate, which has cer- 
tainly been hitherto, as he justly observes, a stumblingblock in the way of 
topographers, but which he regards as the entrance to the Basilica wsque ad 
solam diruta, which once stood there. Here we are indebted to Mr. F. for 
remarking the total absence of a fortified character about this gate, which is, 
notwithstanding, in the external wall of the city. This is a strong point; 
for it seems to prove almost exclusively, that it cannot be one of the old temple 
gates, or eyen one of Hadrian’s fortified enclosure, while its architecture ex- 
hibits the peculiarity of the Byzantine epoch. On the other hand, the 
manifestly Saracenic architecture of the Aksa seems also to justify Mr. F.’s 
opinion, that it is really the original mosque built by Abd el Melek; and 
this is ingeniously sustained besides by quotations from the early Christian 
pilgrims. 

So far it would be uncandid not to state that the appearances are strongly 
in favour of the origin ascribed to the respective buildings, though this 
cannot be regarded as positively certain till further investigation has been 
made. When, however, it istaken for granted, that the excavated rock 
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inside the Mosque of Omar is really the sepulchre of Christ, we must enter 
a caveat against this conclusion; and no less so against the presumed iden- 
tity of the small Mosque of Omar, or the Aksa itself, with the site of Solo- 
mon’s Temple—a volume equal in size to Mr. Ferguson’s would be required 
to go into this question in all its extent; and the writer has but a page in 
which to state briefly the objections which arise to him. These are, 

Ist. That the rock and excavation, which latter does not appear, to present 
the decided character of a tomb, are, so far as we know, unique in the area, and 
not, as Mr. F. assumes, among other tombs; a fact which altogether vitiates his 
conclusion, that it was a public burial-place, with Golgotha in its immediate 
vicinity, even if the utter improbability of such being the case close to the 
temple, as Mr. F.’s own theory places it, and within it, as we believe, were 
not sufficiently conclusive. 

2dly. That this mere monticule of rock, which contains the supposed 
tomb, is no other than the very “Mount Zion” of Mr. F. himself, which, with 
singular forgetfulness, he places outside the city wall inour Saviour’s time, re- 
presenting it too as part of a burial-ground, though elsewhere he describes it 
as strongly fortified. 

3rdly. Because it is very improbable, to say the least, that Solomon 
should have abandoned the firm ground of Mount Moriah, to place his 
temple where it must have been supported by arches, the very use of 
which in his day, is even very doubtful; and because the gateway be- 
neath it and the bridge leading to it are ascribed by Mr. F. himself, as we 
believe with great justice, to the period of Herod, or at least to that of the 
use of Roman architecture. 

Thus then, even if it should appear that the Mosque of Omar was 
really built over what Constantine believed to be the sepulchre of Christ, and 
the Aksa also over what the early Christians held to be the site of the 
Temple, we should still believe that tradition had erred in these respects. 

Mr. F. limits the extent of the Temple area to a small square, the eastern 
side of which extends, as he supposes, as far as to a wall in the imner vaults, 
about two-thirds of the distance from the south-west, towards the south-east 
angle of the existing southern wall, and which he regards, without giving 
any details of it, as the original temple wall. This contradicts the assertion of 
Josephus, that the wall extended (as itobviously should havedone,) from valley 
to valley; that is, from the Tyropeon to that of Jehoshaphat; for the existence 
of any intermediate valley, at any period, is a pure mistake of Mr. F.’s, as 
a moment’s personal examination of the ground would suffice to show him. 
Besides, this limiting of the temple area would have left a wide and flat 
space between its defensive wall and the Valley of Jehoshaphat, instead of 
placing it near the brink of that valley. or the rest, it is surprising that 
Mr. F. should attribute so much accuracy to Josephus’s measurements in 
one instance, that of the length of the temple cloister, when, in his estimate 
of population, and of the height of the gates, he wholly refuses to receive 
his testimony, which, besides, is on a great many other points open to sus- 
picion, at least of incompleteness, as is conclusively shown by his having 
omitted all mention of the old wall from the Xystus down to Siloam, the 
existence of which is nevertheless assumed by his own narrative of the siege. 
In all probability, similar looseness exists elsewhere in his description of 
the city. — 
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Havine thus taken a rapid survey of such antiquities 


as remain in Jerusalem belonging exclusively to the 
time of the Jews, we pass to those of the time of 
Christianity. Of these, the only monument of any 
importance, is the church of the Holy Sepulchre. It is 
very near the Latin Convent, in the upper part of the 
city, originally Acra. Its area is about three hundred 
feet in length, by a very irregular breadth, at such 
different levels that the “Chapel of the Cross” is 
fifty feet below the rock of Calvary.* 

The question of the identity of the site of Calvary with 
the present Sepulchre, is involved in much historical 


and topographical obscurity. We cannot indeed doubt 


- that the apostles and first Christian converts at Jeru- 


salem, must not only have known the spot, but that 
this knowledge must have descended to the next gene- 
ration, even though no peculiar sanctity were by them 


attributed to it. Soon after the destruction of the 


city, it is generally supposed that some among them 
* Olin. 
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returned to re-establish themselves among its ruins ; and 
it seems almost incredible that they should not have 
sought for the spot again, and pointed it out to their 
descendants, as worthy of piousremembrance. Making 
every allowance for the fact that the first converts 
were rather absorbed in the spiritual influences of 
Christianity, than careful about the different sites of its 
history, we think it must still be conceded, that it is 
very improbable that the knowledge of those lying 
immediately around them should entirely die out. 

The presumption, then, would seem reasonable, that 
the Christians at Jerusalem must have been acquainted 
with the real Calvary, when Constantine erected: the 
original church of the Holy Sepulchre upon the same 
site occupied by that now standing. 

But the value of the historical testimony connected 
with this transaction is disputed among the learned. 
The tradition established long after, that Adrian, with 
a view to desecrate the spot, erected Pagan structures 
upon the site of the Sepulchre, rests, it is confessed, 
upon somewhat doubtful evidence. But asthe existence 
of such monuments when Constantine made search 
there, is testified by the cotemporary witness of Euse- 
bius, whoever might have built them ; the real ques- 
tion appears to be, whether the emperor fixed upon 
the place they stood upon, directed by a tradition 


then existing among the Christians of the city, or 


CONTROVERSY. Ui 


whether, in the absence of any such tradition, the clergy 


were led to impose upon the inhabitants, and perhaps 
upon themselves also, by assuming its identity with 


Calvary. Though the latter opinion may seem to be 
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strengthened by the suspicious circumstances connected 
with the finding of the alleged cross, yet it involves. 
necessarily what we can hardly suppose—that the early 
Christians never cared for, or noted a spot so sacred ; or 
| that, if they did, the knowledge of it must have been lost 


in the interval between the destruction of Jerusalem by 
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Titus, and its rebuilding by Adrian; or even if it were 


then ascertained, at some subsequent period. 


This, at least, as regards the historical question, fe) 

4 appears to be the alternative, and who is to decide it? i 

The topographical argument is equally obscure. Here 5 
all that we have to reason upon, is the fact that Calvary 
was somewhere without the jrst or second wall, most 

probably the latter. It has been already remarked . 
in the description of Mount Zion, (p. 91) that as- 

suming the identity of the ancient and modern Tower 8 
of Hippicus, it is just possible that the second wall of 
the ancient city might have excluded the site of the 

Sepulchre. But there is nothing that can positively 3 


decide whether it really didsoornot. Itis not like the 
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real Mount Zion, one which can be determined from the 


marked character of the ground ; and in this uncertainty, 


| question, whether the Hill of Evil Counsel was the 
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those who affirm or deny, on historical grounds, the | 

traditionary identity of Calvary, will naturally seek to i 

} 

g assume that line of wall which favours their respective Q 
opinion. 


The church itself is, if genuine, the most venerable 


in the Christian world, whether we regard its high 


antiquity, its traditionary claims, or the feelings with 
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which, for centuries, it has been regarded. The origi- 


nal structure was very splendid. 

« The first care of Constantine was to erect a chapel or 
oratory over the sacred cave * or sepulchre itself. This edifice 
was decorated with magnificent columns and- ornaments of 
every sort. No mention is made of its magnitude or eleva- 


tion, as is the case in respect to the Basilica, whence we 
may infer that the chapel was not large. Before this, on 
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the east, was a large open court, or area, ornamented with 
a pavement of polished stones, and surrounded on three 
sides by long porticoes, or colonnades. This place was ap- 
parently held to be the garden near which Christ was cruci- 
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fied, and as such it is also mentioned by Cyrill, as having been 
beautified by regal gifts. The eastern side of this court was 


EXOOX 


shut in by the Baszlica, or church, erected over the rock on 


which the cross was supposed to have stood, and which was 
held to be Golgotha. This edifice is described as of great 
extent, both in its length and breadth, and of immense 
altitude. The roof was covered with lead, the interior over- 
laid with variegated marbles, the ceiling decorated with carved 
work, and the whole glittered in every part with burnished 
gold. The entrance was from the east, where were three 
gates, before which, twelve columns, after the number of the 


apostles, formed a semicircle in front of the whole building, 


* This being the existing Mosque of Omar, if Mr. Ferguson is 
right; for we should here remark, that Mr. F, supposes, that when 
the Christians were expelled from the Temple area, they profited 
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It was this large church to which the name of the Martyrion 
was strictly applied, as standing over the place of the Saviour’s 
passion, The chapel over the sepulchre was called the 
Anastasis, or Resurrection. But both these names appear to 
have been often applied indiscriminately to the whole struc- 
ture and to its various parts.”* 


This building was long the centre of the superstitious 
devotion of the age, and remained standing until the 
destruction of the city and its churches, by Chosroes, 
King of Persia. It was repeatedly injured or destroyed, 
but still rebuilt on the same general site; and when the 
Crusaders took Jerusalem, they enlarged the extent 
considerably. The present fagade is of pointed archi- 
tecture, the details being of mixed and corrupt style, 
but the entire effect is venerable and picturesque. (See 
cut, p. 168.) In front is a large court, its pavement 
worn with the feet of innumerable pilgrims, and there 
are vestiges of columns in the Byzantine style. At the 
entrance is a Turkish door-keeper, who receives a trifle 
for admission. Within the vestibule, the first object is 
a slab of marble, upon which it is said the body of Jesus 
was laid, after crucifixion, to be anointed, before it was 
committed to the tomb. This and other palpable ab- 
surdities would tend, even were our convictions as to 
the site of the sepulchre itself quite settled, to disgust 
and repel us, and weaken the impression with which we 
might otherwise regard it. 


* Robinson. 


by the darkness of the age, to substitute for it the present site. 
This isa bold assertion; yet, undoubtedly, St. Stephen’s Gate has 
been shifted from the west of the city to its present locality. 
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Passing the vestibule, we stand at once under the 
central dome of the church, modern, and rebuilt by the 
Grecks, the original having been destroyed by fire. 


Beneath it, is the sepulchre itself. The above sketch 
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will describe the scene better than words. On the right 


hand, under the arch where lamps are suspended, is the 
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u entrance to the Greek church, full of tawdriness and 
i bad painting, redolent of vulgar superstition. A low 
Q pillar in it marks at once the centre of the earth, and 
the original clay of which our forefather Adam was 
moulded ! 
But to return to the sepulchre. This is within the 
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white marble edifice, in the centre of our view.* “It is 
divided into two small sanctuaries; in the first is found 
the stone where the angels were seated when they replied 
to the holy women, “ He is not here, but is risen.” The 
second and last sanctuary encloses the sepulchre, co- 
vered again with a sort of sarcophagus of white marble, 
which hides entirely from the eye the primitive rock in 
which the sepulchre was dug. Lamps of gold and sil- 
ver, always burning, light this chapel, and perfumes 


burn there night and day ; the airis warm and balmy.” t 


ie ss man 


* This has replaced the original, which was in the Gothic style. 
+ Lamartine. 
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Nowithstanding the unquestionable poetry of the spot, 
and the possibility of its being the site, or near the site 
of Christ’s sepulchre, it is to us rather impressive as 
recalling the long ages of pilgrimage which have elapsed 
since its foundation, than the event of which it claims 
to be the theatre. We should hardly have supposed, 
that, under dwellings made with hands, in an atmosphere 
of superstition and fraud, in the midst of monks, “ black, 
white, and grey, with all theirtrumpery,” the enlightened 
Protestant could well be affected, as by the very pre- 
sence of the awful events of Calvary, yet so it is: Mr. 
Wolff says, “ We kneeled down, and 1 began to pray; 
but our tears interrupted our words, so that we were 
only able to utter a few broken sentences—we both 
wept aloud.” For ourselves, we would rather go forth, 
without the walls, and seek some solitary spot, whence 
we might behold the outstretched city, and endeavour, 
with the page of the New Testament before us, in silence 
to image forth the awful scene. But though we cannot 
be affected by the Holy Sepulchre, as others may, yet 
when we think of the thousands who have made this 
spot the centre of their hopes, and in a spirit of piety, 
though not untinctured with the superstitious feelings 
of bygone ages, have endured danger, and toil, and fever, 
and want, to kneel with bursting hearts upon the sacred 
rock; then, as regards the history of humanity, we feel 
that it is holy ground. This, too, is the centre of 
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* that romance 
Of many coloured life, which Fortune pours 
Round the Crusaders, till on distant shores 
Their labors end; or they return to lie, 
The vow performed, in cross-legged effigy, 
Devoutly stretched upon their chancel floors. 
Am I deceived ? or is their requiem chanted 
By voices never mute when Heaven unties 
Her inmost, softest, tenderest harmonies ? 
Requiem which earth takes up, with voice undaunted, 
When she would tell how good, and brave and wise, 
For their high guerdon not in vain have panted.”* 

The ascent to the Mount of Calvary is by a staircase 
cut in the rock: its form is almost entirely disfigured by 
marble and decorations; the holes of the crosses, evi- 
dently spurious, are beneath, and there is a fissure in the 
rock, said to have been produced by the earthquake. 
These contrivances tend both to produce disgust, and to 
weaken our faith in the locality. In the vestibule 
adjoining are the tombs of Godfrey of Bouillon, leader 
ofthe Crusaders, the first Latin King of Jerusalem, and 
his brother Baldwin, which have been defaced by the 
Greek Christians.t+ 

Below the rock of Calvary, at the foot of a long de- 
scent of steps, is the gloomy and picturesque chapel of 


* Wordsworth. 

+ The epitaph on Godfrey’s tomb was as follows :—“ Hic jacet in- 
clytus Dux Godefridus de Bulion, qui totam istam terra: acquisivit 
cultui Christiano; cujus anima regnet cum Christo. Amen.’ 
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Helena,* the mother of Constantine, the pious founder 


of so many churches and monasteries in Palestine. Still 
lower, and hollowed in the rock is a subterranean cave, 
perhaps the most gloomy and impressive in the whole 
range of the church, and where it is said that the holy 
cross was discovered in a miraculous manner, at the 
period when Constantine first resolved to build a church 
over the sepulchre. A few lamps cast a “ dim religious 
light” upon the place where the venerated relics were 
found, and on a small altar adjoining, and through the 
shade of the damp cavern are seen the steps descend- 
ing from the Chapel of Helena above, with its massive 
pillars, and the crosses and lamps suspended from 
them. 

After much research, as the legend informs us, three 
crosses were dug up, that of Christ was distinguished by 
its efficacy in curing a noble lady, who had touched 
those of the two thieves without relief! As this was, too 
probably, a pious fraud, it has been adduced, but we 
think rather unreasonably, as throwing discredit upon 
the truth of every site comprised within the extent 
of the church. 

In the small Latin chapel we were witness to the cere- 


mony of the investiture of three German noblemen with 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem. Although this no 


* Of which Roberts has given an exquisite delineation in his 
* Tloly Land.” 
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longer confers the same high social distinction it once 


did, yet its associations are the most lofty;and heroic of 


any in Christendom. It is necessary that the aspirant . 
should be of noble birth, and of the Catholic religion. \ 
Kneeling before the superior of the Latin convent, he © 
answers the various questions proposed, joins in the 

prayer of consecration, and is girt with the sword and 

spurs of the heroic Godfrey ; that trenchant blade wielded Q 
by the Christian hero in many a well-fought field, and i 
with which he is said to have cloven to the middle a 8 


Saracen of gigantic stature, relics that cannot be han- 
dled without some glow of feeling ; and cold indeed must 
be his heart who can grasp that hilt with an unquickened 
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pulse, or who can rise from that prayer unrefined by 


noble and emulative enthusiasm. 


ICO 


We have given but a brief sketch of this celebrated 


building, for to enter into a more minute account of all 
that it is said to contain would only weary the reader. 
We devote a page or two to the scenes of which it is 
annually witness. Thousands of pilgrims, from all parts 
of Christendom, assemble at Easter in the Holy City. 


* 


“The town had already begun to fill. Stalls, booths, 
bazaars, were seen in various directions; but the centre of 
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attraction was the great square or platform before the Holy 
Sepulchre. Here every species of pious ware was exhibited ; 
and beads from Mecea, mother-of-pearl images from Bethle- 
hem, crosses of bitumen from the Dead Sea, wooed in succes- 
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sion the admiration and purses of the faithful. Caravans 
came in daily from all parts of the East. Hadjis were seen in 
‘es every street. The camels of Damascus, and the Bedouin 
horses, with their riders bent forward on their necks, in full 
gallop from the desert, and their yellow shawls and black 
7 abbas flowing and flaring behind them, and the wild asses of 
Hebron, and the white robe with its broad red border of the 
Bethlemite women, as fair and coquettish as if they were in 


Q reality what they boast themselves to be, descendants of the 
chivalrous Crusaders: and friars, and soldiers, and beggars— 
all these jostling together, without order or discretion, made 
up a sort of miscellaneous picture of every class and nation; a 
carnival scene, unequalled even in the realms of imagination. 
To keep all this in order, the Pasha himself had charitably 


! encamped with five thousand men outside the walls, and took 

? that occasion to call in his taxes. The Turks, indeed, are 
I excellent politicians, and love their idolatrous brethren much 
3 more than is suspected. Nothing would be more easy than to. 
allow them to eut each other’s throats : now they prefer they 
should live and pay their taxes.”* 


The centre of attraction to the devoted but ignorant 


0c 


multitude is, of course, the Church of the Sepulchre;. 


and marshalled by their respective religious guides, 


=e 


they rush with frantic eagerness to its portal, and in this. 


excited state visit the many stations invented or ima- 


gined in credulous ages. The whole scene of Christ’s 


crucifixion and entombment are brought before the eye 


with such vividness, that even Protestants who came to 


scoff, have hardly been able to resist the contagious 
| effect of sympathy with the weeping pilgrims. Of the 
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descent of the holy fire, that stock “miracle” of the 
Greek church, we give the following animated account, 


O from an admirably written anonymous article that ap- 


peared many years since in the New Monthly Magazine, 


from which we have already quoted. 


) ‘ 
“It was a fine morning, in the month of April, when we 
left our convent, en grande tenue, for the Holy Sepulchre. 


On reaching the principal entrance, after a few minutes” walk, M 
we found the Turkish officer seated on his platform, and taking, Hi 
as usual, his dues from the pilgrims. No wonder he finds 
heterodoxy an allowable thing, and would no doubt regret, as st 
much as most others more zealous than himself that the con- 


* 


version of the infidel should go on too rapidly. The supersti- 
tion he despises, but would be very sorry to lose the super- 
stitious. We were accompanied by our janissaries, dragomans, 
soldiers, servants, &c., and required them all. After much 
exertion in getting through the church, we at last arrived at the 
gallery of the Latins. 

“ Provisions were bought and sold once more in the temple; 
and it gave me, on the first aspect, much less the appearance 


500 


of a church than of a debtor’s prison. On looking down from 
the gallery the scene was more than simply disagreeable. The 


whole circle of the building seemed paved with living heads, rs) 
through which the central sacellum, or chapel of the sepulchre, 
rose up with a sort of grotesque magnificence; around it was 
left a passage of about three feet, for the principal performers J 


in these sacred orgies. Five or six parties started off in suc- 
cession, and ran, or danced, or staggered, through their several 
exercises. The great object of competition, the height of de- 
votion, seemed to be the accomplishment of as many circuits 
in as short a given time as possible round the sepulchre. All 
classes were now engaged, rich and poor, old and young 
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Boys were seen carrying the old, and the old carrying boys 
upon their naked shoulders. When fatigue obliged them to 
cede, at last, their place to others, they again formed into 
phalanx, and proceeded four or five abreast, in a sharp trot, to 
the Greek church, which is in the immediate vicinity of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Here a new scene of uproar ensued: no 
calculation had been made for the return of their predecessors, 
and parties meeting parties, like contending streams, they 
clashed against each other, and gave a great deal of trouble 
and some amusement, to their Turkish brethren. As the in- 
vocation went on, for all this was meant to be a kind of prayer, 
their piety became more intemperate and unruly: loud and 
hideous Kyrie Eleisons—yells reiterated and applauded, in 
various languages, by the populace, burst upon every side 
around us. They leaped on each other’s backs, tore down 
each other’s dresses, and with their cheeks burning, and their 
eyes glaring with the frenzy, called out for the fire, the fire, , 

to descend and save them! The pavement was soon covered 
with caps, and shreds of shirts and mantles; but, like the 
votaries of Baal, they called in vain—the fire had not yet 
descended. They were now joined by a reinforcement of 
Copts, who were received with shouts, and soon followed by the 
drums and cymbals of the Abyssinians. Next appeared the 
Arabs ; their naked breasts, and tanned and savage faces, and 
uncouth screams of devotion, added grievously to the enthusi- 
asm. The tumult had now continued from eight o’clock in the 
morning till past two, and every moment had been augment- 
ing in vehemence, when at last, when it seemed to have reached 
its climax, the Turkish governor, taking compassion on the 
multitude, suddenly entered with his suite, and took his seat 
by the side of the kady, at the farther end of the Latin gallery. 
The moment his turban appeared above the balustrade, every 
one knew that Heaven had relented; joy beamed in every 
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countenance; the Kyrie Eleisons had been heard; every heart 
prepared for the gracious vouchsafing of the miracle. The 
crowd and rush were now excessive ; every one tended to the 
orifice on the right side of the sepulchre, and the Turkish topgis 
and tchoushes, who had been vigorously employed the whole 
morning in teaching the Christians decorum, could scarcely 
open a passage with their long whips for the person who had 
purchased the right (he was an Armenian, as may be expected) 
of having the first spark of the holy fire. The kady at last, 
at the suggestion of the governor, gave the signal with his rod, 
and the last imploring litany commenced. The papas pro- 
ceeded with lights and banners, and in their large loose silk 
embroidered dalmatics, which brought one back to the Chry- 
sostoms and Constantinople, made several circuits with their 
archbishops round the sepulchre. 

“The preliminary ritual was now gone through, and the 
archbishop having taken off his cope and mitre, and now and 
then glancing up at the kady, broke the seals, and without any 
attendance entered the chapel of the sepulchre. This was the 
important moment of suspense, at least for the pilgrims; but 
those who know what a good understanding there is between 
them might have already seen the miracle in the countenance 
of the governor. In a minute or something less, the person 
who stood at the orifice already mentioned, drew forth a 
large torch, or staff, with a grated receptacle at the end, bla- 
zing with the clearest fire. The fire was communicated in a 
similar manner, but a few seconds later, from the entry of the 
sepulchre, and in rear to the small attached chapel of the Copts. 
It is quite impossible to describe, with adequate effect, the 
scene which immediately followed; there were eight thousand 


pilgrims in the church; one universal shout rose simulta- 
neously from the whole congregation. ‘The Latins were the 
sheep, the Orientals the lambs—the opinion of Heaven had 
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been signified—from a miracle there was no appeal.’ This 
mode of cutting the controversy may be subject to cavil, but it 
is much shorter, and perhaps as certain as most others still in 
use. Whatever may be the case, the main point was gained— 
the rioters themselves were satisfied. Hands crossed in every 
direction—torches blazed in every hand—cries spread from 
mouth to mouth, and happy the man whose light was only 
four-and-twentieth in descent from the original phosphorus. 
Q The archbishop now left the sepulchre in the same undress in 
which he had entered, but had no sooner crossed the thresh- 
hold than he was taken up in triumph by four stout papas, and 
carried horizontally, in this state, upon their shoulders, bran- 
dishing his torches as he went along, to the great satisfaction 
and comfort of his people, until he reached his own sanctuary. 
4 This part of the ceremony I particularly admired; it gave me 
i new ideas on the triumph of religion; and I could not help 
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looking round to the governor, to see whether he also was of 
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my opinion. He kept, however, his Mahommedan face with 
great propriety, and reserved, probably, his congratulations at 
their mutual success for a private interview with the good 
archbishop. By this time the holy fire had been gradually 
dispersed over the whole of the building, and had even got as 
far as the Armenian ladies, who sate opposite. They drew 
back their white veils for an instant, kissed the tapers, and put 


up a prayer for their own orthodoxy. The noise still conti- 


4 


nued, prayers were heard with shrieks—blessings with curses; 


women crossed themselves, and waved the torches over their 

naked bosoms; men were seen burning portions of their wind- 

ing-sheet, so that they might die comfortably, and sleep 
peaceably after death, without any apprehension from the visit 
of the vampire. The Turks, however, began at last to think 
that the Infidels had got quite enough of the miracle for one 
year; and listening to no expostulation, again resumed their 
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whips, and beat out the lingering enthusiasts before them. A 
new scene of disorder ensued; screams and cries, supplications 
and resistance, were echoed from every side, and it was long 
before the Holy Sepulchre ceased to be one of the liveliest 
images of a place of strife and penalty, which eye or ear 
could present to the imagination. ” 


Such are the scenes which pass in this church; dis- 
graceful to the very name of Christianity, and a stand- 
ing argument against its truth, in the minds of both 
Turks and Jews. 

Beside the church of the Sepulchre there are few 
buildings of Christian origin in the city of any im- 
portance or architectural character. The church of 
St. Anne, now a mosque, not far from St. Stephen’s 
Gate, and some remains of the hospital and church 
of the Templars, near the Holy Sepulchre, are the 
principal. Other fragments are so interwoven with 
Saracenic additions, as completely to puzzle the anti- 
quary, who among the wrecks of successive revolu- 
tions, is too often obliged to substitute conjecture for 
certainty. The description given of the Haram has 
anticipated our notice of the principal Saracenic build- 


ings in the city. 
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INHABITANTS OF JERUSALEM. 


To our description of the city, we add a few words on 
its inhabitants. Those races which have for ages made 
Jerusalem the object of their fiercest contention—Jews, 
Christians, and Turks—are now seen side-by-side within 
her walls, in nearly equal numbers, of from* four to five 
thousand each. The Jews demand our first notice: 
they occupy, as we have before stated, the rugged slope 
of Mount Zion, over against the temple. Here their 
wretched and ruinous habitations are crowded together, 
without the slightest regard to cleanliness or comfort, 
though, from their position on the steep part of the hill, 
the streets are more easily to be drained than elsewhere : 
it is the same in Constantinople and other cities; the 
lower class of Jews is everywhere squalid and negligent. 
At Jerusalem, their excuse in this respect is to be found 
in their deep poverty, and the oppressions to which they 
have been subject, as well as in the indifference of the 
government (except in Mehemet Ali’s time) to every 
thing affecting the health and comfort of its subjects. 


* The exact population of Jerusalem is difficult to ascertain, but 
this appears a probable estimate. 
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Here, then, among the ruins of Zion, still lingers a 
remnant of the chosen people—but how changed their 
circumstances! Instead of the “mighty man, and the 
man of war, the judge, and the prophet, and the prudent, 
and the ancient, the captain of fifty, and the honourable 
man, and the counsellor, and the cunning artificer, and 
the eloquent orator,” we see a despised body, chiefly 
of exiles, crouching under general dislike and persecu- 
tion; yet with inflexible tenacity clinging to the spot 
which recalls their past greatness, and inspires visionary 
hopes of future domination. 

Dr. Olin divides them into classes—those who are 
natives, the descendants of the Jews banished from 
western Europe by Charles V., and who are generally 
in more comfortable circumstances; and a crowd of 
Polish and German exiles, who are drawn to the spot 
by the desire of laying their bones among those of their 
forefathers. These are wholly without resources, except 
the contributions gathered for them through Europe and 
Turkey, and of which, it is said, too large a portion is 
absorbed by the agents. ‘They are described as more 
fervent in their devotion to the Holy City than their na- 
tive brethren; they pass much of their time in the syna- 
gogue, and their rabbins are possessed of a larger share 
of the peculiar learning of their sect than those born on 


the spot.* 
* Olin’s Travels. 
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The attention of wealthy Jews in England has been 
devoted to the desirable object of engaging this body of 
exiles in some profitable occuption, so as to afford them 
a more honourable subsistence than they gather from 
the uncertain source of alms. A plan was, we believe, 
set on foot by a distinguished citizen of London, for the 
purchase and cultivation of land, not only near Jerusa- 
lem, but at Zafed and Tiberias, where numbers resort 
under the same painful circumstances. We can hardly 
conceive a more admirable enterprise, or one which 
might work out results of greater moment, not only to 
the Jews, but other inhabitants of Syria. It is obvious, 
however, that in the unsettled state of the country, which 
exposes the cultivator, not only to the ruinous taxes of 
successive masters, but to the pillage of robbers, who 
always spring up at periods of civil commotion, such a 
scheme would run greut risk of failure, unless the British 
government were to interfere in a very decided manner 
for their protection. Nor would the adjustment of 
claims, or the difficulty of keeping hard at work, a popu- 
lation who are unaccustomed to active employments, 
be trifling obstacles in the way of success. It is to be 
hoped, notwithstanding, that the scheme may be carried 
out, as its establishment would be a new and vastly im- 
proved era for Palestine. Her hills and vales might 
then be occupied by a happy and industrious population, 
enjoying the fruit of their labours, without bemg exposed 
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to the extortion of the Turkish oppressor, but each man 
“ sitting under his own vine and fig-tree, none darmg 
to make him afraid.” 

The hoped-for conversion of the Jews has, for some 
time past, given rise to great activity among various 
bodies of Christians in England, some of whom, from 
their peculiar mode of interpreting prophesy, are im 
expectation of the speedy advent of the Millenium, and 
of the literal restoration of the Jews to the land of their 
forefathers ; certain enthusiasts awaiting this event from 
day to day on the heights of Zion. Humanly speaking, 
Jerusalem is the last place where we may expect to meet 
with converts, where every object tends to keep alive 
among the Jews the spirit of their religion—the sacred 
hills, the cemeteries of their fathers, the walls of their 
once proud temple. Even their very distress and 
degradation must powerfully contribute to fix their 
minds on the holy books, which foretel their future 
glory, when the measure of their suffering shall be ful- 
filled. ‘The influence of the corrupt and superstitious 
forms of Christianity existing at Jerusalem, in fortify- 
ing the contempt of the Mussulmen, has often been 
noticed, nor is it less fatal in its effect upon the Jews; 
perhaps a purer form of that religion, substituting* 

* “You wish to convert us to Christianity,” said a Jew to Mr. 


Wolff; “look to Mount Calvary, where Jesus of Nazareth was 
crucified, of whom you say that he came to establish peace on earth. 
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practical benevolence for angry denunciation, might have 
some effect in softening the stubborn prejudices which 


have gathered strength from the oppressions of past 


ages. 

We visited various families of this interesting people, 
one of which we briefly describe.—On the level brow of 
Zion, exactly opposite to the Tower of Hippicus, is 
the residence of the wealthiest Jew in Jerusalem. On Q 
passing through the outer door of his dwelling, we 
entered a small court, overshadowed by a vine-covered s 
trellis, on one side of which are the principal apartments, 
which we found comfortable and in good order. This 
personage is mentioned by many travellers, and he pre- fe 
sents a remarkable instance of the two motives which 
popular prejudice generally supposes to actuate the © 
Jew—intense love of money, and an equally tenacious | 
adherence to the traditions of his people. His career 
is remarkable; in his youth he had been a wanderer 
under the burning tropics, as well as in England and in 
Spain, and by various means having accumulated a sum . 
sufficient to render him the envy of his poor abject 
brethren, he repaired to the city of his fathers, to die 
there and to be buried in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. © 


Look to Calvary, there his followers reside—Armenians, Copts, 
Greeks, Abyssinians, and Latins ; all bear the name of Christians, and 
Christians are shedding the blood of Christians on the same spot 
where Jesus of Nazareth died.” 
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On entering his dwelling, we found him seated on 
the low divan, fondling his youngest child; and on our 
expressing a wish to draw the costume of the female 
members of his family, he commanded their attendance ; 
but it was some time before they would come forward ; 
when, however, they did present themselves, it was 
with no sort of reserve whatever. Their costume (as 
represented in the vignette on the title page) was 
chastely elegant. ‘The prominent figure in the sketch is 


the married daughter, whose little husband, a boy of 
fourteen or fifteen, as he seemed, wanted nearly a head 
of the stature of his wife, but was already chargeable 
with the onerous duties of a father. An oval head-dress 


of peculiar shape, from which is slung a long veil of em- 


: 


broidered muslin, shown as hanging, in the sketch, from 
the back of another figure, admirably sets off the brow 
and eyes; the neck is ornamented with bracelets, and 
the bosom with a profusion of gold coins, partly con- 
cealed by folds of muslin; a graceful robe of striped 
silk, with long open sleeves, half-laced under the bosom, 
invests the whole person, over which is worn a jacket of 
- green silk with short sleeves, leaving the white arm and 


braceleted hand at liberty. The elder person on the 


— 


sofa is the mother, whose dress was more grave, her 
turban less oval, and of blue shawl, and the breast 
covered, entirely to the neck, with akind of ornamented 
gold tissue, above whichis seen a jacket of fur: she was 
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engaged in knitting, while her younger daughter bent 

. over her in conversation: her dress is similar to that of | 

her sister, but with no gold coins or tight muslin folds ; $3 

and instead of large earrings, the vermilion blossom of 

the pomegranate formed an exquisite pendant, reflecting \ 
its glow upon the dazzling whiteness of her skin. J | 


We were surprised at the fairness and delicacy of 


U 
their complexions, and the vivacity of their manner. ; 
Unlike the wives of oriental Christians, who respectfully 

£*) 
attend at a distance till invited to approach, these pretty 7 


Jewesses seemed on a perfect footing of equality, and 
chatted and laughed away without intermission. 


We are happy to hear that the political position of 


the Jews is lately improved, owing to the interest taken 
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in their behalf by various Christian societies, and the 
personal influence of distinguished English Jews.* It 
is pleasing also to reflect, as a proof of the advancement 
of the age, that these instances of kindness have not been ; 
without fruit. On the occasion of a recent attack upon \ 
the physician of the English mission, by some fanatic i.) 


Turkish soldiers, many of the Jews who were present 


interfered bravely to protect him. ‘This points out the 


true way, we think, to gain the best feelings, and con- 


sequently to undermine the prejudices of this interesting 


* We cannot but allude here to the noble generosity of a Jewish 
.4}- citizen of London, who has sent a medical man, at his own expense, 
- to Jerusalem, to minister to his sick and suffering brethzen. 
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people, where a wild, ill-directed zeal can only serve to 


inflame them. 
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The CuristTian population of Jerusalem is principally 


divided among the Greeks, Latins, and Armenians 


=> @ @ 


with a small number of Copts, &c. The corrupt state 
common to all the Hastern churches is particularly re- 
markable here, where the spirit of grovelling and gain- 
ful superstition, and of mutual animosity* and rivalry 


has but narrow room to workin. The very sanctity of 
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the spot inflames those evil principles, each sect arro- 


gating to itself the right of acting as blind guide to the 


blind, and profiting by the devotion and credulity of the 


La 


—— 


pilgrims. We are far from supposing that this dark 


efforts of the various missionaries to restore it to a better 


l picture is unrelieved by individual instances of moral 
i and spiritual excellence, for such we have often met 
| with among the monks of Syria; still the state of Chris- 
tianity in Jerusalem is indeed deplorable. How far the 
‘eo 


condition may succeed, remains to be seen; it is how- 


roc 


ever to be feared, that any reformer who may arise to 


purify his own sect, almost certainly will prove a martyr. 


It seems hopeless to influence men, when superstition 
is so directly combined with interest, as in the monastic 


bodies in Jerusalem. ‘The monks live by the “ prestige” 


* A Franciscan friar told us with great delight, that he had given 
a sound bastinado tothe Greek Papas in the most Holy Sepulchre.— 
Worrr’s Jounnau. See Wiiiiams’s “Horny Crry,” forthe best 
account of these churches. 
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of local sanctity, and the contributions they thence can 
levy ; and we fear they would rather prefer silencing by 
persecution a troublesome reforming brother, than re- 


form their system at the expense of their very means 
of existence. 


The population around these convents is principally 
maintained by the manufacture of beads and crosses, 
bowls of bituminous stone from the Dead Sea, shells 
carved with the images of Christ and the Virgin,—ob- 
jects of eager acquisition to Protestant as well as Catho- 
lic pilgrims. There is little else to employ them, and 
the mass are very poor. 

The interior of their houses is similar to those of the 
Jews. In our intercourse with them we were received 
with more ceremony than among the former. The mis- 
tress of the family is in attendance with her children and 
servants, and, besides pipes and coffee, the guest is pre- 
sented with saucers of sweetmeats and small glasses of 
aniseed ; which, when done with, are taken from him by 
his fair hostess or her servant, who kiss his hand as 
they receive them. They are more reserved, often 
standing during the visit. Their dress is more gorgeous 
than that of the Jewish women, but not so chastely ele- 
gant: the sketch will give an idea of its style, which 
suits well with the languor of their air, their dusky com- 
plexion and large black eyes. The head-dress has a 
fantastic grace, like that of a May-day queen in England, 
and the bust is a little in the style of 
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“« Beauties by Sir Peter Lely, 
Whose drapery hints we may admire them freely.” 


A heavy shawl is gracefully wreathed round the figure ; 
and the dress, when open, displays long loose trowsers 
of muslin, and a small slipper. The ensemble, it must 
be admitted, is very fascinating, when its wearer is young 
and lovely. 

We were disturbed one night, during our stay at the 
Latin Convent, by a loud noise without our cells, so 
unusual in this quiet city, that we hurried forth to ascer- 
tain its import. It proved to be a marriage procession, 
coming down the natrow street, with torches and lan- 
terns, with a clapping of hands, and a variety of most 


discordant hymneal chants. Its effect was singular, 
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reminding us of the parable of the virgins and their 
lamps, and the midnight coming of the bridegroom. We 
were afterwards invited to attend the wedding festival, 
but were unable to do so. A similar scene is described 
by Lady Georgiana Wolff. ‘“ ‘The room was so full she 
could hardly find a place to set her foot. There were 
about one hundred and fifty women and girls, and babies 
in their mother’s arms, all squalling on the floor. In 
the midst were seated the singing women, and one 
dancing woman, a Mahomedan. The dancing women 
in the East remind one of Ezra, xi. 65, and Nehemiah, 
vii. 67. All the women clapped them hands in time to 
the music, which, however, would not be called music 
in Europe, it being but one reiterated sound. The 
clapping of hands is as ancient as the Bible, 2 Kings, 
xi. 12. The women were all dressed out in their gayest 


attire, and chattered and laughed, and made an intoler- 


_ able noise.” On these occasions it is usual to make 


the bride a present. 

The Turks inhabit chiefly the quarter of Bezetha, 
which is more airy and open than the other parts of the 
city, and interspersed with gardens. The decline of 
Mahomedanism is inevitable, from the spirit of the age, 
and the occupation of Syria by Mehemet Ali did much 
to hasten it. The admiration of European science and 


habits, fostered by the Pasha and his officers, was fast 


introducing among the better classes a secret contempt 
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© 
for the religion of their fathers. Even at Damascus, 
some years ago, at the time of the able consulate of Mr. 
Farren, we knew an instance of a Turk, of direct descent . 
from the Prophet, inviting the Frank to his house, and : 


introducing his wife, who poured out the forbidden 


COC 


liquor, and drank it with her husband and his guests. 


This was an extreme case; but the policy of Mehemet 


fo} Ali, of putting Turks and Christians on a level, and of 
legislating in a spirit far different from that of the Koran, 
4 has weakened its influence, particularly among the rising ; 
generation. They are no longer buoyed up by the 
| 


holding their possession of Syria by the sufferance of 


: belief of Mussulman invincibility, and conscious of 
U European powers, and particularly by the arms of Eng- 
fe) 


land, they have lost the illusion which went so far to 


create and maintain their wide-spread empire, now tot- 
tering to its finalruin. They hate the English most cor- 


dially, particularly since their last interference in the 


East, which they believe was entirely to serve their own 


ultimate interests. Compelled “ to lick, they loathe the 
< 


hand” to which their frail tenure of the country is owing ; 
and in spite of the establishment of a consulate, English 


subjects are not always secure against the fanaticism 


of the lower orders, or little vexations by those in 
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place. 
We have briefly noticed the Jews, Christians, and 
Turks, who occupy the different quarters of Jerusalem ; 
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Zion, Acra, and Bezetha. We may say that their petty 
political intrigues constitute the only life in the Holy 
City. Each of them hates and despises the others, and 
would willingly be rid of them, unless indeed they 
may be made a source of profit. The devices of the 
Turkish governors, for raising money, are equally tyran- 
nical and ingenious. The Christian sects do not scru- 
ple at outbuying one another, when any paltry privilege 
is disputed; and a pleasant game is played by the Mus- 
sulman ruler, who pockets both their bribes, and repays 
them with unmeasured contempt. The richer Jews have 
generally a good understanding with the Pasha, mutual 
interest outweighing mutual hate. A detail of “ Life in 
Jerusalem” might be amusing, if amusement could be 
gathered from the anatomy of all the baser qualities of 
human nature; but it is sad to think that the spot 
whence the divine doctrines of mutual love and good- 
will went forth to mankind, has ever been the chosen 
seat of strife and contention, and that the real influence 
of Christianity is less felt in Jerusalem, than in regions 
unheard of at the time of its promulgation from her holy 
soil. 

At a period when the Turkish empire appears fast 
hastening to ruin—when the hoary viceroy of Egypt 
must soon leave his dominions to the feuds of his family, 


and to European interference, the future fortunes of 


Jerusalem acquire a peculiar interest. Sooner or later 
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it would appear to be certain that collision will take 
place, the East become the theatre of war, and either 


0 by seizure or treaty, the Holy City may belong to ; 


one of the Christian powers. So far we may be jus- \ 
© tified in speculating on her fate; beyond this all is ‘ 
mystery, which futurity alone can solve. 


These brief sketches must now come to a conclusion. 


O If I have been at all successful in imparting to the 


reader any portion of the terest with which I traced 


) each path about Jerusalem, he may imagine that the 
hour of my quitting her walls was, like that of my 
approach, one of no small excitement. My stay in the 
C) 
() 


Q melancholy city had been rendered full of social grati- 
fication, by the presence of the friend I have alluded 
© to. We left her walls the same morning, Mr. Johns 
being bound southward to Hebron, while I was about to 
commence a solitary pilgrimage through Samaria and 
© Galilee. At such moments the painful uncertainty of 
| life could not but strike us. My friend’s predecessor in 
office had laid his bones in Jerusalem; he had himself 
been brought twice to the verge of the grave while 


there, and I had been repeatedly prostrated with fever, 


in the course of a previous journey. We took leave at 
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the Jaffa Gate, not without misgivings on both sides 
that we might never meet again. I slowly paced round 
the western wall; the morning was like that of my arri- 


val, one of alternate cloud and sunshine, and the fitful 
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gleams of light touched successively the various objects 
of interest around, now grown so familiar tome. From 
the brow of the hill, on the Bethel-road, I paused to 
take my last view of Jerusalem, which never appeared 
so beautiful as when I was about to quit itfor ever. The 
bright sunshine shot across the Hill of Zion, gilded the 
domes of the sepulchre, and rested for a moment on the 
broad esplanade of the temple, while Olivet and Geth- 
semane lay in deep and solemn shadow. I departed 
from the spot reluctantly, yet thankful that I had been 
permitted to accomplish my long-wished pilgrimage in 
health and safety, and to visit scenes which memory 


often recalls to relieve the monotony of life, with solemn 


and affecting images of earth’s most hallowed ground. 


APPENDIX. 


BRIEF NOTES OF EXCURSIONS IN THE ENVIRONS OF 
JERUSALEM, 


TO BETHLEHEM AND HEBRON. 


Brru.eHeo is the first place inthe environs of the Holy City, 
to which the attention of the traveller or reader will naturally 
be directed. It is but an easy ride of two hours, or about 
six miles. Hebron is four hours, or about twelve miles 
beyend Bethlehem—so that the excursion there and back 
may easily be accomplished in two days. 

This short tour was made in company with Mr. Johns, 
then acting Consul, and by virtue of his post, the dignity of 
which it was deemed expedient to uphold by that external 
show of consequence which alone procures worship in ori- 
ental eyes, we were preceded by two Janissaries, or consular 
servants, in scarlet and gold, carrying their rods of office, as 
well as by my Turkish servant, Achmet, and a suridjee to 
look after the horses.—This, if it did not equal the style of 
Lamartine, “the Frank Emir,” was at least a pretty respect- 
able cortege. 

The day was wearing away when we left Mount Zion, and 
descending from its height into the Valley of Hinnom struck 
across the plain of Rephaim to the ridge crested by the 
Greek convent of Mar Elias, about half way to Bethlehem, 
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and descending from thence, soon after reached the small 
Turkish mosque said to be built over the tomb of Rachel.* 


In sight of this simple monument, I felt the returning 
power of that charm, which, long before I set out on my 
pilgrimage, had strongly affected my imagination. Under 
a colder sky, and among the dull routine or harassing ex- 
citement of western life, I had often desired to tread 
those sacred scenes of early Biblical history, trodden by 
the revered progenitors of the Jewish and Arabian race, 
who walked with God in the holy simplicity of noma- 
dic life. And now that this, which I may call a passionate 
wish, was accomplished, and I stood under the serene glow 
of that sky, amid the monuments of their joys and sorrows, 
the very events of that early day might well rise before the 
mental vision—so similar, after all the revolutions that have 
swept the soil, are the figures that pass by the way-side to 
those described in Scripture, so identical their mode of 
travel, and all the unchanged, time-hallowed usages of 
their pastoral existence. 

Standing before this small white dome, built over the 
spot where Jacob halted to mourn over Rachel, a group 
slowly passed along the stony track, which might have been 
part ofthe very train of the patriarch, rich in flocks and herds, 
asses and camels, emigrating from one pasturage to the next. 
A venerable Arab, invested in the simple robe, which was 

* Genesis, xxxv. 16—20. 
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with little doubt the costume of those ages, from its fitness 
and universal adoption, paced by on horseback, furnished 
with arms to guard his flock of sheep and goats, who push- 
ed with loud bleatings among the shrubby rocks. Seated 
upon a camel, was a dark-eyed woman and her child— 
her head and breast protected from the sun by a white 
wrapper, and the rest of her person invested in the broad 
folds of a blue robe—a small sack, containing bread and 
an earthen bottle, replenished from well to well, were slung 
at her saddle-girth; a young man, also armed, stepped on 
by her side, conducting the camel, and looking up to her 
from time to time, they exchanged the light quick laugh 
that brings a sunny lustre into the Arab eye. 

Striking into the path with them we left the tomb, the authen- 
ticity of whose site is adinitted by Robinson, and were soon 
brought by a gentle ascent within sight of Bethlehem. It was 
at that moment when the last light of the sun rested upon 
the bold ridge which is covered with its small group of 
flat-roofed dwellings, massive walls and heavy buttresses 
that enclose the fortress-like convent and church of the nati- 
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vity; and the terraces of fig, and olive trees, and vines, 
into which the hill-side is fashioned. Already sunk in 
shadow at its foot were the corn-fields, in which imagination 
pictures Ruth gleaning among the reapers of Boaz—while 
the long line of the Moab Mountains, the land of her people, 
seen beyond the Dead Sea, glowed in deep roseate hues, 
similar to those which invest the highest Alpine summits 
when the day is done. 

We entered the village through a deep gateway, and were 
saluted as we passed along by the inhabitants, who were seat- 
ed before their dwellings, in the coolness of twilight; as when 
Naomi returned to her native village from the land of 
strangers. A few moments brought us before the convent 
gafe, at which we were welcomed with an unusual show of 
cordiality, which might be perhaps attributed to our gallant 
appearance, and shortly after invited to sup with the Greek 
superior. The extensive roof of the building offered an 
agreeable promenade, and we repaired there to await our 
summons to the entertainment. ar 

From this elevated platform we looked down on all sides 
upon a wild and irregular scene of hills and narrow valleys, 
fast fading into obscurity. A few of the flat-roofed buildings 
of the little village, and groups of clustering fig-trees traced 
their sombre outline against the western glow, but all beside 
was dim and indistinct, mellowed into the rich and solemn . 
tones of twilight ; the evening-star, with trembling radiance, 
looked through the deepening sky, lustrous as that which once 
hung over the spot of the nativity ; and a holy calm brooded 
over the surrounding region, in unison with that beautiful 
tone of Biblical poetry which invests the ancient fields 
where David kept his father’s sheep, and was anointed king 
of Israel by Samuel;* the scene of the touching story of 


* Samuel visits Jesse, 1 Samuel, xvi.—Ruth.—Story of the well, 
2 Samuel, xxiii.—Prophecy, Micah, v. 
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Ruth, and where was once heard the song of the angelic 
host over the birth-place of Him who brought peace and 
good will to man. Our voices, as we slowly paced the 
terrace, died away, and we drank in, in silent enjoyment, 
the influence of the place and hour. 

This reverie was broken by a summons to descend below— 
and we were conducted to the apartment of the Bishop, 
about which there was a good deal of conventual comfort— 
musty tomes and faded Byzantine paintings of saints, upon a 
ground of pale gold, gaveto it a somewhat venerable air. The 
superior was an old Greek of astute and suspicious look; but as 
we saluted him, an expression of real or affected cordiality 
shot across his cold face, like a sunbeam over a tract of snow. 
We all sat down upon the divan, when my Turkish servant 
entered upon the business of interpretation. Though I had 
always looked upon him as a smart fellow, I certainly had 
no idea of his talents until this occasion. Swelling with the 
conscious importance of his post, he drew up his little figure, 
advanced his right leg, and with one hand on his heart, 
and the other waving alternately from ourselves to the supe- 
rior, poured forth, from the brief text we gave him, a 
stream of complimentary eloquence, which fairly galvanized 
the old man, brought up his hand to his bosom, and kept his 
muscles in a constant play of the most bland and amicable 
smiles of welcome. Of these we did our best to appear 
profoundly conscious, bowing continually after the same 
graceful oriental fashion of our interpreter, till the happy arri- 
val of two or three different kinds of liqueur, which were 
handed round by the monks, cut short what was beginning 
to be a little tedious. 

The supper was immediately after served up in the cus- 
tomary way, on a large circular tray, placed upon a stool, 
around which we sat on others, and it consisted chiefly of 
various savoury preparations of lamb and fowls, with a 
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liberal supply of excellent light wine. The fine social in- 
fluence of a good meal is universal, and it was here greatly 
assisted by the strenuous exertions of Achmet, who, as the 
monks plied the wine, kept up the flow of feeling it pro- 
duced by means of a fire of compliments, which, though, 
like the proverbs of Sancho, poured forth pretty much 
at random, still occasionally went right to the mark. The 
superior was now fairly thawed, his face beamed with 
benevolence, he deposited on our plates the most unctuous 
morsels his fingers could pick out, patting us gently on 
the back by way of encouragement to do them justice; and 
certes, those who regard the serious business of dinner as 
incompatible with talk, would have envied our position. 
Yet, though loth to confess it, I fear that the cordiality 
between ourselves and our right reverend entertainer 
began and ended with this sensual good-fellowship. The 
good father could not but know that he was honouring and 
feasting a builder of strange tabernacles, which were to give 
a footing to what was, in his secret heart, but another eccle- 
siastical rival, only to be treated with more courtesy than 
the detested Latins, as being under the powerful patronage 
of England. Heaven forgive me if I do him injustice ; 
but I believe he would rather have served us as the Greek 
patriarch of Lebanon did an English medico-missionary, — 
placed us, to wit, under excommunication, as well as any 
one who should afford us food or shelter, and thus have 
fairly starved us, with the entire Anglican mission, out of 


| 
the land. 
We slept soundly in the clean beds that had been made up 
p) 


for us, and at a very early hour repaired to the Church of 
the Nativity, which, as we have before stated, is enclosed 
within the walls of the convent. It is a venerable and 
magnificent Basilica erected by Helena, now parcelled out 
among the Greek, Latin, and Armenian monks, who, 
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house together from necessity in different quarters of this 
extensive convent. The altar and transepts belong to the 
Greeks, and are separated from the nave by an unsightly 
wall, which entirely destroys its architectural effect. 

Unprepared with any conviction as to the reality of the 
supposed site of the Nativity, there are yet few spots in 
Palestine where the “genus loci” so affects the imagination 
as within the walls of this venerable church. The broken 
pavement is worn with the tread of the pilgrims of many 
centuries, the paintings on the Byzantine pillars of saints 
and martyrs are half obliterated and weather-stained, the 
golden ground on which they were executed, dim with 
age, and through the religious obscurity of the edifice, 
gleam the silver lamps with which it was enriched by the 
piety of past ages. In an adjacent chapel the Latin priests 
were at mattins, and the voices of old and young, women 
and children, uniting in praise to Him who was here born a 
weak infant, blended softly with the solemn notes of the 
organ, which rolled through the recesses of the time-worn 
structure. It was one of those ancient chants which seemed 
fitly to shadow forth the divinity of his doctrines, and which 
move irresistibly the finest chords of our spiritual nature, 
lifting it to a mood from which we descend with regret to 
our ordinary tone. 

The sound died softly away as we passed down the steps 
which led to the Cave of the Nativity, and faintly reached 
us in its subterranean recess. Ina small semicircular niche, 
is a brief Latin inscription, signifying that here Jesus 
Christ was born; a row of splendid lamps, always burn- 
ing, casts a rich and tremulous glow on its marble pavement. 
Opposite is a large irregular cavity, in which is the spot where 
the manger stood, and an altar of the “Magi.” These are also 


hung with lamps, while others are suspended from the rocky 
25 
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) 
roof of the cavern, of which, with a bad taste that greatly | 
destroys the effect of the spot, every part is covered with 
coloured silk and hangings. 

Though the tradition that this is the birth-place of our ; 
Saviour, is of respectable antiquity, being mentioned by 6 
St. Jerome, who lived and died in a neighbouring cell, the rh 

spot is at variance with probability, as although it may occa- 
| sionally happen that caverns are used as stables in Pales- 

tine, this is deeper underground than would be convenient 
for such a purpose; and when we consider, in addition, the 


; 
tendency of the monks to fix the scene of remarkable scrip- 
tural events in grottoes, perhaps from the impressiveness of 
O 
| 
O 
e 


such spots, the presumption against the site appears almost 
conclusive. This matters little, however, as the position of 
Bethlehem itself is not to be mistaken; its compass is 
very narrow, and wherever we turn within its confines, we 
are conscious of the fact, that within a stone’s throw must 
have occurred that event, whose consequences to our race are 
so momentous. 

In leaving the church, we passed through the body of the 
Basilica, which is in a state of decay, though not of ruin, 
and could by no means enter into the feeling of Dr. Clarke, 
who regrets that the superstitious piety of Constantine and 
his mother Helena should have defaced or disguised the 
real features of scriptural localities. We can see nothing 
of this in so beautiful a monument of the devotion of past 
ages, which it is to be hoped may escape the ruin into 
which so many others have fallen. 

After taking leave of the Superior, and bestowing the 
customary largesses, we bent our steps to the mission-school 
of Mr. Whiting, the American missionary I have before 
mentioned, as having long resided in Jerusalem, although 
not for the purpose of examining the progress of his scholars; 
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—in fact, after leaving the convent, some fine Bethlehem 
pigeons were offered us for sale; and as we were speculating 
how to render them eatable for the road, it was suggested 
to us that the schoolmaster was a very good cook. While 
the process was going forward, we cast our eyes over 
the richly terraced cultivation commanded from the window, 
and, to our no small surprise and pleasure, perceived the 
worthy missionary himself, on a good horse, with neat biue 
hangings, suddenly turn the corner of the road from Jeru- 
salem We ran forth to salute him, and earnestly pressed 
him to join us in our journey to Hebron. The brightness 
and beauty of the day assisted our appeal. An Arab was 
sent back to the city, to give notice of his absence, and in 
a few moments we were joyously preparing for our start. 
As it was proposed by Mr. W. that we should deviate a 
little from the road, we obtained the services of a Sheik of 
the Ta’Amirah tribe, and two or three of his retainers who 
happened to be on the spot, as guide and escorts, which swelled 
our already respectable cortége, to one really imposing. 

The reader will, I trust, pardon these details of one of 
those favoured days which live for ever in a traveller’s 
memory. As our horses clattered through the stony street of 
Bethlehem, the whole population was out to gaze at us, and 
we were much struck with their appearance. There is a 
“ fierté” in the bearing of the robust sinewy men, which is 
softened into a very lively coquetry in the finely-formed and 
bright-eyed females, who, in their simple costume, some 
bearing their infants on their shoulders, and others carrying 
jars of water, presented exquisite groups at every turn. We 
had before remarked the uncommon vivacity and quickness of 
the children in Mr. Whiting’s school. The Bethlehemites 
would appear to bea people of remarkable capacity, and with- 
al, of a restless and ungovernable temper, with difficulty kept 
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in order, even by their spiritual guides, and breaking out, when 
. the pressure of a high-handed tyranny is at all withdrawn, 
O into bloody feuds with their neighbours, especially the 
Hebronites, as did formerly the clans of Scotland and 
4 Ireland. This state of things will necessarily exist till 
n the establishment of an enlightened government, of which, 
however, we cannot see the remotest chance for Palestine, 
with its many races and creeds, and their ancient and deeply- 
\ rooted antipathies and conflicting interests. 

r Bethlehem is now behind us, and our straggling and 
numerous attendants in front, affording us no little amuse- 
5 ment as we watched the figure they presented, diving down 
| into deep hollows, climbing the rugged hill sides, and coming 
out suddenly against the sky at the summit of some ridge, 
U in picturesque confusion of forms and colours, arms and 
a accoutrements. We did not take the direct route to Solo- 
} mon’s Pools, but followed the course of the aqueduct, which 
winds thence round the hill sides; thus passing on the left 
| a deep valley, whose enclosures were full of sheep, goats, 
{ and camels—a scene of patriarchal wealth, and the supposed 
Etham to which Solomon resorted. We reached the Pools* 
} about noon. These remarkable excavations lie one above 
another in a wild uncultivated valley, near an old Saracenie 
castle, high among the rocky hills, and have, at the first 
glance, an impressive and mysterious appearance, far as 
} they are situated from the dwellings of man. There can 
J be no doubt that they were formed for the supply of Jeru- 


* Upper Pool, mean length 380, breadth 232. 
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salem, which is nine miles distant, connected as they are 
with an aqueduct, which, mostly concealed beneath the 
surface of the earth, winds past Bethlehem, and entering 
the city on the side of Mount Zion, passes into the area 
of the temple itself. (See p. 58.) 

We now traversed a region of narrow yalleys, full of 
corn, intersecting each other, and everywhere shut in by 
rocky hills, covered with a growth of round-topped pine, 
arbutus, and flowering shrubs, and wanting nothing but run- 
ning streams to present a pretty diversity of scenery. The 
air which swept over this high region, interposed between the 
sea and the valley of the Jordan, was dry, pure, and bracing 
in a high degree, and seemed to string our own nerves, as 
it does those of a robust population, into health and vigour. 
Our steps were directed by our excellent friend to one of these 
vales, where the name of a village pointed out the “ Valley of 
Berachah,”* in his opinion the same where Jehoshaphat, 
after a rout of the invading Moabites, (whose hills might be 
thence discerned,) halted with his army, to return thanks 
for his victory. Drawing forth his Bible, Mr, W. read to 
us the account of this interesting transaction, which it re- 
quired no great stretch of imagination to bring back before 
us. We soon after struck into the ancient highway from 
Bethlehem to Hebron, along which, pastoral harvest groups 
of camels and asses laden with corn, and reapers, male and 
female, bearing small sheaves on their heads and in their 
bosoms, presented us at every step with the primitive 
and picturesque usages of the patriarchal time. 

A little incident occurred here which we feel assured 
we need offer no apology for mentioning. A flower was 
plucked by one of our party, and afterwards presented to 


* 2 Chronicles, xx. 26. 
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a friend in England, and inserted in her album, together 
with the following lines by a friend, and some others too per- 
sonal for introduction :— 


“‘ Upon a field beside the public way 

’Twixt Bethlehem and Hebron once I bloomed, 
Low in my grassy bed, and on that field 

Had budded, bloomed, and died, year before year 
In long receding line, my floral sires : 

A race unmingled and unbroken chain, 

Extending back into Time’s earliest youth, 
Beyond or Memory’s or History’s ken: 

And, had been theirs the powers which you enjoy, 
Could each have stored its reminiscences, 

And each, communing with its kind, have poured 
The swelling stream of lore traditional, 

Into the ear of listening progeny, 

Much had I treasured up. I might have told 
Where widowed Abraham sorrowing stood, and where 
The Hittite owner of Machpelah’s cave, 

When either strove the other to surpass 

In generous courtesy; I might have told, 

Where rushed the three impetuous, when they dared 
The living wall of bristling foes, intent 

To quench their leader’s thirst, and win his smile. 
Much of that leader too I might have told, 

How, the once ruddy boy to manhood grown, 

The sheepcrook for a sceptre’s power exchanged, 
The minstrel’s harp for inspiration’s pen. 

I might have told where Judah and its king 

Met in Berachah’s vale, unscathed in fight, 
Though all their enemies lay cold in death, 

And how encamped, and what their song of praise. 
I might have told, and with acceptance too, 
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Of names less reverenced, yet admired and loved— 
The lion-hearted Richard, and his foe; 

Scarce less esteemed, the gallant Saladin, 

And all the host of steel-clad chivalry, 

Who homes and lands forsook, and life-blood shed, 
The crescent to expel, and plant the cross. 

But most of all, I might of Him have told, 

At once the infant and the Lord of all, 

Who in the neighbouring city first inhaled 

A mortal’s breath ; who oft with child-like step 
Hath pressed perchance of yore my native turf, 
And haply who has plucked some kindred flower, 
To point the moral of his speech divine. 

But no such powers were theirs, nor treasures mine ; 
I know but this, that revelling amid 

The glowing splendors of an Eastern sky, 

Three friends espied me, as they rambled past, 
Spending in buoyant joyousness, a day 

Snatched from grave duties; men of different lands 
Were they, and occupations, but of kindred minds ; 
Linked by a common origin and tongue ; 

And closer bound by tastes, and by pursuits, 
With all around conspiring to delight, 

Their day was one of pure unclouded joy ; 

And, as a fitting token to recall 

In after years its memory, I was plucked, 

A mute memento of its winged hours ; 

And he who held me, to his native isle 

Again returned, and round a social hearth, 

By his compatriot once again rejoined, 

Deeming with him, these pages fitting home, 
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And meet their owner, gave me to her care, 
Who gladly here displays and guards my form, 


o Valued though faded, and my story tells.” o 
A second time we diverged from the high-road, on the | 
3 left hand, attracted by a quadrangular enclosure of three rs 


courses of remarkable masonry, the purport of which, unless 
an ancient area for cattle, we were ata loss to con- 
ceive, though there can be little doubt that it is a work of 


2 the Jewish times. To this deviation we were indebted for 0 
one of the most striking views we enjoyed in Palestine, seen, 
} too, at a moment of exquisite beauty, when the sun’s last fe) 
| rays, gleaming red through the western hills, rested for N 
{ a brief moment on the traditional burying-place of the 
patriarchs, 
Q 
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On gaining the summit of a rocky hill, Hebron burst 
suddenly upon us, with its smiling region of corn, olive- 
groves, and vineyards—the vineyards of Eshcol; beautiful 
as it appears to the long sojourner in the desert of Moab 
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when he reaches the green borders of the promised land. 
On a sloping hill-side, rising above the valley, is the 
quadrangle of massive and. ancient stonework which en- 
closes the building said to contain the cave of Machpelah. 
At its foot, occupying the valley and side of the opposite 
hill, lies the town itself, divided into three groups of flat- 
roofed and domed dwellings. The valley and its enclosing 
hills, winding into far perspective towards the desert frontier, 
in the luxuriance of their eastern mode of cultivation 
and covered with thymy pasturages, justify the descrip- 
tion of a land flowing with milk and honey, afar, beyond 
the unseen caldron of the Dead Sea, the long range of 
the Moab Mountains shuts in the extensive area. Here 
we could not but think, that Abraham, when in a land of 
strangers, purchased the sepulchre, which, when the soil 
was afterwards conquered by his descendants, was sur- 
rounded with pious care; and as the handful of Jews at He- 
bron devoutly believe, remains with them to this day. 

We had, however, but a brief enjoyment of this scene: the 
red glow of evening dying off the venerable monument, and 
resting only on the far hills, warned us to quicken our pace, 
if we would reach the gates of the town before they were 
closed for the night. Winding our way through a labyrinth 
of gloomy stone streets and ruinous passages, built in the 
very spirit of social suspicion, we reached the hospitable 
house of the Chief Rabbi of the Jews, with whom our friend 
was well acquainted. 

Seated on the divan of this “leader in Israel,” we pro- 
fited by the scripture knowledge of our missionary friend, 
who, again turning to his Bible, cited in succession 
the various notices which it contains,* from the period 

* Abraham pitches there . F Genesis Xiii. 
Expedition from Mamre : . ‘ rn xiv. 
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when “ Kirjath-arba, which is Hebron,” was mentioned as 
already of high antiquity. These associations of the patriar- 
chal age, were to us most deeply interesting, on the spot and 
amidst the people to whose ancestors they refer. And if we 
might judge by the fine faces we saw around us, they have 
in no respect changed but in circumstances; unlike other 
conquered and scattered people. They are generally in 
better plight here than at Jerusalem, or their other holy 
places in Palestine. 

The following morning we were abroad early, wishing to 
return to Jerusalem the same day. The streets of Hebron, 
like those of most oriental towns, are heavy and gloomy, but 
the bazaar appeared unusually well supplied with fruit and 
provisions. In the hollow between the hill on which the 
Haram stands and the opposite one, is the Lower Pool, 
which is 133 feet on each side ; the smaller one, the N. end of 
the main part of the town is 85 by 55 feet. It is supposed ‘ 
with reason, that one of these is the same by which David 
hung up the murderers of Ishbosheth. 

The Haram is, as we have before stated, the most remark- 
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Promise of a Son : : : 5 Genesis xviii. 
Buys Machpelah; buries Sarah : Xxiil. 
Abraham buried . : aS XXV, 
Death of Isaac, and Jacob’s residence “4 XXXY. 
Jacob buried < - ; - + ik 
Caleh spies it : ; : ; : Numbers xiii. 
Taken by Joshua : : ; : Joshua x, 36. 
Given to Caleb. = ; - 3 «xiv 
Also. . ; . ‘ . . » XV. XVi. 
David made King ; : F x 2 Samuel ii. 
And lives there. P v. 
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David hangs Ishbosheth’s murderers at the Pool _ ,, iv. 
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able structure in Hebron—it is a parallelogram of about 200 
feet long and 115 broad, (Robinson). The general appear- 
ance of the structure may be gathered from the wood-cut on 
page 216—its chief peculiarity is the masonry of the lower 
part of the wall, consisting of pilasters in the following style.* 


It is supposed by Robinson that this lower structure, on which 
the rest of the wall has been raised at a later period, when the 
minarets also were erected, can have been nothing else than 
an inclosure for the cave of Machpelah. Within it exists 
a mosque, originally a Christian church, (the roof of which is 
seen in the view,) containing the Mahommedan tombs of 
the patriarchs, while their actual burial-place is supposed to 
be in a cavern below. 

The historical details brought together by the learned 
Doctor, would alone almost prove that this is a wall 
within which those sepulchres mentioned by Josephus 
as existing in his day were enclosed. In an architectural 
point of view, we may inquire, what could have been the 
purport of such a structure, unless an enclosing wall of a 


* We must here remark the great similarity of this masonry to 
that of the Temple-wall, near the Jews’ Place of Wailing.—Compare 
view of it, p. 140. 
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decorative character, such as we should have imagined the 
Jews would have erected for the purpose? A place built for 
mere strength would have been devoid of this peculiarity, 
and we cannot suppose that it could have been itself part 
of a building either for religious .or secular uses, from the 
entire absence of windows. The pilaster, as well as the rest 
of the masonry, has a distinctive character—neither exactly 
Greek or Roman, though resembling it enough to fix its 
construction, at about that period when a modification of 
this architecture was used in Palestine. It is utterly unlike 
any subsequent style. This historical and architectural evi- 
dence is corroborated by the account of the position of the 
cave of Machpelah, which is described in the Old Testa- 
ment as “at the end of the field, over against Mamre, the 
same is Hebron.” The existence of the pools and the obvi- 
ous convenience of the position, almost certify that the town 
has always stood on the same spot, and as sepulchres were 
usually hewn in rocky hill-sides (on one of which the building 
stands,) being sometimes an enlargement of natural caverns, 
we cannot, standing on the spot, figure to ourselves a more 
complete correspondence of site. All entry into this vene- 
rable structure, which the Jews regard as the work of their 
pious ancestors, is forbidden both to themselves and Chris- 
tians, so that we have no clear account of what it contains. 
Even when Sir Moses Montefiore visited the place, though 
conducted within the inclosure by the Governor himself, the 
almost frenzied excitement of the Turks, from which the 
worst consequences to the Jewish population were to be 
feared, compelled him to renounce a close examination of the 
locality. It would not be surprising were the original tomb 
or cave to be ultimately found to be decorated in the same 
architectural style, or a still earlier one. 

We left the town by the lower road to Bethlehem, and 
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thus missed that striking view of it, from the hill, which I 
have already described. The morning was remarkably fine, 


and the scene of cultivation, of mingled fig, vine, olive, and 


i pomegranate through which we passed, raised us to a pitch 
of high mental enjoyment, and recalled most vividly the 
poetry of the Psalms and Canticles. We were particularly 
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struck with the beauty of the vineyards, with their little 
towers for the husbandmen during the vintage. I was 
grievously disappointed, however, in missing the noble oak 
in the vicinity, which tradition has connected with Abra- 
ham, and which is described as one of the finest trees 
in Palestine. On leaving the town I was under the 
impression that we were going to it, but some mistake oc- 
curred, which I did not discover till we were too far advanced 
on our way to go back. 
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We did not return by the high-road, but branching from it 
near the remarkable wall we have previously noticed, struck 
across through a region of narrow valleys and woody hills, 
affording many scenes of a very pleasing character. As we 
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approach Tekoa, the contrast is very marked; a desert 
region extending to the Jordan now opened before us, shut 
in with the long range of the distant Mountains of Moab, On 
a bold ridge, above the wild expanse, are the inconsiderable 
ruins of Tekoa, consisting chiefly of some traces of a Chris- 
tian church; and straight before us, piled up on a desert hill- 
side, the conical mountain, or rather mount, of the Herodion* 
—the fortress-tomb of the Jewish monarch. A little below 
Tekoa we descended to a ruined site on the edge of a tre- 
mendous ravine, similar to that in which the Convent of St. 
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* Had time admitted, we should have ascended this remarkable 
mount, where there are still remaining ruins, which clearly identify 
it with the building supposed,— See Rowtnson’s Bib. Res. Vol. II. 
p. 173. 
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Saba is situated, but even more precipitous, in search of the 
remarkable cavern of Ku-reitun, traditionally called that 
of Adullam; which, by the assistance of a peasant, we 
reached along a wild path, skirting the ledges of rock. 

The narrow mouth of the cavern is one of the strangest 
spots that could be found: it was necessary to leap into it from 
a huge crag which has fallen from the cliffs above. Stationing 
an Arab at the mouth, with one end of a ball of string, which 
we had brought with us, in his hand, we proceeded to explore 
the interior, holding the other end as a clue to ensure our 
safe return through the winding passages, and carrying a few 
candles, which hardly enabled us to see the roof. Here we 
might have figured the very scenes of romantic incident 
in ] Samuel, xxii.—xxiv., where Saul with his men was un- 
consciously surrounded by David and his fellow fugitives, 
concealed in the different branches of the cavern of Engedi. 
But beyond this striking resemblance, which probably sug- 
gested the tradition, there is nothing to justify it. We 
were unable to penetrate far, on account of our candles going 
out, but the ramifications of the cave seemed endless, and 
it is said have never been fully explored, though on oc- 
casion it has afforded a refuge for the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. We were glad not to have missed the 
sight of this remarkable spot, so characteristic of the awful 
wilderness of the Dead Sea, and of the holds to which 
David fled from the pursuit of Saul. Not a tree or 
shrub, scarce a blade of grass grow among the horizontal 
limestone ribs of this sullen glen; no sound of the echoing 
torrent, or of the wind rousing the sublime notes of the pine 
forest, as in Alpine solitudes ; nothing but the horrid night- 
shriek of the jackal, wakes its dreary and eternal silence, 
It is like some fragment of an earlier world, untenanted 
by man. 
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The way now lay across rugged hill and ravine to Bethle- 
hem. Our Arab chief pointed out his group of black tents 
on the side of one of them, and earnestly invited us to accept 
his hospitality ; but to our regret time did not permit this. At 


Bethlehem, we dismissed him and his retainers, to return to © 


their tents and flocks, while we hastened to gain Jerusalem 
before shutting of the gates, which by hard riding we con- 
trived to accomplish. 


To SANTA SABA, three hours; thence to DEAD SEA, three 
hours; THE JORDAN, half an hour; JERICHO, two hours; JE- 
RUSALEM, about six hours. 


Tue district of Bethlehem and Hebron, through which we 
have just passed, isone in general of smiling fertility, pre- 
senting us at every turn with incidents characteristic of simple 
pastoral life. Our next tour from Jerusalem was through 
a far different region, which from the earliest time has been, 
in a great measure, a dreary desert, the immemorial haunt 
of the robber and the outlaw. 

The journey to the shores of the Dead Sea, though one 
but of a few hours from the city, is at times very unsafe, 
more than one instance having taken place of English 
travellers, as well as others, being robbed and wounded. 
The state of Palestine being very unsettled at the period 
of my visit, several parties at Jerusalern agreed to go 
together, and engage the services of an Arab sheik, and a 
number of his retainers, whose business it was to feel the 
way, going before us in dangerous passes, and bearing the 
brunt of any open attack or secret ambush This sense of 


risk attending the excursion was just sufficient to add to it 
aspice of excitement, and to lead to an ostentatious furbishing 
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and display of warlike weapons, while the Arabs dashing 
about at the head of our party, armed with gun, lance, sword, 
and pistol, gave a wild and highly picturesque character to 
our motley group of travellers from many lands. 


Our plan was to go only as far as the Convent of Santa 
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Jerusalem. The descent from the top of Mount Zion to the 


Saba the first evening, which is a ride of three hours from 
fountain of En Rogel, in the Valley of the Kidron, is exceed- 
ingly steep, (See p. 66). The path for a short distance de- 
scends this valley, and then suddenly climbs the side of the 
wild hills that enclose it. In half-an-hour we had lost sight 
of the city, and were completely in the desert, unrelieved 
e) 


but hv a few black Arab tents and flocks; for two hours 
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more we traversed its monotonous sterile wastes, when 
suddenly we found ourselves on the very brink of one of the 
tremendous chasms with which the face of the wilderness is 


) seamed. This was the Glen of the Kidron, in which the 
2 


Convent of Santa Saba is situated, and the approach to it is 
one of the most singular and startling scenes imaginable. 
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Winding along a shelf of the horizontal limestone, protected 
only by a low wall, we looked down into the dry bed of 
the abyss, which is unrelieved by a single tree or patch of 
verdure, presenting a spectacle of indescribable dreariness, 
sunk ina dead and mournful stillness, unbroken even by the 


© 
wild sound of the rushing torrent. Its sides are full of ‘ 
natural caverns, evidently shaped as abodes by the labour- 
ing hands of the thousands of ascetics, who once followed 
St. Saba into the desert;so apparently inaccessible are 
: 
| 


many, that we are at a loss to conceive how their tenants 
could have clambered up to them. 

Imagination peoples these ancient cells with the saints 
and martyrs of an age for ever passed away, such as they are 
depicted with terrible truthfulness on the canvass of Spag- 
neletto, and his school. Here the pale recluse, his knees worn 
by the flinty rock, his head resting on his hand, bends 
over some divine work of the early fathers—or with his cru- 
cifix before him, and his emaciated face streaming with tears, 
pours forth his penitential agonies; or thrown back on his 
rocky bed, with thin hands outspread, and a supernatural 
glow upon his face, lies fixed in a state of blissful ecstacy, 
like that of St. Paul when in the “ third heaven ;”’ or startled 
in his wild retreat by the Saracen spoiler, with the sword 
at his throat, welcomes with rapture the visionary crown of 
martyrdom, and as his blood pours forth, casts his dim 
eyes in rapture up to the far-seen angelic choir, expiring 
in prayer and blessing. 

On turning a corner on our right hand, the watch-tower of 
the convent itself suddenly appeared ; its defensive wall, 
church dome, and inexplicable maze of terraces and rock- 
hewn cells hanging over the glen: a scene so singularly 
wild, that verbal description can give little or no idea 
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Arriving at the high dead wall which surrounds the con- 
vent, where it does not rest on perpendicular precipices, we 
were admitted, after a previous scrutiny, by a low heavy 
doorway, into its gloomy and mysterious precincts; but our 
Arab escort was not allowed to proceed beyond a flat 
terrace at the entry. Full of excitement at the novelty of the 
scene, we were led through a labyrinth of winding passages 
till we came out on the littleesplanade, half way down the side 
of the precipice, where stand the heavy: buttressed church, 
and the apartment of the pilgrims looking into the glen below 
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Certainly, if there exist a spot where the wildest dreams 


of imagination appear realized, it is within this convent, 
overhung and surrounded by horrid precipices, full of 
arched vaults and caverns, adorned with lamps and pic- 
tures of saints and martyrs, and all the paraphernalia 
of monkish inventions, seen as they were by the gathering 
gloom of twilight. 

Our evening meal was prepared in the pilgrims’ apart- 
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ment, which was more comfortable than we should have 
expected to find in sucha spot. On looking round, I missed 
one of our party, a German lady, who had accompanied 
me to Jerusalem ; if that conventional term may be applied 
to one, who, on account of some religious motive, and 
with an insurmountable wish to tread the scenes of Bi- 
blical story, travelled without any attendant or any pro- 
tector from the risks of such a journey, but such as 
chance turned up. She was a quiet enthusiast, who gave no 
one any trouble, enjoyed everything in silence, and never 
uttered a murmur during the heat and fatigue of our journey. 
On inquiry, I found that the admission of women into the 
convent was prohibited, and that she was shut up alone in a 
solitary tower without its walis, two stories high, with 
a heavy grated door, some twenty feet from the rock on 
which it stood. Here I repaired with the lay brother, who, 
bearing in one hand her supper, with the other balanced on 
his shoulder a ladder, with which we made good our ascent 
into the upper story. We found her in a small apart- 
ment, having attached to it a chapel, where lamps were 
lighted, and every necessary provision made for those 
pious exercises, in which, if she chose, she might engage 
without fear of the slightest interruption. To be left in such 
a situation might have made many women nervous; and 
I have indeed heard that certain English ladies refused to 
comply, and fairly stormed the monks into submission ; but 
our quiet German, after her supper was ended, bid us good 
night without the smallest discernible sign of tremor. 

Wild in the extreme was the scene as we stood at the base 
of the lonely tower, and glanced over the dreary wilderness 
around. Below, sunk into the depth of the glen was the 
melancholy convent, lighted up by the glare of a huge fire, 
made by the Arabs on their terrace, while the moon, 
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just appearing above the distant Mountains of Moab, gleam- 
ed upon a portion of the Dead Sea, visible between the 
openings of the desert hills. The pilgrims’ apartment 
resounded with the mirth of our party, who, as the night 
advanced, stretched themselves on the divan, or on the 
floor, wrapped in their cloaks, and fell asleep. I awoke 
at midnight, and was startled by the shrill unearthly shriek 
of the jackal, echoing among the caverns of the desolate 
ravine, 

Long before sun-rise we had all mustered without the 
gate of the convent, of which, ere I leave it, I ought to give 
a brief account. It was founded in the fourth century by 
St. Saba, who led after him into the wilderness a vast 
number of anchorites, tenanting the convent and the sur- 
rounding caverns which we have alluded to, at a period 
when ascetic seclusion was a passion. During the suc- 
cessive revolutions of Palestine, it has been more than 
once stormed, and the inmates massacred, and there is a 
vast collection of the bones of these martyrs shown in the 
convent. The wild Bedouin still hovers about its walls, 
so that great precaution is observed against any surprise. 
It is said to be one of the richest in the Holy Land, 

We left the glen of the Kidron, and struck among the 
sandy hills, in the delicious coolness of dawn, inhaling the 
musky odour of the desert heath. The hour before sun- 
rise is peculiarly beautiful in the East; the gradual dif- 
fusion of light through the vast concave of the sky, its 
transparent clearness and beauty of colour, and the solemn 
uprising of the glorious orb in effulgent splendour, can be 
but faintly conceived in our cloudy clime. It lent beauty 
even to the desolate region of heath and sand whieh we were 
traversing, till the growing light disclosed its waste and 
sterility, and the sunbeams beating on the arid soil, gave 
us a foretaste of the heat we should have to encounter in the 
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3, 
Valley of the Jordan. The light glanced on the arms’of 
our party, defiling in a long and straggling train through 
e the sandy swells and hollows. The Arabs, who had hitherto 
1 slowly paced on to the low music of a wild chant, seemed 
i. to wake into life, the sheik brandished his spear with loud 
r} outcries, the foremost dashed off at a gallop, and we all 
followed at the utmost speed of our horses, in a cloud of 
dust, till, on gaining the summit of a knoll, he threw 
b himself on the ground, planted his spear in the sand, which 
i was soon surrounded by those of a group of his followers, 
4 and lighting his pipe, was sunk in a moment into a state of 
r| listless apathy. Here we waited the arrival of one or two 
stragglers, in order to muster in a compact body before 
descending to the shores of the Dead Sea. 
ls Entering a narrow pass in the sand rock, we came 
r out upon a lofty plateau, from which we obtained our 
| first view of the N. end of the accursed lake, still lying far 
beneath us in its deep caldron, which is much lower than the 
Mediterranean. The desert valley of the Jordan, in which 
it is embedded, is bounded on the W. side by the mountains 
M we were traversing, and on the E, by the parallel range of 
1} those of the Land of Moab. It presented a most extraor- 
| dinary and blasted aspect—its surface resembling, as Cha- 
teaubriand well describes it, the dry bed of the ocean, 
with stagnant slimy pools, and furrowed with crested ridges, 
and irregular crevices or ravines. Its white and scorching 
M sands, and yellow sulphurous heaps, the evidences of awful 
+ convulsion, clothe it with hues of eternal desolation.* 
| The lake sunk into this dreary valley is of a deep blue, 
+ above which hung the steam of its saline evaporation. 
A long line of thickets marks the course of the Jordan to- 
wards its waters, and at its embouchure is a marsh, on 
. 
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* Description by Moses—Deuteronomy, xxix. 23. 
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the left a dark dense spot of wild verdure occupies the 
site of the Gardens of Jericho, Saving our long and 
straggling party, there was not the smallest sign of life. As 
we descended lower and lower towards the valley, we became 
painfully sensible of the change of climate; a growing lassi- 
tude replaced the elasticity of our spirits, which had been 
braced by the pure air of the lofty region we had traversed, 
We reached the head of the lake, through a shrubby thicket, 
where we noticed several small birds. It was but three 
hours since we left the convent, and the heat was already 
oppressive ; but jt became necessary to halt for refreshment 
on the shadeless shore, on a ridge about twenty feet above 
the present level of the water. Our carpets were spread, 
and happy were those who had brought their umbrellas with 
them; some sat in the shadow of their horses, as they browsed 
the salt-encrusted shrubs; the Arabs alone, burying their 
heads in their ample shawls, seemed insensible to the ener- 
vating influence of the climate.* 
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* The length of the sea is about thirty-nine geographical miles ; 
breadth at the widest point, Ain Jidy, (Engedi,) about nine. Moun- 
tains, everywhere limestone, and generally precipitous down to the 
sea. There is a black, shining stone, emitting a bituminous smell, of 
which bowls and various little articles are made. Nitre and sulphur 
are found in various parts, as well as asphaltum, of which large masses 
are sometimes cast onshore. At the south extremity isan entire cliff 
of salt. The level of the lake is about 500 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean, but is not exactly determined: itis higher during the 
rainy season than in summer and autumn, owing to the evaporation 
which then takes place, and which deposits its salts on the shores, 
serving as a supply tothe Arabs. No fishin the water, though shells 
have been found, either of land-snails or fish, brought down by the 
Jordan and deposited. “ Apple of Sodom,” supposed to be the Osher 
ofthe Arabs, “ Asclepias gigantea vel procera of botanists ; fruit resem- 
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The lake spread out before us, widening gradually from 
the northern extremity where we stood, between the parallel 
ranges of mountains, whose volcanic precipices seemed to 
drop into its‘still and unbroken waters, utterly and mourn- 
fully lifeless. We satisfied ourselves of their extreme bit- 
terness as well as buoyancy, and picking up portions of 
the stems of plants which had been washed down by the 
Jordan and deposited on the shore, hastened from our un- 
sheltered position, to seek the shade of the thickets which 


border the sacred river. 
We did not, however, ride along the lake shore to its 
© 


marshy embouchure, but struck obliquely across the sandy 
plain, to the bathing-place of the Greck pilgrims; and 
never, certainly, during many wanderings in the East, do I 
remember to have seen or felt so complete and sudden a pros- 
tration of energy as was apparent in all our party. The 
reader will bear in mind, that this was at the very height of 
summer heat; at every step, our horses sunk into the 


sandy crust, which emitted sulphurous odours, and reflected 
the fiery glow of the cloudless sky into our faces. We 
thought of the Crusaders and their armour, and wondered 
not that exhaustion and thirst should often have been more 
fatal than their Saracen enemies. On such a day, poor 
Costigan, after his unfortunate coasting voyage round the 
Dead Sea, was found expiring on the sand. The moment 


bles a large apple, or orange in clusters of three or four, yellow when 
ripe, fair to the eye; but when struck exploding with a puff, being 
chiefly filled with air,” agrees well with Josephus’s account of 
it—found at Ain Jidy, and in the plain near the N. end; too fragile 
to be transported.—Roxginson. 

We brought home a small yellow fruit, the rind of which is hard, 
though brittle; the seed within much resembles ashes.—Eb. 
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we reached the outskirts of the thickets, there was a general 
gallop, the Arabs, uttering wild cries of satisfaction, which 
were echoed by ourselves, ranged their horses in the shade, 
and ina few moments were swimming about in the rapid 
current, and splashing each other in the height of their 
blessedness. In fact, to our exhausted frames the waters 
of the Jordan were like the bath of the Mahomedan 


paradise. 
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Even at this season, when iv this sultry region the grass is 
dried up, the banks of the river* presented a comparative 
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* The broad valley (el Ghor) through which it flows from the Lake 
of Tiberias is a sandy desert, uniform in character ; the river’s banks 
generally wooded; channel sometimes broad and shallow, sometimes 
rapid and deep, (as at the Greek bathing-place,) often obliging those 
who ford to swim their horses. Annual rise of the river after the 
rains, extends as far back as the-line of vegetation which borders it, 
and not far over the plain, as has sometimes been supposed.— 
Rowinson, : 
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oasis ; but in the spring all travellers, Lamartine especially, 
dwell with delight on the vivid green of its banks, and the 
tangled luxuriance of its brakes and groves. The bathing- 
place of the Greek pilgrims appeared to us beautiful by con- 
trast with the sandy desert: the thickets are here more dense 
and picturesque than below, and the intermixture of tall 
reeds, wild vines, and climbing plants, gave a somewhat 
tropical look to the spot; the river sweeps by in a full 
and rapid current of a brownish hue, between its wooded 
covert. But this character is lost as it approaches the Dead 
Sea, where its shores are dull and uninteresting. 

The extraordinary scene which takes place here at the 
Greek Easter, has been described by no one better than 
by Dr Olin. The band of pilgrims, often consisting of 
thousands, descends by night through the defiles of the 
mountains, illuminating the savage scenery with the glare of 
their countless torches, and startling its silence with their 
penitential chants. So strange a spectacle is probably un- 
equalled. He first describes their appearance near the 
Fountain of Elisha, when assembled on their way to the 
river. 

“T estimated the number of persons encamped upon the plain 
before Jericho at 2500, including a singular variety of lan- 
guages and costumes. There was scarcely a people under heaven 
among whom Christianity is professed, without its representa- 
tives here. There were Copts, Greeks, Armenians, Catholics, 
Protestants, from Abyssinia, Egypt, Asia Minor, Turkey, Greece, 
Malta, Italy, France, Spain, Austria, Poland, Prussia, Russia, 
Great Britain, America, and I believe all, or nearly all other 
Christian lands. Cossacks were very numerous, and were dis- 
tinguished for their equipages and personal bearing among a 
motley assemblage, which could hardly claim to be less than 
semi-barbarous. 


“A large part of the pilgrimsslept in the open air, upon car- 
pets, mats, blankets, &c. The forest of thorns was all alive with 
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them, and almost every clump of trees gave shade in the heat of 
the day and shelter from the dews at night to a pilgrim group. 

‘¢ This was no mean opportunity to study customs and costumes, 
when a walk of two or three minutes brought under your in- 
spection the Egyptian dining upon an onion and a doura cake, 
the Syrian with his hands full of curds, the Armenian feasting 
on pickled olives or preserved dates, the Cossack devouring 
huge pieces of boiled mutton, and the European and American 
seated around a box, serving the purpose of a table, covered 
with the usual variety of meats and drinks demanded by the 
pampered appetite of civilized man. As it grew dark, a multi- 
tude of fires were kindled throughout the camp and in the grove 
adjoining, which threw their strong glare upon these very cha- 
racteristic, curious groups, and gave the fullest effect to the pic- 
turesque scene. ‘The red caps, the huge turbans, the vast, 
flaunting robes of striped silk or scarlet, the coarse, shaggy 
jacket and bag trousers of the Cossacks, the venerable, huge 
beards, and bare feet and legs of the Orientals, all seemed part 
and parcel of the human beings who lay nestled together upon 
the ground like domestic animals, or moved about the illumi- 
nated area, thus varying and multiplying, by every possible 
change of light and shade, the phases and hues of all that appears 
grotesque and fantastic to an eye accustomed to the graver 
modes of the western world. 


. . . . . ° . . . . . 


“ Between two and three o’clock in the morning I sallied forth 
again, and was surprised to find every one upon his feet, by the 
side of his horse or donkey, ready equipped fora start. ‘There 
had been no ‘bustle of preparation ; the camp was still covered 
with darkness, and we had received no intimation that so unsea- 
sonable a movement was to be made, I soon fell in with a gen- 
tleman of our party, who was beset with the prevailing tendency 
to watchfulness, and we walked together to the north side of the 
camp. A moment after, a man at a little distance from us 
mounted a horse, and, lifting a blazing flambeau on high, 
shouted, at the top of his voice, ‘ Yellah!’ ‘Go! A hundred 
torches were blazing in an instant, and the whole field was illu- 
minated as by a flash of lightning. In the same breath, as if 
moved by a single volition, the whole pilgrim army was:mounted 
and in motion towards Jordan. In five minutes more the 
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governor and his suite followed, attended by a band of music, 
which struck up a lively air. Whether this simultaneous move- 
ment was the result of previous concert, or of the universal 
eagerness. and excitement, I know not, but it had almost the 
appearance of enchantment. 

“‘ We rode at a quick step for half an hour or more, and were 
full two miles from the river when we met the head of the 
returning cavalcade. The religious function and the ablution 
in the sacred river had been performed a little after daybreak, 
and the multitude were now on their way back to the camp, 
where their tents had been left standing. We halted to obserye 
the passing train, which moved slowly by us, while the rear still 
rested upon the bank of the Jordan. All were engaged in sing- 
ing hymns, and I thought I had never seen so many happy 
faces. They had attained the summit of earthly bliss, and an 
indescribable air of satisfaction, the beaming forth of heartfelt 
joy, rested upon every countenance. There was in many an 
expression of ecstasy, and many eyes overflowed under the influ- 
ence of strong emotions. All saluted us as they passed, with a 
warmth and cordiality that went directly to my heart. 

Nearly every one of the vast multitude exhibited some memo- 
rial of his visit to the holy waters. Some had long branches of 
the Jordan willow, with tufts of foliage left upon the extremity, 
waving above their heads, Almost all had walking-sticks of the 
same material, and several, less affected by the prevailing enthu- 
siasm than the desire of gain, had their beasts loaded with the 
trunks of considerable trees, which were to be wrought into cru- 
cifixes, caskets, and toys, or small articles of furniture, and thus 
to become the basis of profitable traffic. I observed a number 
of very aged people, who were unable to sit upon their beasts 
without aid from some one walking by their side or sitting be- 
hind them. Two or three were pale and emaciated figures 
evidently far gone with incurable disease. They were held upon 
their horses by vigorous young men, probably their sons, who 
sat behind, grasping them in their brawny, naked arms. There 
were a good many camels, with three or four persons upon 
their backs, or hanging down upon their sides in immense 
panniers or baskets; and many of the horses and diminutive 
donkeys carried pairs in the same way.” 


236 PLAIN OF JERICHO. 


We halted here for some time, crouching among the brakes, 
which afforded us buta poor shelter from the penetrating beams 
of the noon-day sun. At length it became necessary to leave 
even this covert for the open sandy plain, and trace our way 
again across its desert waste in the direction of Jericho. Over- 
come with lassitude and heat, we straggled slowly among the 
thorny shrubs, bright with yellow fruit, which spotted the 
wide expanse, remarking a few black, shapeless walls of 
convents, seen here and there, which resembled, as has been. 
well observed, wrecks stranded on a sandy coast, and falling to. 
pieces. It was with great satisfaction that, as we approached 
the opposite side of the broad plain, we entered the region 
of woody thickets which surround Rihhah, the site of 
ancient Jericho, and its famous groves of palm and balsam.. 
Here a square tower of the middle ages rises above the ruins of 
a few mud huts, which mark the vengeance of Ibrahim. 
Pasha, for some outbreak of their inhabitants; small patches 
of corn and melons around, alone indicated human activity ; 
the vegetation surrounding them is quite impervious, attest- 
ing the ancient fertility of the soil, and presenting, at a short 
distance, the appearance of rich gardens; though but a rank 
and profitless forest of thorny shrubs, the haunt of the wild 
boar and shelter of birds of prey. Much of this luxuriance 
is owing to the waters of the stream, which comes down 
from the traditional fountain of Elisha, a bright and beautiful 
brook, rushing among the trees, along whose borders we 
proceeded to our halting-place for the night. 

The reader must have endured the heat and glare of such: 
a day as was now drawing to a close, to enter into the satis- 


_ faction with which we threw ourselves off our jaded horses,. 


beneath the spreading trees which were to shelter us for the~ 
night. From our sortie from the convent, our progress had 
been one of constant excitement; the solemn interest of the 
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region, its wild and awful appearance, the vivid contrasts it 
had presented, and the picturesque incidents of our mode of 
travel, the very toil and thirst we had suffered, altogether 
formed one of the most perfectly and strikingly oriental pas- 
sages in our journey. And now, conscious of having written 
this page indelibly in memory, stretched at full length on 
our carpets, the solacing pipe in hand, and drinking, 
with a never-ending relish, fresh draughts of the cold water 
from the spring, we watched the serene glow of the evening 
sky, as it gradually veiled the fierce light, that had for 
hours dazzled and pained us; and welcomed the influence of 
the growing coolness upon our wearied frames. At such 
moments is felt that exquisite charm of oriental life, which 
often haunts the memory of the traveller, after he has returned 
to the monotonous comforts of the west. Our horses were 
picqueted about under the trees, enjoying their corn; the 
servants were busy building up with stones a temporary 
cooking-place, and the smoke of our evening meal soon 
curled among the trees; while the Arabs, hanging their arms 
on the branches, drew a cordon round the unsheltered side of 
our little camp. 

Before the last glow of evening was gone, I ascended a 
small sandy mound, commanding the whole plain we 
had traversed. Below was our party, moving brightly 
among the trees and the broad sea of dark foliage I have 
described; beyond the sandy plain appeared the woody line 
of the Jordan, and the northern extremity of the Dead Sea; 
while the red light rested on the long range of the Mountains 
of Moab, and every glen and hollow was shadowed out with 
intense purple. I have before spoken of the beautiful hues that 
invest this range at sunset, a peculiarity fresh in every tra- 
veller’s recollection, Their summit is singularly level, and 
we look in vain for the crest of Pisgah, such as the imagi- 
nation figures it, rising far into thesky. Yet here undoubt- 
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edly is its site, and some forgotten spot on the highest part 
of the mountains must be that* whence Moses beheld the out- 
stretched valley of the Jordan, and the hill region of Judea 
extending to the sea, while among the mountain glens is his 
mysterious burial-place. Descending from the desert, the 
Israelites under Joshua here crossed the Jordan, over against 
Jericho: on its banks, and somewhere within the range of 
the view, was the scene of the baptism of our Saviour by St. 
John. Jericho was close at hand, with its vanished groves 
of palm and balsam, and the rich culture of its fertile plain ; 
but the research of the antiquary has as yet lighted on 
nothing of importance. The abrupt and perpendicular moun- 
tain of Quarantania, the traditionary scene of the temptation, 
rising just above it, forms the western boundary of the plain. 
Its face is hewn into countless cells, apparently inaccessi- 
ble, singular relics of the period of ascetic enthusiasm. 
From near the base of this mountain another stream 
descends into the plain, whose ancient luxuriance might 
easily be restored by irrigation. The climate, while it is 
favourable to the utmost developement of vegetable life, is 
manifestly enervating both to the body and mind of man. 
Arranging our carpets under the trees, with our travelling- 
bags for pillows, and well wrapped in cloaks to protect us 
against the heavy dews, we lay down to repose; looking up 
from time to time into the wide heavens, and rejoicing “ at 
the glorious companionship of the stars,” till we fell into 
that deep sleep that fatigue alone can give. From this we 
were awakened by the officious haste of our Arab guides, 
who, with their customary perversity, chose the moment of 
needful and blessed repose to urge upon us the advantage of 
reaching Jerusalem before the heat of day. Grumbling, we 
mounted our horses, while the stars were yet shining with lus- 
* Prophecy of Balaam from Pisgah, Numbers, xxiv. 
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trous brilliancy; but got so entangled among thickets and 
broken ground, that after bestowing on our guides much 
merited objurgation for their unseasonable haste, we came to 
a halt, and lay down again till dawn. The sun rose upon us 
as we ascended the sterile mountains, through which runs the 
road to Jerusalem, just in time to afford us a parting view 
of the plain of Jericho; and we pursued our way through 
this dreary region, the appropriate seat of the parable of 
the good Samaritan, and from that day famous for its 
insecurity; indeed, we came upon a caravan of peasants 
who had crossed part of the plain, one of whom, severely 
wounded by the Bedouins, was propped up on the back of a 
camel. Though excessively wild, there is not the least com- 
pensation in grandeur of scenery, and we were heartily glad to 
catch sight at some distance of the crest of the Mount of Olives, 
and Bethany, hanging like a nest on its eastward slope, and 
looking out from its dark patch of olives, over the dreary, 
uncultivated region. After refreshing ourselves at a way- 
side fountain, probably of very ancient establishment, we 
climbed past the little village; and, as we came suddenly 
on the Hill of Offence by the same road as that by which 
Christ drew near to Jerusalem, the temple wall, and city 
struck us with an air of imposing grandeur, even in 
decay; and we could well imagine the splendour it must 
have assumed to the provincial Jews repairing to the pass- 
over, when the temple front, rising above its huge pro- 


tecting wall, reflected, with insufferable gleams, the light’ 


of the morning sun. 

Winding down the side of the Mount of Olives we crossed 
the glen of the Kidron, passing the Garden of Gethsemane 
and the Tomb of the Virgin, and thus reaching St. Stephen’s 
Gate, were impressed with the conviction, that from the very 
nature of the ground, which admitted of no other practicable 
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approach, we must nearly have trodden the ancient highway 
from Jericho and the eastern provinces. Thence by the steep 
ascent of the Via Dolorosa, we reached again our quarters 
on Mount Zion. 


To ANATA, one hour and three-quarters ; thence to GIBEAH, one 
hour and a quarter; to MICHMASH, fifty minutes; to BETHEL, 
one hour and a half. 


The road from Jerusalem into the district of Samaria and 
Galilee, keeps as far as possible the high level of the table- 
land, whence valleys diverge on the W. towards the Me- 
diterranean, and on the E. towards the Valley of the Jordan. 
Another line, however, nearly parallel, crosses these latter 
valleys, and though very rugged and difficult, and utterly 
devoid of picturesque beauty, is preferable, at least to the 
traveller whose time is not short, and who is interested in 
viewing a region which witnessed the fierce struggle of the 
idolatrous tribes with their Jewish invaders. 

The identification of the places at the head of this 
chapter, as well as of many others of higher Biblical in- 
terest, is entirely due to the labours of Robinson and Smith, 
who found their ancient names still in the mouth of the 
Arab population. 

Ihave dwelt upon the parting view of Jerusalem from the 
brow of the hill on the road to Anata. No sooner do the 
domes and towers of the city disappear, than the eye plunges 
into a wild sea of hills, apparently quite sterile—and follow- 
ing their sides, in about an hour and a half’s ride from the 
city, the little village itself appears, consisting simply of 
a group of flat-roofed dwellings, with an old tower, and a few 


olive-trees around them, and scattered down the slopes of the 
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hill, while afar gleams the valley of the Jordan, sunk deep 
between the hills of Judea on which we stand, and those of 
Moab. This is the Anathoth mentioned in Scripture as 
the birth-place of Jeremiah. Passing through it, there is a 
deep descent into another valley, and in about forty minutes 
we reach the village of Hizmeh, and in about the same time 
the ruinous tower and huts of Jeba, or Gibeah. The 
position of this place is advantageous, a level corn-covered 
plateau, defended by ravines. There is nothing about it of 
the slightest interest beyond its Biblical associations. 
Shortly after leaving the village we descend an exceed- 
ingly steep and rugged ravine, on the further side of which, 
at some little distance, we see Muk-mas (Michmash) on a 
hold eminence; a village of the same character as Jeba, 
and further on the conical hill of Rummon (Rimmon). 
This appears to be the scene of the adventurous exploit of 
Jonathan, described in 1 Samuel xxiv., the passage of Mich- 
mash. Thetwo rocks mentioned have been identified, or ra- 
ther suggested by Robinson. This may be fanciful, but the 
general features of the region strikingly correspond with 
the scriptural account—fit either for secret ambush or daring 
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assault. 
Descending with some difficulty into the depth of this 


ravine, we crossed through some olive-groves and vineyards, 
to the height of Michmash, which commands a view over 
Gibeah and the surrounding tract of stern and rock-ribbed 
hills. Not far to the right is Rama; and the spot where Debo- 
rah the prophetess lived under her palm-tree, was in this wild 
vicinity. We were received very civilly by the chief of the 
village, a fine looking mountaineer, who offered his services to 
guide us to Beitin, (Bethel.) Great complaints were made 
to us of the extortion of the Turkish petty officers, which often 
drove the otherwise peaceable tiller of the soil to embrace 
21 
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the rock-for a shelter, and adopt the trade of the robber. 
But for this and the consequent insecurity that prevails, 
these hardy peasants of the hilly region of Judea might lead 
a life of tolerable comfort; as notwithstanding the unpro- 
mising look of the district, we found a good deal of corn in 
the bed of the glens, and on their rock-terraced sides, where 
the vine and olive flourish; while, from the ages when the 
patriarchs led their flocks over them, the neighbouring hills 
have, to use the Scriptural metaphor, “ flowed with milk and 
honey;” and their owners are more than compensated for the 
ruggedness of their abode, by the salubrity of the air they in- 
hale. There is a look of rural wealth about these villages in 
the time of harvest, when the corn brought in by camels 
and asses, lies in rich heaps around, almost burying the little 
houses ; and here, as in the district of Hebron, many a scene 
of patriarchal times is vividly presented at the present day. 
We pursued our way to Beitin, above the edge of a 
deep rocky valley, whose sides are in some places hewn 
into tombs, and where a sudden fall of my horse upon a 
slippery ledge, throwing me over his head, warned me to 
proceed with greater care. We did not, like Robinson, 
deviate to visit Taiyibeh, but crossing the valley and 
passing another village, (Burka,) reached Beitin about noon. 
On our way, we had everywhere been greeted by the salu- 
tations of the peasants, a pleasing circumstance which added 
to the picture of ancient manners, which was ever before us 
in this rugged but interesting region. We passed the ruin 
of the “small square fortress, enclosing a church” on a hill 
side, mentioned by Robinson, and soon after reached the 
site, and halted above the large pool, of which but a part 
of the walls remains. The two springs in the green area 
of the dry reservoir were surrounded by flocks of sheep 
and goats, who were receiving their supply; and Arab 
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maidens, bearing vases of a peculiar form we had not else- 
where seen, and whose costume struck us as remarkably sim- 
ple and graceful, were passing and repassing from the ruinous 
village above; while the venerable figure of an old shepherd, 


seated on a broken pillar, whose robe and beard might 


have been those of a patriarch himself, completed the 
picture of a state of life subsisting unchanged for ages, on the 
same spot, after all the revolutions which it has witnessed. * 

The ruins remaining here are unimportant, but indicate, like 
those we passed on the hill before reaching the reservoir, the 
former existence of a considerable Christian population. 
Robinson remarks, indeed, with surprise, that “no allusion 
to the place as then existing occurs in the historians 
of the Crusades.” 

Ata short distance from Beitin, the traveller strikes into the 
highway from Jerusalem to Nabulus, at about fourteen miles 
from the city. 


NEBY SAMWIL. 
As the traveller looks from the Mount of Olives over 
Jerusalem and its surrounding hills, or rather hilly plateau, 
one isolated eminence, crowned with a ruined mosque, rises 
prominently from the general level, challenging attention 
from its singular and prominent form. (See View, p. 100.) 


* NOTICES OF BETHEL. 


Abraham pitches there ‘ 4 Genesis, Xii. 
Returns there from Egypt Semen, XIlls 
Jacob builds an altar x ne aK 
Bethel taken by house of Joseph A Judges, i. 
Jeroboam builds an altar 2 - 1 Kings, xiii. 
Story of old prophetandlion . . Ay) Barre 
Elijah and Elisha pass there. . 2 Kings, ii. 
Finally ruined by idolatry . é Amos, V, 


944 NEBY SAMWIL. 


This is the hill of Neby Samwil, about five miles N. of the 
city, and an excursion to its summit will repay the brief 
two or three hours it occupies. 

Little can be said for the ride for an hour after leaving the 


Damascus Gate; bleak, stony, and destitute of any kind of 


interest. On descending into the valley (Wady Beit Hanina) 
a more pleasing character of scenery succeeds: on the right 
is the village of Beit Hanina, above, its olive-groves, resting as 
usual on terraces, and every practicable spot is bright with 
corn. We missed the direct way, which lies to the left of 
this little place, and had to make a short circuit under the 
guidance of a peasant, who conducted us by a pleasanter 
track than the appearance of the country would have led us 
to expect, up to the breezy crest of Neby Samwil. - 

We immediately mounted to the roof of the mosque, to 
lunch, inhaling with delight the pure bracing air, and looking 
from our lofty vantage ground, over a district of great inte- 
rest, specially in connexion with the earlier scenes of Old 
Testament history. 

No station could better have commanded the high plateau 
on which Jerusalem is situated, with its waving ridges and 
swells—deep ravines, and crested prominences, almost all 
occupied by some village of ancient note; of these latter the 
most striking is the hill of El Jib, or Gibeon,* just below, 
oval in form, and built up, as it were, picturesquely, with suc- 
cessive layers of limestone ; a small village occupies the level 
on its summit, surrounded by olive-trees and gardens; others 
are scattered down its side, and at its foot is a small plain, 
full of corn, occupying the hollow between El Jib and the 
lofty eminence on which we stood. Other villages were 
scattered about the wide and irregular expanse, among 


* Joshua, ix. and x.—2 Samuel xx. and xxi. 
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which Rama* (Er Ram) is prominent; and in this direction 
the view is bounded by the Rock Rimmon and the high pas- 
turages of Bethel; while on the left the view extends over the 
hills of Bethhoron, which guard Jerusalem on the W., to 
the plain of the Mediterranean. The scene is striking from 
its wide expanse, but is totally devoid of any beauty but 
that of association. Here, in fact, is a considerable portion 
of that region, the theatre of so many events recorded in the 
Old Testament, and still, as we should imagine, much in the 
same condition. The corn-fields were full of reapers; we 
could see the trains of camels and asses, laden with their 
wealth, ascending to the hill villages, accompanied by the 
sheik on horseback, presenting a lively and interesting pic- 
ture of that early time, when the Jewish nation was engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, and the venerable figure of some 
Old Testament seer might be seen seated on his ass, tracing 
the stony path from village to village. 

The building, on the roof of which we sat, was once a 
Christian church, but has been converted into a mosque, 
which contains the tomb of Samuel, so reputed by the 
Turks; a tradition we have already classed with that of the 
modern sepulchre of David on Mount Zion, with this differ- 
ence, however, that it is very doubtful, to say the least, if this 
is the Ramah where the prophet was born and _ buried. 
There can be no doubt, however, that Neby Samwil was an 
important ancient site. As we had left the city without any 
idea of topographical investigation, rather as a pleasurable 
excursion, we noticed but slightly what afterwards struck us 
as some remarkable masonry, as well as inclosures for some 
purpose hewn in the rock, and which we should imagine to 
be of high antiquity. Robinson supposes the hill to have 
been occupied by the ancient Mizpeh.+ To enter into his 


* Not the Ramah of Samuel, + 1 Samuel, vii. 
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arguments without the assistance of his excellent maps 
would only perplex the reader. 


BETHER (BEITIR). 


In the recently published. work of Mr. Williams, (The Holy 
City*) is an account of his visit to the supposed site of 
the long lost city of Bether, where the second insurrection 
of the Jews under Barcochebas (See chapter on the ancient 
city and Milman’s History of the Jews) was brought to a 
tragical close. With a Mussulman guide, Mr. W. set off from 
Jerusalem, “leaving,” he says, “ the Convent of the Cross 
and Ain Malakh on the right, and Beit Safafa and es-She- 
rafat on the left, I followed the deep Wady Hannieh, until, 
after passing the fountains of Yalo and Wellager, I found a 
valley running into it from the left, which comes down from 
the neighbourhood of Beit Jala. The first feature that 
attracted my attention, as I approached the spot, was a lofty 
hill projecting into the valley, which surrounds it on three 
sides, attached to the modern village by a rocky isthmus. 
On this hill my guide pointed out Khirbet-el-Yehid,” (the 
ruins of the Jews). On further examination Mr. W. found 
traces of a very strong fortified post, a trench being cut 
through the isthmus, and while engaged in surveying the 
hill, the sheik of the village, pointing to the high ground 
above, said, “‘They shot at them from that hill,” a remark- 
able instance of the preservation of tradition, as he was 
entirely ignorant as to what people it referred. 

The distance is so very trifling to this place from the city, 
that no traveller should omit to visit it—-A guide appears 
necessary. 

* Page 136. 
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TO SEILUN, NABULUS, AND SEBASTE (SAMARIA.) 


Nasxovus, or Nabulus, the ancient Shechem, was formerly cone 
sidered as the journey of a single day from Jerusalem. The 
direct road is by E] Bireh and Khan Lubban, near Beitin, ( Be- 
thel,) which has been already described. We left this latter 
spot in the afternoon, and kept the high road, which passed 
over a high and bleak district, yet wanting neither in fertility 
nor cultivation; indeed, the general look of even this part of 
the country seemed amply to bear out the ancient accounts of 
its productiveness and populousness. About sunset we were 
tempted to diverge from the road to the village of Jiljilia, occu- 
pying the crest of a bold and lofty eminence, where we decided 
upon passing the night, with the intention of visiting Seilun 
(Shiloh) early on the following morning. 

After the many revolutions of Palestine, there still subsists, 
whoever is uppermost, a certain little “imperium in impe- 
rio,” which flourishes triumphantly amidst the general decay. 
“The King of the Fleas holds his court in Tiberias ;” and his 
subjects are amazingly numerous and active throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. A very brief acquaintance 
with these indefatigable gentry disposes the traveller rather to 
shun than to seek the abodes of the natives; or if beguiled 
by the apprehension of plunder under the covert of a roof, 
compels him to retreat in haste and dudgeon, shaking off the 
dust, (alive as it is,) as a testimony against them. Such being 
our fate at Jiljilia, a little after midnight we decamped, and 
should have been but too happy could we have departed even 
as we arrived; but some of our new acquaintances seemed 
determined to travel and make merry at our cost. We de- 
scended the long and difficult hill, stumbling at every step; and 
crossing the main road to Nabulus, reached, a little before 
dawn, the forsaken site of Shiloh, marked by a ruinous 
mosque, overhung by a lofty and noble tree, under which, after 
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248 SHILOH. 


a fatiguing day and night, exhausted nature at length gave 
way, and was blessed with a few “winks of the balmy.” On 
awaking, the utter desolation of the scene was startling. A 
rocky hill, strewn with prostrate walls and foundations, seemed 
a burrow for jackals, and a nest for scorpions; in a wild and 
sterile valley below yawned the orifices of a few vacant tombs; 
and at a short distance were the fast-mouldering vestiges of a 
Byzantine church, its wall and gate overrun with foliage, and 
a few prostrate columns half-buried in herbage. Not a human 
dwelling was in sight. 

Such then “is Shiloh, where the tabernacle was set up after 
the country had been subdued before the Israelites; and 
where the last and general division of the land was made 
among the tribes. The ark and tabernacle long continued 
here; from the days of Joshua, during the ministry of all the 
judges, until the close of Eli’s life; and here Samuel was dedi- 
cated to God, and his childhood spent in the sanctuary. In 
honour of the presence of the ark, there was ‘a feast of the 
Lord in Shiloh yearly,’ during which ‘ the daughters of Shiloh 
came out to dance in dances;’ and it was on such an occasion 
that they were seized and carried off by the remaining Ben- 
jamites as wives. The scene of these dances may not impro- 
bably have been somewhere around the fountain above de- 
scribed. From Shiloh the ark was at length removed to the 
army of Israel, and, being captured by the Philistines, returned 
no more to its former place. Shiloh henceforth, though some- 
times the residence of prophets, as of Ahijah, celebrated in the 
history of Jeroboam, is nevertheless spoken of as forsaken and 
accursed of God. It is mentioned in Scripture during the 
exile, but not afterwards; and Jerome speaks of it in his day 
as so utterly in ruins that the foundations of an altar could 
searcely be pointed out.” * 


After visiting the fountain alluded to above, which is in the 
** Robinson. 
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solitary valiey at some distance below, the sides of which are 
hewn here and there into sepulchres, we regained the high-road 
to Nabulus, near Khan Lubban, and for some time pursued 
our way through little rocky valleys, which appeared tolerably 
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productive and cultivated; but on reaching the brow of a hill 
the broad valley or plain of Mukhna burst upon us—a sea of 
corn, dotted with olive-groves; delightful indeed, but for its want 
of water, and almost entire absence of villages, or even isolated 
cottages, which appeared, however, in lonely groups upon the bold 
hill-sides. The eye revelled in such a cheering scene; and, 
emancipated from the stony and difficult track through the hills, 
the level plain offered us scope for a most glorious gallop, one of 
the greatest luxuries, and the rarest withal, in this land of rocky 
hills, and all but impracticable roads. ‘Dashing along this 
level, Gerizim and Ebal soon appeared; and towards noon we 
reached the opening of the valley of Nabulus, running to the 
westward. This is a locality powerfully stamped with biblical 
associations: the eye and the mind reposed with entire confi- 
dence on all its prominent features—the little round corn- 
covered plain, “the parcel of ground,” bought by Jacob, whose 
ruinous tomb, the object alike of Jewish and Moslem reverence, 
appeared at a short distance. A still more interesting object 
was close before us—an old dried-up well, half overgrown with 
brambles, its mouth almost concealed with a large stone—the 
well sunk by the patriarch—the well at which the wearied Sa- 
viour of mankind reposed while his disciples went to buy , 
bread at the adjacent Shechem, seated upon whose brink he 
asked water of the Samaritan woman, and, pointing to the 
overhanging mount of Gerizim, where stood the temple of 
these zealous sectaries, who “ knew not what they worshipped, 
proclaimed the abolition of all local and sectional observances, 
and the universal adoration of the common Father “ in spirit 
and in truth.” 
2K 
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250 NABULUS, 


The identity of this holy spot has been much examined, and 
there is everything to establish it: it is, or rather was, the first 
well which the travellers would have approached, and happy 
should we have been had it been still a well of living waters. 
We continued our course up the unparalleled valley of Nabulus, 
overhung with the twin heights of Gerizim and Ebal: corn-fields, 
wide-spread and umbrageous groves of olive, thick gardens of 
mulberry, citron, pomegranate, and vines, encircle the white 
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walls of the town, which, however, is little better than a whited 
sepulchre. The last night’s experience rendered us loath to 
venture within doors; but, unprovided with a tent, (asad omis- 
sion, by the bye,) we decided on the house of the Greek priest. 
Poverty-stricken enough it was, but clean looking for such a 
latitude ; and the worthy ecclesiastic assured us, with his hand 
on his long and flowing beard, that nothing whatever was to be 
apprehended. After an excellent supper, which the compara- 
tive plenty of Nabulus enabled us to get up, and after the 
keenest scrutiny on the part of Achmet of the priest’s best silk- 
covered mattress, I betook myself to repose. My dismal fore- 
bodings for once were not realized ; and after such an unwonted 
luxury as an unbroken night’s rest, I arose, like a giant re- 
freshed with sleep, and determined, in my exultation, upon scal- 
ing the heights of Gerizim and Ebal in the sameday. No time was 
lost; a Samaritan guide was procured; and in ten minutes after 
clearing the town, and passing the tomb of Joseph, so called, 
_ we were vigorously clambering the rocky sides of the “ Mount 
of Blessing.’ Arriving in about half-an-hour at the summit, 
my guide first conducted me to a singular hollow in the rock, 
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the sacrificial altar of his ancient people. At a short distance, 
and crowning the eastern angle of the mount, is the walled en- 
closure of a fortress, probably the same built or strengthened 
by Justinian. ; 

Still, however, a rocky “mamelon,” is the foundation of 


ASCENT TO MOUNT GERIZIM. 


another building. One of these was most probably the site of the 
Samaritan temple. The view hence was both beautiful and in- 
teresting in a high degree. The“ parcel of ground,” and “Jacob’s 
well,” were at our feet; we could see the valley by which he 
approached extending away towards the Jordan, the village of 
Salim (Shalim) being very conspicuous: and the events re- 
corded in Scripture seemed to rise up distinctly before us. As 


we descended, the luxuriance of the vale below was beyond 


anything we had seen in Palestine, and rendered more verdant 
by contrast with the frowning ridges of Ebal. The Mounts of 
“Blessing ” and “ Cursing,” whatever their former state, appeared 
to me as to old Maundrell, equally unpromising; nor is there, 
I think, at the present day, much to choose between them. 1 
descended to the town highly gratified with the morning’s 
expedition. 

Some time was given to dinner and a siesta; after which, 
declining, somewhat imprudently, the attendance of Achmet, 
and even without a guide, I prepared for the ascent of Ebal. I 
did not, however, start without having previously armed to the 
teeth. I directed my course towards the western extremity of 
the mountain, and passing a small wely, reached the summit, 
and ranged for more than a mile over its rugged surface with- 
out encountering a living soul, or even a solitary flock. There 
were traces of old habitations, but I could discover nothing 
which afforded any sort of evidence that Ebal, like Gerizim, 
had been a site of importance. The prospect was very fine,— 
the hills of Gilead, beyond Jordan, Gerizim with its ruins; 
the vale of Nabulus, that solemn scene of the assembling of the 
tribes, melting into the plains of the sea-coast; and the dim 
blue Mediterranean stretching hazily away, till lost ina distant 
cloud. 

On my descent I discovered that the habits of the peasantry 
are sadly unpatriarchal; and that it is far better and safer to 


Q MOUNT EBAL—SHECHEM. 


carry about with one pistols than piastres. Suffering severely 
with thirst, 1 approached a group of reapers, and asked by 
signs for a draught from their water bottle; but, ere this was 


bestowed, a “ backshish”’ was importunately demanded. Nor was 
this inhospitable usage the worst. Some of the party ap- 
proached me rather suspiciously, manifesting a great desire for 
a closer inspection of my pistols. 1 warned them off, however, 
and departed. Happily the town was at hand, or I might 
have had an unpleasant, perhaps a tragical, adventure in these 
ancient fields of Shechem. 

Few sites in Palestine are so well marked, or can lay claim 
to so many interesting associations. * 

Shechem was a very ancient place, though we do not find it 
mentioned as a city until the time of Jacob. Abraham indeed 
first came, in the land of Canaan, “ unto the place of Shechem, 
unto the oaks of Moreh;” and Jacob, on his return from 
Padan-Aram, came to Shalim, a city of Sheehem, “and 
pitched his tent before (east of) the latter city.” Here the 
patriarch encamped, and purchased “ the parcel of ground” — 
a. permanent possession—to which, when residing at Hebron, 
he sent his-flocks to pasture. It was on a visit thither that 
Joseph was sold by his brethren. Here occurred the outrage to 
their sister Dinah, so bloodily avenged by the sons of the 
patriarch. 

After the Israelites from Egypt had passed over Jordan, they 
were ordered. to set up stones, and build an altar on Ebal, and 
to set six of the tribes on this mountain to curse, and six upon 
Gerizim to bless, the people. Here occurred their last solemn 
meeting with Joshua; and here Abimelech delivered his beauti- 
ful parable.+ Here the ten tribes rebelled; and Shechem was 
long the residence of Jeroboam. 


* See more at full Robinson’s Bib. Res. v. iii. from which these particulars 
are extracted. + Judg. ix. 1—49, 
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From this time Shechem has been principally remarkable in 
connexion with the Samaritans; not, as is often supposed, a 
mixed race of Israelitish stock, but foreigners, who at the re- 
turn from captivity, desired to be associated with the Jews, 
whose refusal occasioned that inveterate hatred that ever after- 
wards subsisted, and led the Samaritans to erect a rival temple 
on Mount Gerizim, afterwards destroyed by John Hyrcanus. 
B.C. 129. The name Samaritan became a reproach, and 
was applied in scorn to Jesus himself, who made many converts 
at Sichem, or Sychar, the byword given it by the Jews. 
Under Vespasian the city obtained the Roman name Nea- 
polis; whence the Arabic Nabulus. Though the Samaritans 
were less hostile to the Romans than were the Jews, yet upon 
Vespasian’s invasion of Judea they posted a strong body on 
Mount Gerizim, but were routed with great slaughter. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the Samaritans were extensively 
dispersed abroad, even to Rome itself. They seem still, how- 
ever, to have kept their ground at Neapolis; and tumults arose 
between them and the Christians, under the Byzantine em- 
perors. Upona sudden revolt, the emperor Zeno expelled them 
from Gerizim, built a church within a fortified inclosure, after- 
wards strengthened by Justinian, most probably that of which 
the ruins have been already noticed. These feuds long con- 
tinued ; the Samaritans were at length expelled, and some of 
them, flying to Chosroes, king of Persia, avenged themselves by 
persuading that monarch to maintain hostilities with Justinian. 

Little is known of the Samaritans during the long period 
of Saracenic and Turkish rule in Syria; but they subsist at 
Nabulus to the present day, though their entire number is 
under two hundred. They still maintain their Jewish rites, 
go in procession to Mount Gerizim, observe the feasts of the 
Passover and Tabernacles, and the old animosity between the 
Jews and themselves continues unabated. They have what 
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they profess to be a most ancient copy of the Pentateuch, 
which was shown to me in the small synagogue, “for a considera- 
tion.” Their copies of the Pentateuch and other books have 
long been of great interest to Biblical scholars. 

After my return from Ebal, I accompanied the Greek priest 
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to the houses of his people, who received me very kindly. One 
of them seemed earnestly to desire the post of British Consul, 
doubtless as a protection against the rapacity and oppression 
of those in power. Nothing strikes the traveller in Palestine 
more than the universal desire for European government, and 
for the cessation of the long and demoralizing misrule to which 
the natives have been subjected. 

I had spent a day that deserved to be marked out with a 
white stone. The Biblical interest of my ramble had; been 
great, the scenery unusually fine; Achmet had exerted 
himself to the utmost in the matter of dinner; and, last not 
least, I had enjoyed one good night’s rest, and looked forward 
to a second with feelings of peculiar satisfaction, after my 
fatiguing ascent of both Gerizim and Ebal. Without the least 
misgiving, I betook myself to the priest’s mattress, and hugged 
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myself in very blessedness. I was in a delightful frame of 
mind and body, and about to sink into blissful repose, 
when I was awakened by a sudden and most unexpected on- 
slaught. At first I was loath to believe, or hoped, at the 
worst, I had but to do with one or two stragglers, till the 
application of a light disclosed a most amazing scene—the 
priest’s divan was literally black with vermin, and vermin too of 
the most nauseous description. Whence they came, and why 
they were invisible on the first night of my arrival, is quite in- 
comprehensible, unless, at first half torpid with long abstinence, 
they had been roused into activity by the smell of a new 
comer, and had assembled during the day in legions, to enjoy 
a nocturnal feast upon the blood of an Englishman. Sleep 
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was out of the question with such enemies; and it was but 
a poor revenge to sit up all night and slay them; I therefore 
arose and awakened Achmet. The horses were hastily loaded, 
the poor priest received my parting contribution with a painful 
smile; and, witha feeling conviction of the uncertainty of all 
human calculations and enjoyments, especially in Palestine, 
I pursued by starlight the road towards Samaria. 

After about two hours’ ride the morning broke upon us as 
The site is 
remarkably striking, more so, perhaps, even than that of Jerusa- 


we approached the latter city, now Sebaste. 


lem itself. It consists of a bold and rather extensive hill, now 
overgrown with olive-trees, it is perfectly isolated, and very 
strong. Its sides are terraced and cultivated, and would afford 
space for a very considerable city, but it is only on the summit 
that any buildings exist at present. Of ancient Samaria the 
traces consist of the pillars of a colonnade, numerous, but of 
small size and poor character, besides a few others in different 
parts of the hill. The most conspicuous object of a later date 
is a Byzantine church, very picturesquely placed at the eastern 
angle of the mountain, upon the crest of which is a small village, 
to which has dwindled the once proud capital of Israel. 
The city of Samaria was adorned by Herod the Magnifi- 
cent with many splendid buildings, of which, perhaps, the 
columns above noticed once formed a portion, These are fast 
mouldering away; and in another century will be almost if not 
wholly obliterated. 


THE END. 


/-—_-_ 
J. Rickerby, Printer, Sherbourn Lane, City. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS 


GEORGE VIRTUE, IVY LANE, LONDON. 


3 


THE THIRTIETH EDITION OF ONE THOUSAND EACH, 
NEWLY REVISED AND CORRECTED BY THE AUTHOR. 


In 50 Numbers, at 6d.; 25 Parts, at 1s.; 124 Parts, at 2s.; or, neatly bound in cloth gilt, £1 6s. An 
Edition on royal paper, cloth gilt, £2. 


A GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION, 


BY THE REY. ALEXANDER FLETCHER. 
Containing 730 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 Portions of Scripture, with suitable Reflections. Also, an 
APPENDIX. comprising a great variety of Prayers, to suit particular Days, Seasons, Circumstances, 
and Events of Providence. The whole arranged to form a distinct and complete Family Service for 
every Morning and Evening in the Year. Embellished with 16 large Engravings, on Steel, after the 
Old Masters, and Portrait of the Author, 


Recommended by the following distinguished Ministers : 
Rey. W. B. Cortyer, D.D., Peckham, Rev. T. BINNEY, Weigh-House | Rey. SAMUEL, RANsom, Hackney 


G. Coutison, D.D., Hackney J. Davis, Bristol J. GILBERT, Islington 
JostaH Pratt, Vicar of St. Ste- J, CLayton, Jun., Hackney J. SIBREE, Coventry. 
phen’s, Coleman Street SAMUEL LUKE, Chester G. Lawson, Selkirk 
Apam THOMSON, D.D. Coldstream JoHN Exy, Leeds H. CaLpERwoop, Kendal 
James Parsons, York R. PuHitip, Maberly Chapel &c., &e., &e., &e. 


Extract from a Letter by the Rev. John Harris, D.D., (author of ** Mammon.” ) > 
The conception and arrangement of the work are admirable; and as far as I have had the 
opportunity of judging, the execution of it equals the plan. I have read various parts of it attentively ; 
and, while I have not met with anything 


which I could wish to have been omitted, a 

most unfeignedly can I say that I have 

found much calculated to inspire and OE 
sustain devotion, 


Epsom. 


A superficial survey of it, (‘A Guide to Family 
Devotion,”’) is sufficient to manifest that its plan is the 


most complete of any with which I am acquainted, 
embracing everything which the service of the family 
altar requires, or admits of; while its execution is also 
such as to entitle it to commendation, and secure for it 
‘the circulation and use which it deserves. 

Birmingham. 


I feel it right to express my opinion that the plan is excellent; and 


that the execution of the plan is judicious, and well adapted to its purpose, e 
as an aid to the great duty and blessing of family, conjugal, and secret 
worship. A V2 


Homerton. 


Iam enabled to speak with propriety 
and confidence of the real worth and ad- 
mirable adaptation to usefulness of your 
work, You haye rendered a most import- 
ant service to Christian households by 

our labours, and I have no doubt that 
its circulalation will be as extensive as 
your most sanguine expectations could 
anticipate, 

. Liverpool. 


It is not till after a careful perusal that I give an ; 
opinion of Mr. Fletcher’s ‘‘ Guide to Family Devotion,” 
This I now do with great pleasure; believing it to be a 
work eminently calculated for beneficial circulation in : 
nga families, to whom I would earnestly recommend pe 
te 
‘ s 
Hackney. 


I consider it a vast advantage to persons who begin house-keeping, if unaccustomed to extempo- 
raneous prayer, to have such a help to devotion as your work affords. Many, especially females have felt 
considerable difficulty in conducting family worship, for want of a selection of Scriptures adapted to 
family reading: this difficulty your work meets, and cannot but be appreciated by a large class of the 
Christian community. ‘The work appears to me to be exe- 


cuted devotionally, which, in my opinion, is a strong JA. 
recommendation of its excellency. i ALtN4 WA HA we 


Surrey-Chapel House. 


Yn addition to the numerous Testimonials of English Ministers, nearly One Hundred of the most 


influential Clergymen of AMERICA, of all denominations, have testified, by letter, their ligh ccmmenda~ 
tion of the excellence and great utility of the above Work, 
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Illustrated Inbrary Editions. 


THE GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE-BOOK. 


Edited by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Comprising Twenty-four highly-finished Engravings, from Paintings by 
Wilkie, Warren, Landseer, Leslie, Daniel, and others; being the Illustrations to Original Tales, by the 
Editor, and Poetry by popular living Authors. The Work is beautifully printed in imperial 8vo; each 
page enriched with Ornamental Devices, and elegantly bound and gilt, price 16s. 


WALKS IN AND ABOUT JERUSALEM 
AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


J!lustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Engravings on Wood and Steel, from Sketches taken on the 
Spot, and expressly for the Work. By W. H. Bartlett. In Parts at 1s, 


Now Publishing, in Parts at One Shilling. (Each Part containing Four highly-finished Engravings on Steel.) 


CALEDONIA ILLUSTRATED ; 


In a Series of about 150 Splendid Engravings, from Drawings made expressly for the Work, by 
W. UH. Bartlett and T. Allom, &c. The Literary Portion comprises an Historical and Descriptive Picture 
of Scotland, by William Beattie, M.D. Graduate of the Univ. of Edinburgh; Member of the Hist, Insti- 
tute of France; Author of “Switzerland,” ‘‘ The Danube,” &c. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS; 


(The People’s Edition,) with Notes anda Life of the Author, by Allan Cunningham. Together witha 
copious Glossary. Illustrated by thirty-three splendid Engravings; (or, with Six Supplementary Parts, 61 
Engravings,) and a splendid Portrait of the Editor, the last which was ever taken of him, eautifully 
printed in one handsome volume, super-royal 8vo, in 16 Parts at 1s., or tastefully bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, 18s. 


*,* This is the only edition published under the immediate superintendence of Mr. Cunningham, 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAWMW’S GALLERY OF PICTURES, 


By the First Masters of the English and Foreign Schools, in Line Engraving, with Critical and Biogra- 
phical Dissertations, by the late Allan Cunningham. With 98 Beautiful Illustrations on Steel. Complete 


in two volumes, cloth gilt, 1/. lls. 6d., or in 24 Parts, each containing 4 Engravings, price 1s,, and a 
Supplement, with 2 Engravings, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 


A superbly Illustrated Historical Work, by Dr. Beattie, comprising nearly 250 splendid Woodcut Illustra 
tions, and 11 Steel Plates. In 9 Parts at 2s. 6d., or one volume imperial 8yo, 11. 5s, 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MISS JANE PORTER. 


THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS, 


(A New and beautifully Illustrated Edition,) by Miss Jane Porter, with an entirely new Preface and Notes 
by the Authoress, a splendid Portrait after Harlowe, Vignette Title-pages, and 1] superior Engravings, 
together with numerous Tail-pieces, and Ornamental Headings, illustrative of the principal Scenes and 
Incidents that transpire in the course of this interesting historical Work, tastefully interspersed. In 20 
Parts at ls.; 40 Nos. at 6d,; or appropriately bound in 2 vols. 8yo, cloth, 11, 1s. 


THADDEUS OF WARSAW, 


(Uniform with the “ Scottish Chiefs,”) introduced by a new Preface and many Explanatory Notes, written 
expressly for this Edition, by the Authoress, and Illustrated by numerous Steel Plates, from Designs by 
E. Corbould, Esq. In 26 Nos. at 6d. 


THE PASTOR’S FIRESIDE. 


A Biographical Romance. With an Introductory Notice, by a Friend of the Author; with 12 Engravings. 
In 36 Nos. at 6d.; or 18 Parts, at 1s. 


SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN ; 


With brief Explanatory Notes, by Joseph Payne. Fifth Edition, corrected and enlarged for the use of 
Schools. In 18mo, price 3s. extra cloth. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; 


With short Biographical Sketches and Notes, Explanatory and Critical. Intended as a Text Book, for the 


higher classes in Schools, and as an Introduction to the study of English Literature. By Joseph Payne. 
In 12mo, price 6s. bound in embossed roan. 
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Illustrated Library Editions. 


To be completed in Forty Parts at Two Shillings, or in Numbers at One Shilling. Each Part embellished 


with Two highly-finished Steel Engravings or Maps, from Drawings made on the Spot by Mr. Bartlett, 
in 1846. 


THE REV. T. SCOTT'S COMMENTARY ON THE 
HOLY BIBLE; 


Containing the Old and New Testaments according to the Authorized Version, Illustrated by Original 
Views of the Scenery and Remarkable Places in and around Jerusalem and the Holy Land, including 
accurate representations of the Scenes of the most important events in Sacred History, the Life and 
Labours of the Saviour, and the Journeys of his Apostles. With an Introductory Essay, and numerous 
Practical, Explanatory, and Critical Notes, by the Rev. W.Symington, D.D., Glasgow. 


FOX’S ACTS AND MONUMENTS OF THE CHURCH; 


Pictorial Edition. With an Introductory Essay; and the whole carefully revised and edited by the 
Rev. John Cumming, D.D. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings, by eminent Artists, together 
with a series of highly-finished Portraits of the leading Characters connected with the Reformation, and 
other illustrative Plates. Beautifully printed in super-royal octavo, in 36% Parts at 2s.; or in three large 
volumes, cloth gilt, each containing upwards of eleven hundred pages, 3/. 135. 6d, 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPHUS; 


¢ « 
Pictorial Edition; with an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, D.D., Author of “A Family 
History of Christ’s Universal Church,” &c., lllustrated by 80 fine Woodcuts, from Designs by Melville ; 
also 10 Engravings on Steel, a well-authenticated Portrait of Josephus, and a Vignette Title-page. Beau- 


tifully printed in one handsome volume, super-royal 8vo, in 24 Nos. at ls.; 12 Parts at 2s.; or elegantly 
bound in cloth, 1/. 5s. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


A splendidly Illustrated Edition, in super-royal 8vo, comprising 120 fine Engravings in the New Style, on 
Wood, by the Messrs. Whimper, from Designs made expressly for the purpose, by Artists of the highest 
celebrity. Also Nine elegant Engravings on Steel, witha Portrait and Fac-simile of John Bunyan’s Will. 
Complete in 16 Parts at 1s. each, or one handsome volume, cloth boards, 18s. 


THE HOLY WAR. 


A most beautiful work, uniform in size and style, forming an appropriate companion to the ‘‘ PrcroR1Ian 


Pitcrim’s Proeress.” Containing numerous splendid Illustrations designed expressly for this work. 
Complete in 11 Parts at 1s., or neatly bound in cloth, 12s. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY, 


Designed for the Improvement of Youth. Embellished with 241 Engravings, and an elegant Frontispiece, 
Complete in 30 Nos. at Gd.; or 2 vols. 16mo, cloth gilt, 18s. 


SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Work designed to illustrate and explain the Sacred Text, by imparting useful and sound knowledge in 
a pleasing yet attractive form, calculated to inspire the youthful mind with a full sense of the sublime 
beauties of creation, whilst it elevates the heart to admire the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Most 
High. - Illustrated by 257 elegant Engravings, and a Portrait of the Author. Complete in 32 Nos, at 6d. ; 
16 Parts at ls.; or2 vols. cloth extra, lJ. 


VIRTUE’S SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS; 


Chiefly from the Old Masters. With Historical and Descriptive Notes, by the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 
Complete in 12 Parts at 2s., containing 6 Engravings each; or one splendid volume 4to, cloth gilt, 1/. 5s. , 


THE PRACTICAL WORKS OF RICHARD BAXTER; 


Reprinted without abridgement from the Original collected Edition. With an Introductory Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Baxter, by Robert Philip, and an Engraved Portrait of Baxter. In 63 Parts 
at Is.; or 4 vols. imperial 8vo, 3/, 3s. 


THE WORKS OF THE REV. JOHN NEWTON; 


Late Rector of the United Parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch-Haw, London. 
With Eight splendid Engravings ; also a Life of the Author, by the Rev. Richard Cecil: and an Introdue- 
tion by the Rey. Francis Cunningham, Vicar of Lowestoft. In 37 Nos. at 6d.; or 1 large vol. super-royal 
2vo, cloth lettered, 18s. 
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Works published by George Virtue, Ivy Lane, London. 


DEDICATED TO H.R. H. ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES. 


ROYAL GEMS FROM THE GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 


Engraved after Pictures by the Great Masters. With Notices, Biographical, Historical, and Descriptive 

y 8. C. Haut, F.S.A. Each Part contains Three highly-finished Plates, engraved in the first style of 
the Art, by W. Greatbach, C. Rolls, L. Stocks, Cousen, and others.—Size of the Engraving, 64 inches by 
94 inches. In monthly Parts, price 3s. each, 


MR. BARTLETT'S NEW WORK ON PALESTINE. 
THE CHRISTIAN IN PALESTINE; 


Or, SCENES OF SACRED HISTORY. Illustrated from Sketches taken by Mr. W. H. Barrier, 
during his recent Journey inthe Holy Land. With Explanatory Descriptions, by Henry Stessine, D.D. 
F.R.S. In 20 Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, with Four highly-finished Engravings on Steel, by Cousen, 
Bentley, Brandard, and others. 

‘‘ Whatever interest may be excited by the history or description of other countries, it can rarely be 
equalled, and certainly never surpassed, by that which belongs to those given of Palestine, the land of the 
law and the gospel.” 


‘ THE DANUBE ILLUSTRATED. 


A Series of 80 Plates, tastefully executed in the highest style, with Historical Text from the pen of 
Dr. Beattie. The letter-press, which is enriched by copious extracts from the Legends and Traditions of 
Germany, before unknown in this country, possesses also the unusual attraction of being illustrated, in 
this ‘instance, by nearly 80 superior Wood Engravings. In 20 Parts at 2s., or one volume, £2 2s. 


THE WORKS OF THE REV. ANDREW FULLER. 


With a Memoir of his Life, by ANDREW GUNTON FULLER, In 23 Parts at Is.; orin 46 Nos, at 6d.; forming 
one handsome Volume, imperial 8vo, price £1 4s. in cloth. 


HUME AND SMOLLETT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Embellished with numerous Portraits, and Scenes of the Principal Events in English History, engraved 
both on Wood and on Steel. Containing also an Essay on the Study of History, by the Rev. Henry 
StEeBBiNG, D.D. With a Continuation to the end of the Parliamentary Session of 1846, by E. Farr, Esq. 
(Hume and Smollett’s History is completed in 314 Parts at 1s.) 

*,* This splendid edition of Hume and Smollett’s History of England is by far the best that has ever 
appeared, either as regards the correctness of the matter, or the beauty of the Illustrations. 


THE PEOPLE’S MUSIC BOOK. 


A Work intended to meet the growing demand for Music among all Classes of the community. Edited by 
James TurtE, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey; and E. Tayxor, Esq., Gresham Professor of 
Music. In each Number is included three separable portions. 


1. PSALM TUNES. 2. SACRED MUSIC. 3. SONGS, DUETS, TRIOS, GLEES, &c. 


In order to render the Work in every part complete, the Editors have added an Organ or Piano-forte 
accompaniment to the Psalm Tunes, the larger proportion of the Sacred Music, and wherever they 
thought it needful in the third department. Each number, price ls., contains thirty-two pages of super- 
royal 8vo. The whole complete in 30 Nos., or three elegant volumes, cloth gilt, Psalm Tunes, 8s.; Sacred 
Music, 12s.; Songs, Duets, &c, 12s. 


SHAKSPERE ILLUSTRATED, 


Comprising the whole of the Dramatic Works of our Immortal Bard; the text of which has been entirely 
and carefully revised from the best Authorities, with Introductory Notes to each Play by eminent writers, 
and Elucidations of all the Difficult Passages. The work is enriched by a Biography of Shakspere, collected 
from various sources of the highest accuracy, and an inquiry into the authenticity of his Portraits, by 
A. Rol Moto Esq. The Embellishments consist of a Series of Steel Plates, designed by the best Masters. 
In 25-Parts at 1s. 


— 


BROWN’S MANUAL OF MODERN FARRIERY: | 


Embracing the Cure of Diseases incidental to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, and Dogs. With Instructions 
in Racing, Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, Fishing, and Field Sports generally. Together with a general 
Summary of the present Game Laws. By Tuomas Brown, M.P.S., Member of the Royal Agricultural 
Society ; late President of the Royal Physical Society; Author of “ Biographical Sketches of Horses and 
Dogs.” Illustrated by 20 beautiful and useful Engravings. In 19 Parts at ls. each. _ ’ 


FIFTH EDITION OF FIVE THOUSAND, 


STEILL’S PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK; 


Or, a Series of Easy and Progressive Lessons, on Facts and Objects. Embellished with 130 graphie and 
pleasing Illustrations, calculated to excite in the minds of the young a desire to learn to read sooner than 
by the usual methods. Four editions of five thousand have been rapidly disposed of, and the fifth editi 
revised and corrected. with many valuabie additions and improvements, both as regards the letter 
and illustrations, is now before the public. The patronage already given will, the Publisher doubts 
ae <A the present edition, as he is confident it far surpasses any Spelling Book hitherto pu’ 

oth, ls. 6d. 
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